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Preface 


A consequence of the revolutionary advances in microelectronics is that prac- 
"tically all control systems constructed today are based on microprocessors and 
sophisticated microcontrollers. By using computer-controlled systems it is pas- 
sible to cbtain higher performance than with analog systems, as well as new 
functionality. New software tools have also drastically improved the engineering 
efficiency in analysis and design of control systems. 


Goal of the book This book provides the necessary insight, knowledge, and 
understanding required to effectively analyze and design computer-controlled 
systems. 


The new edition This third edition is a major revision based on the advances 
in technology and the experiences from teaching to academic and industrial 
audiences. The material has been drastically reorganized with more than half 
the text rewritten. The advances in theory and practice of computer-controlled 
systems and a desire to put more focus on design issues have provided the 
motivation for the changes in the third edition. Many new results have been 
incorporated. By ruthless trimming and rewriting we are now able to include 
new material without increasing the size of the book. Experiences of teaching 
from a draft version have shown the advantages of the changes. We have been 
very pleased to note that students can indeed deal with design at a much earlier 
stage. This has also made it possible to go much more deeply into design and 
implementation. 

Another major change in the third edition is that the computational tools 
MATLAB® and SIMULINK® have been used extensively. This changes the peda- 
gogy in teaching substantially. All major results are formulated in such a way 
that the computational tools can be applied directly. This makes it easy to deal 
with complicated problems. It is thus possible to deal with many realistic design 
issues in the courses. The use of computational tools has been balanced by a 
strong emphasis of principles and ideas. Most key results haye also been illus- 
trated by simple pencil and paper calculations so that the students understand 
the workings of the computational tools. 
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viil Preface 
Outline of the Book 


Background Material A broad outline of computer-controlled systems is 
presented in the first chapter. This gives a historical perspective on the devel- 
opment of computers, control systems, and relevant theory. Some key points of 
the theory and the behavior of computer-control systems are also given, together 
with many examples. 


Analysis and Design of Discrete-Time Systems It is possible to make dras- 
tic simplifications in analysis and design by considering only the behavior of the 
system at the sampling instants. We call this the computer-oriented view. It is 
the view of the system obtained by observing its behavior through the numbers 
in the computer. The reason for the simplicity is that the system can be de- 
scribed by linear difference equations with constant coefficients. This approach 
is covered in Chapters 2, 3, 4 and 5. Chapter 2 describes how the discrets-time 
systems are obtained by sampling continuous-time systems. Both state-space 
models and input-output models are given. Basic properties of the models are 
also given together with mathematical tools such as the z-transform. Tools for 
analysis are presented in Chapter 3. 

Chapter 4 deals with the traditional problem of state feedback and ob- 
servers, but it goes much further than what is normally covered in similar 
textbooks. In particular, the chapter shows how to deal with load disturbances, 
feedforward, and command-signal following. Taken together, these features give 
the controller a structure that can cope with many of the cases typically found 
in applications. An educational advantage is that students are equipped with 
tools to deal with real design issues after a very short time. 

Chapter 5 deals with the problems of Chapter 4 from the input-output 
point of view, thereby giving an alternative view on the design problem. All 
issues discussed in Chapter 4 are also treated in Chapter 5. This affords an 
excellent way to ensure a good understanding of similarities and differences 
between stete-space and polynomial approaches. The polynomial approach also 
makes it possible to deal with the problems of modeling errors and robustness, 
which cannot he conveniently handled by state-space techniques. 

Having dealt with specific design methods, we present general aspects of 
the design of control systems in Chapter 6. This covers structuring of large 
systems as well as bottom-up and top-down techniques, 


Broadening the View Although many issues in computer-controlled systems 
can be dealt with using the computer-oriented view, there are some questions 
that require a detailed study of the behavior of the system between the sam- 
pling instants. Such problems arise naturally if a computer-controlled system is 
investigated through the analog signals that appear in the process. We call this 
the process-oriented view. It typically leads to linear systems with periodic coef- 
ficients. This gives rise to phenomena such as aliasing, which may lead to very 
undesirable effects unless special precautions are taken. It is very important to 
understand both this and the design of anti-aliasing filters when investigating 
computer-controlled systems. Tools for this are developed in Chapter 7. 
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When upgrading older control equipment, sometimes analog designs of 
controllers may be available already. In such cases it may be cost effective to 
have methods to translate analog designs to digital control directly. Methods for 
this are given in Chapter 8. 


Implementation it is not enough to know about methods of analysis and de- 
sign. A control engineer should also be aware of implementation issues. These 
are treated in Chapter 9, which covers matters such as prefiltering and compu- 
tational delays, numerics, programming, and operational aspects. At this stage 
the reader is well prepared for all steps in design, from concepts to computer 
implementation. 


More Advanced Design Methods To make more effective designs of con- 
trol systems it is necessary to better characterize disturbances. This is done in 
Chapter 10. Having such descriptions it is then possihle to design for optimal 
performance. This is done using state-space methods in Chapter 11 and by using 
polynomial techniques in Chapter 12. So far it has been assumed that models 
of the processes and their disturbances are available. Experimental methods to 
obtain such models are described in Chapter 13. 


Prerequisites 


The book is intended for a final-year undergraduate or a first-year graduate 
course for engineering majors. It is assumed that the reader has had an intro- 


ductory course in automatic control. The book should be useful for an industrial 
audience. 


Course Configurations 


The book has been organized so that it can be used in different ways. An m- 
troductory course in computer-controlled systems could cover Chapters 1, 2, 3, 
4, 5, and 9. A more advanced course might include all chapters in the book A 
course for an industrial audience could contain Chapters 1, parts of Chapters 
2,3, 4, and 5, and Chapters 6, 7, 8, and 9. To get the full henefit of a course, it 


is important to supplement lectures with problem-solving sessions, simulation 
exercises, and laboratory experiments. 


Computational Tools 


Computer tools for analysis, design, and simulation are indispensable tools 
when working with computer-controlled systems. The methods for analysis and 
design presented in this book can be performed very conveniently using MAT- 
LAB®. Many of the exercises also cover this. Simulation of the system can sim- 
larly be done with Simnon® or SIMULINK®, There are 30 figures that illus- 
trate various aspects of analysis and design that have been performed using 
MATLAR®, and 73 fignres from simulations using SIMUTINK®. Macros and m- 
files are available from anonymous FTP from ftp.control.1th.se, directory 
/pub/books/ces. Other tools such as Simnon® and Xmath® can be used also. 
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Supplements 


Complete solutions are available from the publisher for instructors who have 
adopted our book. Simulation macros, transparencies, and examples of exami- 
nations are available on the World Wide Web at http: //www.control. 1th. se; 
see Education/Computer-Controlied Systems. 


Wanted: Feedback 


As teachers and researchers in automatic control, we know the importance of 
feedback, Therefore, we encourage all readers to write to us about errors, po- 
tential miscommunications, suggestions for improvement, and also about what 
may be of special valuable in the material we have presented. 
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Computer Control 


1.1 Introduction 


Practically all control systems that are implemented today are based on com- 
puter control. It is therefore important to understand computer-centrolled sys- 
tems well. Such systems can be viewed as approximations of analog-control 
systems, but this is a poor approach because the full potential of computer con- 
tral is not used. At best the results are only as good as those obtained with 
analog control, It is much better to master computer-controlled systems, so that 
the full potential of computer control can be used. There are also phenomena 
that occur in computer-controlled systems that have no correspondence in ana- 
log systems. It is important for an engineer to understand this. The main goal 
of this beok is to provide a solid background for understanding, analyzing, and 
designing computer-conirolled systems. 

A computer-controlled system can be described schematically as in Fig. 1.1. 
The output from the process y(i) is a continuous-time signal. The output is 
converted into digital form by the analog-to-digital (A-D) converter. The A-D 
converter can be included in the computer or regarded as a separate unit, ac- 
cording to one’s preference. The conversion is done at the sampling times, fp. 
The computer interprets the converted signal, {y(t,)}, as a sequence of num- 
bers, processes the measurements using an algorithm, and gives a new se- 
quence of numbers, {u(f,)}. This sequence is converted to an analog signal by 
a digital-to-analog (D-A) converter. The events are synchronized by the real- 
time clock in the computer. The digital computer operates sequentially in time 
and each operation takes some time. The D-A converter must, however, produce 
a continuous-time signal, This is normally done by keeping the control signal 
constant between the conversions. In this case the system runs open loop in 
the time interval between the sampling instants because the control signal is 
constant irrespective of the value of the output. 

The computer-controlled system contains both continuous-time signals and 
sampled, or discrete-time, signals. Such systems have traditionally been called 
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Figure 1.1 Schematic diagram of a computer-controlled system. 


sampled-data systems, and this term will be used here as a synonym for com- 
puter-controlled systems. 

The mixture of different types of signals sometimes causes difficulties. In 
most cases it is, however, sufficient to describe the behavior of the system at 
the sampling instants. The signals are then of interest only at discrete times. 
Such systems will be called discrete-time systems. Discrete-time systems deal 
with sequences of numbers, so a natural way to represent these systems is to 
use difference equations. 

The purpose of the book is to present the control theory that is relevant to 
the analysis and design of computer-controlled systems. This chapter provides 
some background. A brief overview of the development of computer-control tech- 
nology is given in Sec. 1.2. The need for a suitable theory is discussed in Sec. 1.3. 
Examples are used to demonstrate that computer-controlled systems cannot be 
fully understood by the theory of linear time-invariant continuous-time systems. 
An example shows not only that computer-controlled systems can be designed 
using continuous-time theory and approximations, but also that substantial im- 
provements can be ohtained by other techniques that use the full potential of 
computer control. Section 1.4 gives some examples of inherently sampled sys- 


tems. The development of the theory of sampled-data systems is outlined in 
Sec. 1.5. 


1.2 Computer Technology 

The idea of using digital computers as components in control systems emerged 
around 1950. Applications in missile and aircraft control were investigated first. 
Studies showed that there was no potential for using the general-purpose digital 
computers that were available at that time. The computers were too big. they 
consumed too much power, and they were not sufficiently reliable. For this 
reason special-purpose computers—digital differential analyzers (DDAs)—were 
developed for the early aerospace applications. 
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The idea of using digital computers for process control emerged in the 
mid-1950s. Serious work started in March 1956 when the aerospace company 
Thomson Ramo Woodridge (TRW) contacted Texaco to set up a feasibility study. 
After preliminary discussions it was decided to investigate a polymerization 
unit at the Port Arthur, Texas, refinery. A group of engineers from TRW and 
Texaco made a thorough feasibility study, which required about 30 people-years. 
A computer-controlled system for the polymerization unit was designed based 
on the RW-300 computer. The control system went on-line March 12, 1959. The 
system controlled 26 flows, 72 temperatures, 3 pressures, and 3 compositions. 
The essential functions were to minimize the reactor pressure, to determine 
an optimal distribution among the feeds of 5 reactors, to control the hot-water 
inflow based on measurement of catalyst activity, and to determine the optimal 
recirculation. 

The pioneering work done by TRW was noticed by many computer manu- 
facturers, who saw a large potential market for their products. Many different 
feasibility studies were initiated and vigorous development was started. To dis- 
cuas the dramatic developments, it is useful to introduce six periods: 


Pioneering period + 1955 
Direct-digital-control period = 1962 
Minicomputer period œ= 1967 
Microcomputer period = 1972 
General use of digital control = 1980 
Distributed control = 1990 


It is difficult to give precise dates, because the development. was highly di- 
versified. There was a wide difference between different application areas and 
different industries; there was also considerable overlap. The dates given refer 
to the emergence of new approaches, 


Pioneering Period 


The work done by TRW and Texaco evoked substantial interest in process in- 
dustries, among computer manufacturers, and in research organizations. The 
industries saw a potential tool for increased automation, the computer indus- 
tries saw new markets, and universities saw a new research field. Many feasi- 
bility studies were initiated by the computer manufacturers because they were 
eager to learn the new technology and were very interested in knowing what a 
proper process-control computer should look like. Feasibility studies continued 
throughout the sixties. 

The computer systems that were used were slow, expensive, and unreliable. 
The earlier systems used vacuum tubes. Typical data for a computer around 
1958 were an addition time of 1 ms, a multiplication time of 20 ms, and a mean 
time between failures (MTBF) for a central processing unit of 50-100 h. To make 
full use of the expensive computers, it was necessary to have them perform many 
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tasks. Because the computers were so unreliable, they controlled the precess by 
printing instructions to the process operator or by changing the set points of 
analog regulators. These supervisory modes of operation were referred to as an 
operator guide and a set-peint control. 

The major tasks of the computer were to find the optimal operating condi- 
tions, to perform scheduling and production planning, and to give reports about 
production and raw-material consumption. The problem of finding the best op- 
erating conditions was viewed as a static optimization problem. Mathematical 
models of the processes were necessary in order to perform the optimization. 
The models used—whicb were quite complicated—were derived from physical 
models and from regression analysis of process data. Attempts were also made 
to carry out on-line optimization. 

Progress was often hampered by lack of process knowledge. It also became 
clear that it was not sufficient to view the problems simply as static optimization 
problems; dynamic models were needed. A significant proportion of the effort 
in many of the feasibility studies was devoted to modeling, which was quite 
time-consuming because there was a lack of good modeling methodology. This 
stimulated research into system-identification methods. 

A lot of experience was gained during the feasibility studies. It became 
clear that process control puts special demands on computers. The need to re- 
spond quickly to demands from the process led to development of the interrupt 
feature, which is a special hardware device that allows an external event to 
interrupt the computer in its current work so that it can respond to more ur- 
gent process tasks. Many sensors that were needed were not available. There 
were also several difficulties in trying to introduce a new technology into old 
industries. 

The progress made was closely monitored at conferences and ineetings 
and in journals. A series of articles describing the use of computers in process 
control was published in the journal Control Engineering. By March 1961, 37 
systems had been installed. A year later the number of systems bad grown to 
159. The applications involved control of steel mills and chemical industries and 
generation of electric power. The development progressed at different rates in 
different indusiries. Feasibility studies continued through the 1960s and the 
1870s. 


Direct-Digital-Control Period 


The early installations of control computers operated in a supervisory mode, ei- 
ther as an operator guide or as a set-point control. The ordinary analog-control 
equipment was needed in both cases. A drastic departure from this approach 
was made by Imperial Chemical Industries (ICT} in England in 1962. A complete 
analog instrumentation for process control was replaced by one computer, a Fer- 
ranti Argus. The computer measured 224 variables and controlled 129 valves 
directly. This was the beginning of a new era in process control: Analog technol- 
ogy was simply replaced by digital technology; the function of the system was 
the same. The name direct digital control (DDC) was coined to emphasize that 
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the computer-controlled the process directly. In 1962 a typical process-control 
computer could add two numbers in 100 ws and multiply them in 1 ms. The 
MTBF was around 1000 h. 

Cost was the major argument for changing the technology. The cost of an 
analog system increased linearly with the number of control loops; the initial 
cost of a digital system was large, but the cost of adding an additional loop 
was small. The digital system was thus cheaper for large installations. Another 
advantage was that operator communication could be changed drastically; an 
operator communication panel could replace a large wall of analog instruments. 
The panel used in the ICI system was very simple—a digital display and a few 
buttons. 

Flexibility was another advantage of the DDC systems. Analog systems 
were changed by rewiring; computer-controlled systems were changed-by repro- 
gramming. Digital technology also offered other advantages. It was easy to have 
interaction among several control loops. The parameters of a contral loop could 
be made functions of operating conditions. The programming was simplified by 
introducing special DDC languages. A user of such a language did not need 
to know anything about programming, but simply introduced inputs, outputs, 
regulator types, seale factors, and regulator parameters into tables. To the user 
the systems thus looked like a connection of ordinary regulators. A drawback 
of the systems was that it was difficult to do unconventional control strategies. 
This certainly hampered development of control for many years. 

DDC was a major change of direction in the development of computer- 
controlled systems. Interest was focused on the basic control functions instead 
of the supervisory functions of the earlier syatems. Considerable progress was 
made in the years 1963-1965. Specifications for DDC systems were worked out 
jointly between users and vendors. Problems related to choice of sampling period 
and control algorithms, as well as the key problem of reliahility, were discussed 
extensively. The DDC concept was quickly accepted although DDC systems often 
turned out to be more expensive than corresponding analog systems. 


Minicomputer Period 


There was substantial development of digitel computer technology in the 1960s. 
The requirements on a precess-control computer were neatly matched with 
progress in integrated-circuit technology. The computers became smaller, faster, 
more reliable, and cheaper. The term minicomputer was coined for the new com- 
puters that emerged. It was possible to design efficient process-control systems 
by using minicomputers. 

The development of minicomputer technology combined with the increas- 
ing knowledge gained about process control with computers during the pio- 
neering and DDC periods caused a rapid increase in applications of computer 
control. Special process-control computers were announced by several manufac- 
turers. A typical process computer of the period had a word length of 16 bits. 
The primary memory was 8-124 k words. A disk drive was commonly used as a 
secondary memory. The CDC 1700 was a typical computer of this period, with 
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an addition time of 2 ys and a multiplication time of 7 jis, The MTBF for a 
central processing unit was about 20,000 h. 

An important factor in the rapid increase of computer control in this peried 
was that digital computer control now came in a smaller “unit.” It was thus 
possible to use computer control for smaller projects and for smaller problems, 
Because of minicomputers, the number of process computers grew from about 
5000 in 1970 to about 50,000 in 1975. 


Microcomputer Period and General Use of Computer Control 


The early use of computer contro! was restricted to large industrial systems 
because digital computing was only available in expensive, large, slow, and 
unreliable machines. The minicomputer was still a fairly large system. Even 
as performance continued to increase and prices to decrease, the price of a 
minicomputer mainframe in 1975 was still about $10,000. This meant that a 
small system rarely cost less than $100,000. Computer control was still out 
of reach for a large number of control problems. But with the development of 
the microcomputer in 1972, the price of a card computer with the performance 
of a 1975 minicomputer dropped to $500 in 1980. Another consequence was 
that digital computing power in 1980 came in quanta as small as $50. The 
development of microelectronics has continued with advances in very large-scale 
integration (VLSI) technology; in the 1990s microprocessors became available 
for a few dollars, This has had a profound impact on the use of computer control. 
As a result practically all controllers are now computer-based. Mass markets 
such as automotive electronics has also led to the development of special-purpose 
computers, called microcontrollers, in which a standard computer chip has been 
augmented with A-D and D-A converters, registers, and other features that 
make it easy te interface with physical equipment. 

Practically all control systems developed today are based on computer 
control. Applications span all areas of control, generation, and distribution 
of electricity; process control; manufacturing; transportation; and entertain- 
ment. Mass-market applications such as automotive electronics, CD players, 
and videos are particularly interesting hecause they have motivated computer 
manufacturers to make chips that can be used in a wide variety of applications. 

As an illustration Fig. 1.2 shows an example of a single-loop controller for 
process control. Such systems were traditionally implemented using pneumatic 
or electronic techniques, but they are now always computer-based. The con- 
troller has the traditional proportional, integral, and derivative actions (PID), 
which are implemented in a microprocessor. With digital control it is also pos- 
sible to obtain added functionality. In this particular case, the regulator is pro- 
vided with automatic tuning, gain scheduling, and continuous adaptetion of 
feedforward and feedback gains. These functions are difficult to implement with 
analog techniques. The system is a typical case that shows how the function- 
ality of a traditional product can be improved substantially by use of computer 
control. 
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Figure 1.2 A standard single-loop controller for process control, (By cour- 
tesy of Alfa Laval Automation, Stockholm, Sweden.} 


Logic, Sequencing, and Control 


Industrial automation systems have traditionally had two components, con- 
trollers and relay logic. Relays were used to sequence operations such as startup 
and shutdown and they were also used to ensure safety of the operations by pro- 
viding interlocks. Relays and controllers were handled by different categories 
of personnel at the plant. Instrument engineers were responsible for the con- 
trollers and electricians were responsible for the relay systems. We have already 
diseussed how the controllers were influenced by microcomputers. The relay sys- 
tems went through a similar change with the advent of microelectronics. The 
so-called programmable logic controller (PLC) emerged in the beginning of the 
1970s as replacements for relays. They could be programmed by electricians 
and in familiar notations, that is, as rungs of relay contact logic or as logic 
(AND/OR) statements. Americans were the first to bring this novelty to the 
market, relying primarily on relay contact logic, but the Europeans were hard 
on their heels, preferring logie statements. The technology became a big success, 
primarily in the discrete parts manufacturing industry (for obvious reasons). 
However, in time, it evolved to include regulatory contro] and data-handling 
capabilities as well, a development that has broadened the range of applica- 
tions for it. The attraction was, and is, the ease with which controls, including 


intraloop dependencies, can be implemented and changed, without any impact 
on hardware. 
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Distributed Control 


The microprocessor has also had a profound impact on the way computers were 
applied to control entire production plants. It became economically feasible to 
develop systems consisting of several interacting microcomputers sharing the 
overall workload. Such systems generally consist of process stations, controlling 
the process; operator stations, where process operators monitor activities; and 
various auxiliary stations, for example, for system configuration and program- 
ming, data storage, and so on, all interacting by means of some kind of commu- 
nications network. The allure was to boost performance by facilitating parallel 
multitasking, to improve overall availahility by not putting “all the eggs in one 
basket," to further expandability and to reduce the amount of control cabling. 
The first system of this kind to see the light of day was Honeywell's TDC 2000 
(the year was 1975), but it was soon followed by others. The term "distributed 
control” was coined. The first systems were oriented toward regulatory control, 
but over the years distributed control systems have adopted more and more of 
the capabilities of pregrammable (logic) controllers, making today’s distributed 
control systems able to control all aspects of production and enabling operators 
to monitor and control activities from a single computer console. 


Plantwide Supervision and Control 


The next development phase in industrial process-control systems was facili- 
tated by the emergence of common standards in computing, making it possible 
to integrate virtually all computers and computer systems in industrial plants 
into a monolithic whole to achieve real-time exchange of data across what used 
to he closed system borders. Such interaction enables 


¢ top managers to investigate all aspects of operations 


* production managers to plan and schedule production on the basis of cur- 
rent information 


+ order handlers and liaison officers to provide instant and current informa- 
tion to inquiring customers 


s process operators to look up the cost accounts and the quality records of 
the previous production run to do better next time 


all from the computer screens in front of them, all in real time, An example of 
such a system is shown in Fig. 1.8. ABB's Advant OCS (open control system) 
seems to be a good exponent of this phase. It consists of process controllers with 
local and/or remote I/O, operator stations, information management stations, 
and engineering stations that are interconnected by high-speed communica- 
tions buses at the field, process-sectional, and plantwide levels. By supporting 
industry standards in computing such as Unix, Windows, and SQL, it makes 
interfacing with the surrounding world of computers easy. The system features 
a real-time process database that is distributed among the process controllers 
of the system to avoid redundancy in data storage, data inconsistency, and to 
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handler manager manager 
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iInformation-Handling Capabilities 


Advant OCS offers basic ready-to-use information management functions such 
as historical data storage and playback, a versatile report generator, and a 
supplementary calculation package. It also offers open interfaces to third-party 
applications and to other computers in the plant. The historical data-storage 
and -retrieval service enables users to collect data from any system station at 
specified intervals, on command or on occurrence of specified events, performs 
a wide range of calculations on this data, and stores the results in so-called 
logs. Such logs can be accessed for presentation on any operator station or 
be used by applications on information stations or on external stations for a 
wide range of purposes. A report generator makes it possible to collect data for 
reports from the process datahase, from other reports, or the historical database. 
Output can be generated at specified times, un occurrence of specified events, 
or on request by an operator or software application. Unix- or Windows-based 
application programming interfaces offer a wide range of system services that 
give programmers a head start and safeguard engineering quality. Applications 
developed on this basis can be installed on the information management stations 
of the system, that is, close enough to the process to offer real-time performance. 


The Future 


Based on the dramatic developments in the past, it is tempting to speculate 
about the future. There are four areas that are important for the development 
of computer process control. 


s Process knowledge 

¢ Measurement technology 
+ Computer technology 

e Control theory 


Knowledge about process control and process dynamics is increasing slowly but 
steadily, The possibilities of learning about process characteristics are increas- 
ing substantially with the installation of process-control systems because it is 
then easy to collect data, perform experiments, and analyze the results, Progress 
in system identification and data analysis has also provided valuable informa- 
tion. 

Progress in measurement technology is hard to predict. Many things can be 
done using existing techniques. The possibility of combining outputs of several 
different sensors with mathematical models is interesting, It is also possible to 
obtain automatic calibration with a computer. The advent of new sensors will, 
however, always offer new possibilities. 

Spectacular developments are expected in computer technology with the 
introduction of VLSI. The ratio of price to performance will continue to drop 
substantially. The future microcomputers are expected to have computing power 
greater than the large mainframes of today. Substantial improvements are also 
expected in display techniques and in communications. 
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Programming bas so far heen one of the bottlenecks. There were only 
marginal improvements in productivity in programming from 1950 to 1970. At 
the end of the 1970s, many computer-controlled systems were still programmed 
in assembler cade. In the computer-controi field, it has been customary to over- 
come some of the programming problems by providing table-driven software. 
A user of a DDC, system is thus provided with a so-called DDC package that 
allows the user to generate a DDC system simply by filling in a table, so very 
little effort is needed to generate a system. The widespread use of packages 
hampers development, however, because it is very easy to use DDC, but it is a 
major effort to do something else. So only the well-proven methods are tried, 

Control theory has made substantial progress since 1955, Only some of this 
theory, however, has made its way into existing computer-controlled systems, 
even though feasibility studies have indicated that significant improvements 
can be made. Model predictive contro] and adaptive control are some of the the- 
oretica] areas that are being applied in the industry today, To use these theories, 
it is necessary to fully understand the basic concepts of computer control. One 
reason for not using more complex digital controllers is the cost of program- 
ming. As already mentioned, it requires little effort to use a package provided 
by a vendor, It is, however, a major effort to try to do something else. Several 
signs show that this situation can be expected to change. Personal computers 
with interactive high-level languages are starting to be used for process control. 
With an interactive language, it is very easy to try new things. It is, however, 
unfortunately very difficult te write safe real-time control systems. This will 
change as better interactive systems hecome available. 

Thus, there are many signs that point to interesting developments in the 
field of computer-controlled systems. A good way to be prepared is to learn the 
theory presented in this book. 


1.3 Computer-Control Theory 


Using computers to implement controllers has substantial advantages. Many of 
the difficulties with analog implementation can be avoided. For example, there 
are no problems with accuracy or drift of the components. It is very easy to 
have sophisticated calculations in the control law, and it is easy to include logic 
and nonlinear functions. Tables can be used to store data in order to accumulate 
knowledge about the properties of the system. It is also possible to bave effective 
user interfaces. 

A schematic diagram of a computer-controlled system is shown in Fig. 1.1. 
The system contains essentially five parts: the process, the A-D and D-A con- 
verters, the contral algorithm, and the clock. Its operation is controlled by the 
clock. The times when the measured signals are converted to digital form are 
called the sampling instants; the time between successive samplings is called 
the sampling period and is denoted by A. Periodic sampling is normally used, 
but there are, of course, many other possibilities. For example, it is possihle to 
sample when the output signals have changed by a certain amount. It is also 
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possible to use different sampling periods for different loops in a system. This 
is called multirate sampling. 

In this section we will give examples that illustrate the differences and the 
similarities of analog and computer-controlled systems. It will be shown that 
essential new phenomena that require theoretical attention do indeed occur. 


Time Dependence 


The presence of the the clock in Fig. 1.1 makes computer-controlled systems 
time-varying. Such systems can exhibit behavior that does not occur in hnear 
time-invariant systems. 


Example 1.1 Time dependence in digital filtering 


A digitai filter is a simple example of a computer-controlled system. Suppose that 
we want to implement a compensator that is simply a first-order lag. Such a com- 
pensator can be implemented using A-D conversion, a digital computer, and D-A 
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Figure 1.4 (a) Block diagram of a digital filter, (b) Step responses (dots) 
of a digital computer implementation of a first-order lag for different delays 
in the input step (dashed) compared with the first sampling instant. For 
comparison the response of the corresponding continuous-time syatem (solid) 
is also shown. 
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conversion. The first-order differential equation is approximated by a first-order 
difference equation. The step response of such a system is shown in Fig. 1.4. The 
figure clearly shows that the sampled system is not time-invariant because the 
Tesponse depends on the time when the step occurs. If the input is delayed, then 
the output is delayed by the same amount only if the delay is a multiple of the 
sampling period. s 


The phenomenon illustrated in Fig. 1.4 depends on the fact that the system is 
controlled by a clock (compare with Fig. 1.1). The response of the system to an 
external stimulus will then depend on how the external event is synchronized 
with the internal clock of the computer system. 

Because sampling is often periodic, computer-controlled systems will often 
result in closed-loop systems that are linear pertodic systems. The phenomenon 
shown in Fig. 1.4 is typical for such systems. Later we will illustrate other 
consequences of periodic sampling. 


A Naive Approach to Computer-Controlled Systems 


We may expect that a computer-controlled system behaves as a continuous- 
time system if the sampling period is sufficiently small. This is true under very 
reasonable assumptions. We will illustrate this with an example. 


Example 1.2 Controlling the arm of a disk drive 


A schematic diagram of a disk-drive assembly is shown in Fig. 1.5. Let J be the 
moment of inertia of the arm assembly. The dynamics relating the position y of 


the arm to the voltage u of the drive amplifier is approximately described by the 
transfer function 


G(s) = -= G4) 


where k is a constant. The purpose of the control system is to contro) the posi- 
tion of the arm so that the head follows a given track and that it can be rapidly 
moved to a different track. It is easy te find the benefits of improved control. Better 
trackkeeping allows narrower tracks and higher packing density. A faster control 
system reduces the search time, In this example we will focus on the search prob- 
lem, which is a typical serve problem. Let u, be the command signal and denote 


Lapiace transforms with capital letters. A simple servo controller can be described 
by 


¥(s) (1.2) 


Figure 1.5 A system for controlling the position of the arm of a disk drive. 
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Figure 1.6 Simulation of the disk arm servo with analog {dashed} and 
computer control (solid). The sampling period is A = 0.2/ai, 


This controller is a two-degree-of-freedom controller where the feedback from the 


measured signal is simply a lead-lag filter. If the controller parameters are chosen 
as 


a= An 

b= ty 2 
Jae 

Koi 


a closed aystem with the characteristic polynomial 
P(s) = 8 + oya? + 20s + cof 


is obtained. This system has a reasonable behavier with a settling time to 5% of 
5.52/ . See Fig. 1.6. To obtain an algorithm for a computer-controtled system, the 
contro] law given by (1.2) is first written as 


U(s) = as U.(s)- KY(s) +K z2 Y{s)=K f U,{s)- Y(s) HXO) 


This control law can be written as 


wid) = k (uth) | 
is (1.3) 
a -ax + (a-d}y 


To obtain an algorithm for a control computer, the derivative dx/dt is approximated 
with a difference. This gives 


at +h) an = -ax(t} + (a - b)y(2) 
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Algorithm 


Figure 1.7 Scheduling a computer program. 


The following approximation of the continuous algorithm (1.3) is then obtained: 


uli) = K (= wells) — 91H) talta) a4) 


x(t +h) = x(t} + h( (a ~d)y(te) —ax{ts)) 


This control law should be executed at each sampling instant. This can be accom- 
plished with the following computer program. 


y: = adin(in2) {read process value} 
u:=K*(a/beuc-y+x), 
dout (u) {output control signal} 


neux:=x+h*({{a-b)*y-a*x) 


Arm position y is read from an analog input. Its desired value u, is assumed to he 
given digitally. The algorithm has one state, variable x, which is updated at each 
sampling instant. The control law is computed and the value is converted to an 
analog signal. The program is executed pericdically with period k by a scheduling 
program, as illustrated in Fig. 1.7. Because the approximation of the derivative by 
a difference is good if the interval k is small, we can expect the behavior of the 
computer-controlled system to be close to the continuous-time system. This is il- 
lustrated in Fig. 1.6, which shows the arm positions and the control signals for the 
systems with h = 0.2/m. Notice that the control signal for the computer-controlled 
system is constant between the sampling instants. Also notice that the difference 
between the outputs of the systems is very smal], The computer-controlled system 
has slightly higher overshoot and the settling time to 5% is a little longer, 5.7/4 
instead of 5.5/5. The difference hetween the systems decreases when the sampling 
period decreases, When the sampling period increases the computer-controlled sys- 
tem will, however, deteriorate. This is illustrated in Fig. 1.8, which shows the be- 
havior of the system for the sampling periods A = 0.5/@ and A = 1.08/a,. The 
response is quite reasonable for short sampling periods, but the system becomes 
unstable for long sampling periods. " 


We have thus shown that it is straightforward to obtain an algorithm for com- 
puter control simply by writing the continuous-time control law as a differential 
equation and approximating the derivatives by differences. The example indi- 
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Figure 1.8 Simulation of the disk arm servo with computer control having 
sampling rates (a) k = 0.5/m@ and (b) A = 1.08/m,. For comparison, the 
signals for analog control are shown with dashed lines. 


cated that the procedure seemed to work well if the sampling period was suffi- 
ciently small. The overshoot and the settling time are, however, a little larger for 
the computer-controlled system. This approach to design of computer-controlled 
systems will be discussed fully in the following chapters. 


Deadbeat Control 


Example 1.2 seems to indicate that a computer-controlled system will be inferiar 
to a continuous-time example. We will now show that this is not necessarily the 
case, The periodic nature of the control actions can be actually used to obtain 
control strategies with superior performance. 


Example 1.3 Disk drive with deadbeat control 


Consider the disk drive in the previous example. Figure 1.9 shows the behavior of 
a computer-controlled system with a very long sampling interval A = 1.4/0. For 
comparison we have also shown the arm position, its velocity, and the control signal 
for the continuous controller used in Example 1.2. Notice the excellent behavior of 
the computer-controlled system. It settles much quicker than the continuous-time 
system even if control signals of the same magnitude are used. The 5% settling time 
is 2.944/0, which is much shorter than the settling time 5.5/@ of the continuous 
system, The output also reaches the desired position without overshoot and it 
remains constant when it has achieved its desired value, which happens in finite 
time. This hehavior cannot be obtained with continuous-time systems because the 
solutions to such systems are sums of functions that are products of polynomials 
and exponential functions. The behavior obtained can be also described in the 
following way: The arm accelerates with constant. acceleration until is is halfway to 
the desired position and it then decelerates with constant retardation. The control 
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Figure 1.9 Simulation of the disk arm servo with deadbeat control (solid). 
The sampling period is h = 1.4/a. The analog controller from Example 1.2 
18 also shown (dashed). 


strategy used has the same form as the control strategy in Example 1.2, that is, 
uta} = tote (te) + tite (te-1} ~ doy {te} — 81¢ée—1) — ritli} (1.5) 


The parameter values are different. When controlling the disk drive, the system can 
be implemented in such a way that sampling is initiated when the command signal 
is changed. In this way it is possible to avoid the extra time delay that occurs due 
to the lack of synchronization of sampling and command signal changes illustrated 
in Fig. 1.4. s 
The example shows that control strategies with different behavior can be ob- 
tained with computer control, In the particular example the response time can 
be reduced by a factor of 2. The control strategy in Example 1.3 is called dead- 
beat control because the system is at rest when the desired position is reached. 
Such a control scheme cannot he obtained with a continuous-time controller. 


Aliasing 


One property of the time-varying nature of computer-controlled systems was 
illustrated in Fig. 1.4. We will now illustrate another property that has far- 
reaching consequences. Stable linear time-invariant systems have the property 
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Figure 1.10 Simulation of the disk arm servo with analog and computer 
control. The frequency g is 1, the sampling period is A = 0.5, and there 
is a measurement noise n = 0.1 sin 12¢. (a) Continuows-time system; (b) 
sampled-data system. 


that the steady-state response to sinusoidal excitations is sinusoidal with the 
frequency of the excitation signal. It will be shown that computer-controlled 
systems behave in a much more complicated way because sampling will create 
signals with new frequencies. This can drastically deteriorate performance if 
proper precautions are not taken. 


Example 1.4 Sampling creates new frequencies 


Consider the systems for control of the disk drive arm discussed in Example 1.2. 
Assume that the frequency ap 1s 1 rad/s, let the sampling period be A = 0.5/0, 
and assume that there is a sinusoidal measurement noise with amplitude 0.1 and 
frequency 12 rad/s. Figure 1.10 shows interesting variables for the continuous-time 
system and the computer-controlled system. There is clearly a drastic difference 
between the systems. For the continuous-time system, the measurement noise has 
very little influence on the arm position. It does, however, create substantial con- 
trol action with the frequency of the measurement noise. The high-frequency mea- 
Surement noise is not noticeable in the control signal for the computer-controlled 
system, but there is also a substantial low-frequency component, 

To understand what happens, we can consider Fig. 1.11, which shows the 
control signal and the measured signal on an expanded scale. The figure shows 
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Figure 1.11 Simulation of the disk arm servo with computer contro]. The 
frequency (Wo is 1, the sampling period is A = 0.5, and there is a measurement 
noise 7 = 0.1 sin 12¢. 


that there is a considerable variation of the measured signal over the sampling 
period and the low-frequency variation is obtained hy sampling the high-frequency 


signal at a slow rate. " 


We have thus made the striking observation that sampling creates signals with 
new frequencies. This is clearly a phenomenon that we must understand in 
order to deal with computer-controlled systems. At this stage we do not wish 
to go into the details of the theory; let it suffice to mention that sampling of a 
signal with frequency @ creates signal components with frequencies 


sampled = NOs t w {1.6) 


where w, = 27/h is the sampling frequency, and n is an arhitrary integer. 
Sampling thus creates new frequencies. This is further discussed in Sec, 7.4. 

In the particular example we have œ, = 47 = 12.57, and the measurement 
signal has the frequency 12 rad/s. In this case we find that sampling creates a 
signal component with the frequency 0.57 rad/s. The period of this signal is thus 
11s. This is the low-frequency component that is clearly visible in Fig. 1,11. 

Example 1.4 illustrated that lower frequencies can be created hy sampling. 
It follows from (1.6) that sampling also can give frequencies that are higher than 
the excitation frequency. This is illustrated in the following example. 


Example 1.5 Creation of higher frequencies hy sampling 


Figure 1.12 shows what can happen when a sinusoidal signal of frequency 4,9 Hz 
is applied to the system in Example 1.1, which has a sampling period of 10 Hz. It 
follows from Eq. (1.6) that a signal component with frequency 5.1 Hz is created by 
sampling. This signal interacts with the original signat with frequency 4.9 Hz to 


give the beating of 0.1 Hz shown in the figure. z 
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Figure 1.12 Sinusoidal! excitation of the sampled system in Example 1.5. 
(a) Input sinusoidal with frequency 4.9 Hz, (b) Sampled-system output. The 
sampling period is 0.1 s. (c} Output of the corresponding continuous-time 
system. 


There are many aspects of sampled systems that indeed can be understood by 
linear time-invariant theory. The examples piven indicate, however, that the 
sampled systems cannot be fully understood within that framework. It is thus 
useful to have other tools for analysis. 

The phenomenon that the sampling process creates new frequency com- 
ponents is called aliasing. A consequence of Eq. (1.6) is that there will be low- 
frequency components created whenever the sampled signal contains frequen- 
cies that are larger than half the sampling frequency, The frequency @y = @,/2 


is called the Nyquist frequency and is an important parameter of a sampled sys- 
tem. 


Presampling Filters or Antialiasing Filters 


To avoid the difficulties illustrated in Fig. 1.10, itis essential that all signal com- 
ponents with frequencies higher than the Nyquist frequency are removed before 
a signal is sampled. By doing this the signals sampled will not change much 
over a sampling interval and the difficulties illustrated in the previous exam- 
ples are avoided. The filters that reduce the high-frequency components of the 
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signals are called antialiasing filters. These filters are an important component 
of computer-controlled systems. The proper selection of sampling periods and 
antialiasing filters are important aspects of the design of computer-controlled 
systems, 


Difference Equations 


Although a computer-controlled system may have a quite complex behavior, it 
is very easy to describe the behavior of the system at the sampling instants. We 
will illustrate this by analyzing the disk drive with a deadbeat controller. 


Example 1.6 Difference equations 
The input-output properties of the process Eq. (1.1) can be described by 
2 


Ylle) — 2y(te-1) + ¥(ty_2) = me (ufte) + uty) (1.7) 


This equation is exact if the control signal is constant over the sampling intervals. 
The deadbeat control strategy is given by Eq. (1.5) and the closed-loop system thus 
can be described by the equations. 


vite) = 2y(te-1) + Yitro) = (ulta 1) + ulta) 


(1.8) 
u{te) + ryu(ty_o) = tote, (te_1) — Soyltyr) — syli- 


where œ = kh*/2J. Elimination of the control signal u between these equations 
gives 


Yle) + (ry ~ 2 + esp) y(f4-1) + (a — 2r, + a (89 + s1)) y(th-2) + (ry + æsi) yira) 


= SS (ueli) + te (t-2)) 


The parameters of the deadbeat controller are given by 


ry = 0.75 
125 25d 
nT 
0.75  LSd 
nr se 
11 
=ar 


With these parameters the closed-loop system becomes 


yli) = 5 (weltea) + ulta) 


It follows from this equation that the output is the average value of the past two 
values of the command signal. Compare with Fig. 1.9. E 
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The example illustrates that the behavior of the computer-controlled system at 
the sampling instants ts described by a linear difference equation. This obser- 
vation is true for general linear systems. Difference equations, therefore, will 
be a key element of the theory of computer-controlled systems, they play the 
same role as differential equations for continuous systems, and they will give 
the values of the important system variables at the sampling instants. If we 
are satisfied by this knowledge, it is possible to develop a simple theory for 
analysis and design of sampled systems. To have a more complete knowledge 
of the behavior of the systems, we must also analyse the behavior between the 
sampling instants and make sure that the system variables do net change too 
much over a sampling period. 


Is There a Need for a Theory for Computer-Controlled Systems? 


The examples in this section have demonstrated that computer-controlled sys- 
tems can be designed simply by using continuous-time theory and approximat- 
ing the differential equations describing the controllers by difference equations. 
The examples also have shown that computer-controlled systems have the poten- 
tial of giving contro] schemes, such as the deadbeat strategy, with behavior that 
cannot be obtained by continuous-time systems, It also has been demonstrated 
that sampling can create phenomena that are not found in linear time-invariant 
systems. It also has heen demonstrated that the selection of the sampling pe- 
riod is important and that it is necessary to use antialiasing filters. These issues 
clearly indicate the need for a theory for computer-controlied systems. 


1.4 Inherently Sampled Systems 


Sampled models are natural descriptions for many phenomena. The theory of 


sampled-data systems, therefore, has many applications outside the field of com- 
puter control. 


Sampling due to the Measurement System 


In many cases, sampling will occur naturally in connection with the measure- 
ment procedure. A few examples follow. 


Example 1.7 Radar 


When a radar antenna rotates, information about range and direction is naturally 
obtained once per revolution of the antenna. A sampled model is thus the natural 
way to describe a radar system. Attempts to describe radar systems were, in fact, 
one of the starting points of the theory of sampled systems. m 


Example 1.8 Analytical instruments 


In process-control systems, there are many variables that cannot be measured on- 
line, so a sample of the product is analyzed off-line in an analytical instrument 
such as a mass spectrograph or a chromatograph. B 
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Figure 1.13 Thyristor control circuit. 


Example 1.9 Economic systems 


Accounting procedures in economic systems are often tied to the calendar. Although 
transactions may occur at any time, information about important variables is ac- 
cumulated only at certain times—for example, daily, weekly, monthly, quarterly, or 
yearly, a 


Example 1.10 Magnetic flow meters 


A magnetic fow meter is based on the principle that current that moves in a 
magnetic field generates a voltage. In a typical meter a magnetic field is generated 
across the pipe and the voltage is measured in a direction orthogonal to the field. 
To compensate for electrolytic voltages that often are present, it is common to 
use a pulsed operation in which the field is switched on and off periodically. This 
switching causes an inherent sampling. rT 


Sampling due to Pulsed Operation 


Many systems are inherently sampled because information is transmitted using 
pulsed information. Electronic circuits are a prototype example. They were also 


one source of inspiration for the development of sampled-data theory. Other 
examples follow. 


Example 1.11 Thyristor control 


Power electronics using thyristors are sampled systems. Consider the circuit in 
Fig. 1.13. The current can be switched on only when the voltage is positive. When 
the current is switched on, it remains on until the current has a zero crossing. The 
current is thus synchronized to the periodicity of the power supply. The variation 
of the ingition time will cause the sampling period to vary, which must be taken 
care of when making models for thyristor circuits. a 


Example 1.12 Biological systems 


Biological systems are fundamentally sampled because the signal transmission in 
the nervous system is in the form of pulses. m 


Example 1.13 Internal-combustion engines 


An internal-combustion engine is a sampled system, The ignition can be viewed as 
a clock that synchronizes the operation of the engine. A torque pulse is generated 
at each ignition. a 
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Injector Detector 


f= 10 MHz 


Figure 1.14 Particle accelerator with stochastic cooling. 


Example 1.14 Particle accelerators 


Particle accelerators are the key experimental tool in particle physics. The Dutch 
engineer Simnon van der Meer made a major improvement in accelerators by 
introducing feedback to control particle paths, which made it possible to increase 
tbe beam intensity and to improve the beam quality substantially. The method, 
which 1s called stochastic cooling, was a key factor in the successful experiments 
at CERN. As a result van der Meer shared the 1984 Nobel Prize in Physics with 
Carlo Rubbia. 

A schematic diagram of the system is shown in Fig. 1.14. The particles enter 
into a circular orbit via the injector. The particles are picked up by a detector at a 
fixed position and the energy of the particles is increased by the kicker, which is 
located at a fixed position. The system is inherently sampled because the particles 
are only observed when they pass the detector and control only acts when they 
pass the kicker. 

From the point of view of sampled systems, it is interesting to observe that 
there is inherent sampling both in sensing and actuation. a 


The systems in these examples are periodic because of their pulsed operation. 
Periodic systems are quite difficult to handle, hut they can be considerably 
simplified by studying the systems at instants synchronized with the pulses— 
that is, by using sampled-data models. The processes then can he described as 
time-invariant discrete-time systems at the sampling instants. Examples 1.11 
and 1.13 are of this type. 
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1.5 How Theory Developed 


Although the major applications of the theory of sampled systems are currently 
in computer control, many of the problems were encountered earlier. In this 
section some of the main ideas in the development of the theory are discussed. 
Many of the ideas are extensions of the ideas for continuous-time systems. 


The Sampling Theorem 


Because all computer-controlled systems operate on values of the process vari- 
ables at discrete times only, it is very important to know the conditions under 
which a signal can be recovered from its values in discrete points only. The 
key issue was explored by Nyquist, who showed that to recover a sinusoidal 
signal from its samples, it is necessary to sample at least twice per period. A 
complete solution was given in an important work by Shannon in 1949. This is 
very fundamental for the understanding of some of the phenomena occuring in 
discrete-time systems. 


Difference Equations 


The first germs of a theory for sampled systems appeared in connection with 
analyses of specific control systems, The behavior of the chopper-bar galvanome- 
ter, investigated in Oldenburg and Sartorius (1948), was one of the earliest con- 
tributions to the theery. It was shown that many properties could be understood 
by analyzing a linear time-invariant difference equation. The difference equa- 
tion replaced the differential equations in continuous-time theory. For example, 
stability could be investigated by the Schur-Cohn method, which is equivalent 
to the Routh-Hurwitz criterion. 


Numerical Anaiysis 


The theory of sampled-data analysis is closely related to numerical analysis. 
Integrals are evaluated numerically by approximating them with sums. Many 
optimization problems can be described in terms of difference equations. Ordi- 
nary differential equations are integrated by approximating them by difference 
equations. For instance, step-length adjustment in integration routines can be 
regarded as a sampled-data control problem. A large body of theory is avail- 
able that is related to computer-controlled systems. Difference equations are an 
important element of this theory, too. 


Transform Methods 


During and after World War II, a lot of activity was devoted to analysis of 
radar systems. These systems are naturally sampled because a position mea- 
surement is obtained once per antenna revolution. One prohlem was to find 
ways to describe these new systems, Because transform theory had been so 
useful for continuous-time systems, it was natural to try to develop a similar 
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theory for sampled systems. The first steps in this direction were taken by 
Hurewicz (1947). He introduced the transform of a sequence f (kA), defined by 


Z{f(hh)} = $ 2 *f (hh) 


k=0 


This transform is similar to the generating function, which had heen used so 
successfully in many branches of applied mathematics. The transform was later 
defined as the z-transform by Ragazzini and Zadeh (1952). Transform theory 
was developed independently in the Soviet Union, in the United States, and in 
Great Britain. Tsypkin (1949) and Tsypkin (1950) called the transform the dis- 
crete Laplace transform and developed a systematic theory for pulse-controiled 
systems based on the transform. The transform method was also independently 
developed by Barker (1952) in England. 

In the United States the transform was further developed in a Ph.D. dis- 
sertation by Jury at Columbia University. Jury developed tools both for analysis 
and design. He also showed that sampled systems could be better than their 
continuous-time equivalents. (See Example 1.3 in See. 1.3.) Jury also empha- 
sized that it was possible to obtain a closed-loop system that exactly achieved 
steady state in finite time, In later works he also showed that sampling can 
cause cancellation of poles and zeros. A closer investigation of this property 
later gave rise to the notions of observability and reachability. 

The z-transform theory leads to comparatively simple results. A limitation 
of the theory, however, is that it tells what happens to the system only at the 
sampling instants. The behavior between the sampling instants is not just an 
academic question, because it was found that systems could exhibit hidden oscil- 
lations. These oscillations are zero at the sampling instants, but very noticeable 
in between. 

Another approach to the theory of sampled system was taken by Linvill 
{1951}. Following ideas due to MacColl {1945}, he viewed the sampling as an 
amplitude modulation. Using a describing-function approach, Linvill effectively 
described intersample behavior. Yet another approach to the analysis of the 
problem was the delayed z-transform, which was developed by Tsypkin in 1950, 
Barker in 1951, and Jury in 1956. It is also known as the modified z-transform. 

Much of the development of the theory was done by a group at Columbia 
University led by John Ragazzini. Jury, Kalman, Bertram, Zadeh, Franklin, 
Friedland, Krane, Freeman, Sarachik, and Sklansky all did their Ph.D. work 
for Ragazzini. 

Toward the end of the 1950s, the z-transform approach to sampled sys- 
tems had matured, and several textbooks appeared almost simultaneously: Jury 
(1958), Ragazziui and Franklin (1958), Tsypkin (1958), and Tou (1959). This 
theory, which was patterned after the theory of linear time-invariant continuous- 
time systems, gave good tools for analysis and synthesis of sampled systems. A 
few modifications had to be made because of the time-varying nature of sampled 


systems. For example, all operations in a block-diagram representation do not 
commute! 
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State-Space Theory 


A very important event in the late 1950s was the development of state-space 
theory. The major inspiration came from mathematics and the theory of ordinary 
differential equations and from mathematicians such as Lefschetz, Pontryagin, 
and Bellman. Kalman deserves major credit for the state-space approach to 
control theory. He formulated many of the basic concepts and solved many of 
the important problems, 

Several of the fundamental concepts grew out of an analysis of the problem 
of whether it would be possible to get systems in which the variables achieved 
steady state in finite time. The analysis of this problem led to the notions of 
reachability and observability. Kalman’s work also led to a much simpler formu- 
lation of the analysis of sampled systems: The basic equations could be derived 
simply by starting with the differential equations and integrating them under 
the assumption that the control signal is constant over the sampling period. The 
discrete-time representation is then obtained by only considering the system at 
the sampling points. This leads to a very simple state-space representation of 
sampled-data systems. 


Optimal and Stochastic Control 


There were aiso several other important developments in the late 1950s. Bell- 
man (1957) and Pontryagin et al. (1962) showed that many design problems 
could be formulated as optimization problems. For nonlinear systems this led to 
nonclassical calculus of variations. An explicit solution was given for linear sys- 
tems with quadratic loss functions by Bellman, Glicksberg, and Gross {1958}. 
Kalman (1960a) showed in a celehrated paper that the linear quadratic problem 
could be reduced to a solution of a Riccati equation. Kalman also showed that 
the classical Wiener filtering problem could be reformulated in the state-space 
framework. This permitted a “soiution” in terms of recursive equations, which 
were very well suited to computer calculation. 

In the beginning of the 1960s, a stochastic variational problem was for- 
mulated by assuming that disturbances were random processes. The optimal 
control problem for linear systems could be formulated and solved for the case 
of quadratic loss functions. This led to the development of stochastic control 
theory. The work resulted in the so-called Linear Quadratic Gaussian (LQG) 
theory. This is now a major design tool for multivariable linear systems. 


Algebraic System Theory 


The fundamental problems of linear system theory were reconsidered at the 
end of the 1960s and the beginning of the 1970s. The algebraic character of the 
problems was reestablished, which resulted in a better understanding of the 
foundations of linear system theory, Techniques to solve specific problems using 
polynomial methods were another result {see Kalman, Falb, and Arbib (1969), 


Rosenhrock (1970), Wonham (1974), Kuéera (1979, 1991), and Blomberg and 
Ylinen (1983)]. 
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System Identification 


All techniques for analysis and design of control systems are based on the avail- 
ability of appropriate modcls for process dynamics. The success of classical con- 
trol theory that almost exclusively builds on Laplace transforms was largely 
due to the fact that the transfer function of a process can be determined ex- 
perimentally using frequency response. The development of digital contro} was 
accompanied by a similar development of system identification methods. These 
allow experimental determination of the pulse-transfer function or the differ- 
ence equations that are the starting point of analysis and design of digital 
control systems. Good sources of information on these techniques are Åström 


and Eykhoff (1971), Norton (1986), Ljung (1987), Söderström and Stoica (1989), 
and Johansson (1993). 


Adaptive Control 


When digital computers are used to implement a controller, it is possible to im- 
plement more complicated control algorithms. A natural step is to include both 
parameter estimation methods and control design algorithms. In this way it is 
possible to obtain adaptive control algorithms that determine the mathematical 
models and perform control system design on-line. Research on adaptive control 
began in the mid-1950s, Significant progress was made in the 1970s when feasi- 
bility was demonstrated in industrial applications. The advent of the micropro- 
cessor made the algorithms cost-effective, and commercial adaptive regulators 
appeared in the early 1980s, This has stimulated vigorous research on theoret- 
ical issues and significant product development. See, for instance, Astrém and 


Wittenmark (1973, 1980, 1995), Åström (1983b, 1987), and Goodwin and Sin 
(1984). 


Automatic Tuning 


Controller parameters are often tuned manually. Experience has shown that it 
is difficult to adjust more than two parameters manually. From the user point of 
view it is therefore helpful to have tuning tools built into the controllers. Such 
systems are similar to adaptive controllers. They are, however, easier to design 
and use, With computer-based controllers it is easy to incorporate tuning tools. 


Such systems also started to appear industrially in the mid-1980s. See Åström 
and Hagglund (1995). 


1.6 Notes and References 


To acquire mature knowledge about a field it is useful to know its history and 
to read some of the original papers. Jury and Tsypkin (1971), and Jury (1980), 
written by two of the originators of sampled-data theory, give a useful per- 
spective. Karly work on sampled systems is found in MacColl (1945), Hurewicz 
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(1947), and Oldenburg and Sartorius (1948), The sampling theorem was given 
in Kotelnikov {1933} and Shannon (1949). 

Major contributions to the early theory of sampled-data systems were ob- 
tained in England by Lawden (1951) and Barker (1952); in the United States by 
Linvill (1951), Ragazzini and Zadeh (1952), and Jury (1956); and in the Soviet 
Union by Tsypkin (1949) and Tsypkin {1950).The first textbooks on sampled- 
data theory appeared toward the end of the 1950s. They were Jury (1958), 
Ragazzini and Franklin (1958), Tsypkin (1958), and Tou (1959). A large num- 
ber of textbooks have appeared since then. Among the more common ones we 
can mention Ackermann (1972, 1996), Kuo (1980), Franklin and Powell (1989), 
and Isermann (1989, 1991}. 

The idea of formulating contro! problems in the state space also resulted 
in a reformulation of sampled-data theory. Kalman (1961) is seminal. 

Some fundamental references on optimal and stochastic control are Bell- 
man (1957), Bellman, Glicksberg, and Gross (1958), Kalman (1960a}, Pontrya- 
gin et al. (1962), and Astrém (1970). The algebraic system approach is discussed 
in Kaiman, Falb, and Arbib (1969), Rosenbrock (1970), Wonham (1974), Kuéera 
(1979, 1991, 1993), and Blomberg and Ylinen (1983). 

System identifteation is surveyed in Astrém and Eykhoff (1971}, Ljung and 
Söderström (1983), Norton (1986), Ljung (1987), Söderström and Stoica (1989), 
and Johansson (1993). Adaptive control is discussed in Bellman (1961), Astrém 
and Wittenmark (1973, 1980, 1995), Åström (1983b, 1987), Goodwin and Sin 
(1984), Gupta (1986), and Åström and Hägglund (1995). 

A survey of distributed computer systems is found in Lucas {1986}. In 
Gustafsson, Lundh, and Söderlind (1988), it is shown how step-length control 
in numerical integration can be regarded as a control problem. This is also 
discussed in Hairer and Wanner (1991), 

Many additional references are given in the following sections. We also 
recommend the proceedings of the IFAC Symposia on Digital Computer Appli- 
cations to Process Control and on Identification and System Parameter Estima- 
tion, which are published by Pergamon Press. 
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Discrete-Time Systems 


2.1 Introduction 


Mathematical models for computer-controlled systems are introduced in this 
chapter. A key idea is to show how a continuous-time system can be transformed 
into a discrete-time system by considering the behavior of the signals at the 
sampling instants. 

in this chapter the system is studied as seen from the computer. The com- 
puter receives measurements from the process at discrete times and transmits 
new control signals at discrete times. The goal then is to descrihe the change in 
the signals from sample to sample and disregard the behavior between the sam- 
ples, The use of difference equations then becomes a natural tool. It should be 
emphasized that computer-oriented mathematical models only give the behavior 
at the sampling points—the physical process is still a continuous-time system. 
Looking at the problem this way, however, will greatly simplify the treatment. 
We will give formulas that allow a computation of intersample behavior, but a 
full treatment of process-oriented models, which takes continuous-time behavior 
into account, is given in Chapter 7. 

One point that must be treated with some caution is that the sampled- 
data system is time-varying (see Example 1.1), This problem is also discussed 
in Chapter 7. In this chapter the problem of time variation is avoided by study- 
ing the signals at time instances that are synchronized with the clock in the 
computer. This gives models described by difference equations in state-space 
and input-output forms. Section 2.2 gives a description of the sampling mecha- 
nism. Section 2.3 treats the problem of finding the discrete-time representation 
of a continuous-time state-space model by using zero-order-hold devices. The in- 
verse problem of finding the continuous-time system that corresponds to a given 
discrete-time system is also treated in Sec, 2.3. The general solution of forced 
difference equations is given in Sec. 2.4. Sections 2.5 and 2.6 deal with trans- 
formation of state-space models and the connection between state-space and 
input-output models. Shift operators are used to describe input-output mod- 
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els, Shift-operator calculus is equivalent to the use of differential operators for 
continuous-time systems. The discrete-time equivalent of the Laplace transform 
is the z-transform, which is covered in Sec. 2.7. 

The treatment of state-space models in Sec. 2.3 covers the multivariable 
case. The discussion of input-output models is, however, restricted to single- 
input-single-cutput systems. Extensions to the multivariable case are possible, 
but are not used in this book because they require the mathematics of polyno- 
mial matrices. 

In order to design computer-controlled systems, it is important to under- 
stand how poles and zeros of continuous-time and discrete-time models are 
related. This is treated in Sec. 2.8. The selection of sampling period is discussed 
in Sec. 2.9. Rules of thumb based on the appearances of transient responses are 
given in terms of samples per rise time. 


2.2 Sampling Continuous-Time Signals 


According to dictionaries, sampling means “the act or process of taking a small 
part or quantity of something as a sample for testing or analysis.” In the context 
of control and communication, sampling means that a continuous-time signal is 
replaced by a sequence of numbers, which represents the values of the signal at 
certain times. 

Sampling is a fundamental property of computer-controlled systems be- 
cause of the discreta-time nature of the digital computer. Consider, for example, 
the system shown in Fig. 1.1. The process variables are sampled in connec- 
tion with the analog conversion and then converted to digital representation for 
processing. The continuous-time signal that represents the process variables 
is thus converted to a sequence of numbers, which is processed by the digital 
computer. The processing gives a new sequence of numbers, which is converted 
to a continuous-time signal and applied to the process. In the system shown in 
Fig. 1.1, this is handled by the D-A converter. The process of converting a se- 
quence of numbers into a continuous-time signal is called signal reconstruction. 

For the purpose of analysis, it is useful to have a mathematical description 
of sampling. Sampling a continuous-time signal simply means to replace the 
signal by its values in a discrete set of pointe. Let Z be the positive and negative 
integers Z = {...,-1,0,1,...} and let {t, : k € Z} be a subset of the real 
numbers called the sampling instants. The sampled version of the signal f is 
then the sequence {7 (f}) :# € Z}. Sampling is a linear operation. The sampling 
instants are often equally spaced in time, that is, t} = k - h. This case is called 
periodic sampling and h is called the sampling period, or the sampling time. 
The corresponding frequency f, = 1/h (Hz) or w, = 21/h (rad/s) is called the 
sampling frequency. It is also convenient to introduce a notation for half the 
sampling frequency fy = 1/(2h) (H2) or wy = #/h (rad/s), which is called the 
Nyquist frequency. 

More complicated sampling schemes can also be used. For instance, dit 
ferent sampling periods can be used for different control loops. This is called 
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multirate sampling and can be considered to be the superposition of several 
periodic sampting schemes. 

The case of periodic sampling is well understood. Most theory is devoted 
ta this case, but systems with multirate sampling are becoming more important 
because of the increased use of multiprocessor systems. With modern software 
for concurrent processes, it is also possible to design a system as if it were 
composed of many different processes running asynchronously. There are also 
technical advantages in using different sampling rates for different variables. 


2.3 Sampling a Continuous-Time State-Space System 


A fundamental problem is how to describe a continuous-time system connected 
ta a computer via A-D and D-A converters. Consider the system shown in 
Fig. 2.1. The signals in the computer are the sequences {u(f,}} and {y(t,)}. 
The key problem is to find the relationship between these sequences. To find 
the discrete-time equivalent of a continuous-time system is called sampling a 
continuous-time system. The model obtained is also called a stroboscopic model 
because it gives a relationship between the system variables at the sampling 
instants only, To obtain the desired descriptions, it is necessary ta describe the 
converters and the system, Assume that the continuous-time system is given in 
the folowing state-space form: 


dx 
ar = Axle) + Bult) (2.1) 
y(t) = Cx(t) + Du(t) 


The system has r inputs, p outputs, and is of order n. 


Zero-Order-Hold Sampling of a System 


A common situation in computer control is that the D-A converter is so con- 
structed that it holds the analog signal constant until a new conversion is 
commanded. This is often called a zero-order-hold circuit. It is then natural 


{utt,)} 


System 


Figure 2.1 Block diagram of a continuous-time system connected to A-D 
and D-A converters. 
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to choose the sampling instants, é,, as the times when the control changes, Be- 
cause the control signal is discontinuous, it is necessary to specify its behavior 
at the discontinuities. The convention that the signal is continuous from the 
right is adopted. The control signal is thus represented by the sampled signal 
{u(t}: k =... ,-1,0,1,...}. The relationship between the system variahles at 
the sampling instants will now be determined. Given the state at the sampling 
time t,, the state at some future time ¢ is obtained by solving (2.1). The state 
at time f, where t, < t < tpp is thus given by 


t 
a(t) = etl yit) + | e^ Buls) ds! 
di 


7 
— pñ th) Alt-s') Fa! 
=e ti) fe ds Bu(ts} 
ds i (2.2) 


f-ty 
= toate) + | eds Buty) 
ra 


= Dft ta)x(te) + P(t, tajuta) 


The second equality follows because u is constant between the sampling in- 
stants. 

The state vector at time ¢ is thus a linear function of x(t} and uita}. If 
the A-D and D-A converters in Fig. 2.1 are perfectly synchronized and if the 
conversion times are negligible, the input u and the output y can be regarded as 
being sampled at the same instants. The system equation of the sampled system 
at the sampling instants is then 


aftesi) = PlEgar te)elte) + (tesa teju (ta) 


yit] = Crit) + Duty) (2.3) 


where 


D(ty4 1. fp) — g^limi mta) 
thei-te 

V(tes1, te} = | eds B 
0 


The relationship between the sampled signals thus can be expressed by the 
linear difference equation, (2.3). Notice that Equation (2.3) does not involve 
any approximations. It gives the exact values of the state variables and the 
output at the sampling instants because the control signal is constant between 
the sampling instants. The model in (2.3) is therefore called a zero-order-hold 
sampling of the system in (2.1). The system in (2.3) can algo he called the 
zero-order-hold equivalent of (2.1). 

In most cases D = 0. One reason for this is because in computer-controlled 
systems, the output y is first measured and the control signal u(t,) is then 
generated as a function of y(t,). In practice it often happens that there is a 
significant delay between the A-D and D-A conversions, However, it is easy to 
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make the necessary modifications. The state vector at times between sampling 
points is given by (2.2). This makes it possible to investigate the intersample 
behavior of the system. Notice that the responses between the sampling points 
are parts of step responses, with initial conditions, for the system. This implies 
that the system is running in open loop between the sampling points. 

For periodic sampling with period A, we have ¢, = k- h and the model of 
(2.3) simplifies to the time-invariant system 


r(kh + h) = Ox(kh) + Tu(hh) 


(hh) = Cx(kh) + Du(kh) (2.4) 


where 


D =g“ 
h 2.5 
r = [ e^ ds B 28) 
a 
It follows from (2.5) that 


de(t) _ E 

~a = A@(t) = D(A 
dr(t) 

<a = 9B 


The matrices ® and I therefore satisfy the equation 


alo. | _ [P r) É a) 


where / is a unit matrix of the same dimension as the number of inputs. The 


matrices P(A) and (A) for the sampling period A therefore can he obtained 
from the block matrix 


(ow ra -on((4 h | r) (2.6) 


How to Compute ¢ and T 


The calculations required to sample a continuous-time system are the evaluation 
of a matrix exponential and the integration of a matrix exponential. These can 
be done in many different ways, for instance, by using the following: 


e Numerical calculation in MATLAB® or MATRIXy® 
e Series expansion of the matrix exponential 


+ The Laplace transform—the Laplace transform of exp(Aé) is (sf - A)~! 
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s Cayley-Hamilton’s theorem (see Appendix B) 
s Transformation to diagonal or Jordan forms 
» Symbolic computer algebra, using programs such as Maple® and Mathe- 


matica®, 


Calculations by hand are feasible for low-order systems, n < 2, and for 
high-order systems with special structures. One way to simplify the computa- 
tions is to compute 


h 2 223 ip,itl 
Ah? Ath Ath 
= As = Íh —_—— ——— `y.. noe 
Y fe ds = Ih + -r +a + +arnit 


The matrices $ and T are given by 


p=I+AY¥ 
T=¥8 


Computer evaluation can be done using several different numerical algorithms 
in MATLAB® or MaTRIXy®. 


Example 2.1 First-order system 
Consider the system 


dx 
a =ax+ fu 
with a #0. Applying Eqs. (2.5) we get 

p= eth 


a 


* B 
r= f e™ dsf = = (et — 1) 
0 
The sampled system thus becomes 


x{kh +h) =e x(kh) + E (e — tu( bh) 


Example 2,2 Double integrator 
The double integrator (see Example A.1 in Appendix A) is described by 


z= (e ol + [i] 
de lo of ** la] 


y= E JE 
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Hence 


l à 
oses Itah AR E= AEII a= ) 


0 1 0 p 0 L 
hË 
h 
r= f (i |a= z| 
ii 1 h 


The discrete-time model of the double integrator is 


h 
Lh n 
x = x kh 
(kh +h) f | ws [7] a an 
y(kh) = [1 o) (kh) 
E 


Example 2.3 Motor 
A simple normalized model of an electrical DC motor (see Example A.2 in Ap- 


pendix A} is given by 
dx ~] 0 4 1 
— = H 
d |1 0J” lo 
y= (0 1} x 


The Laplace transform method gives 


e-a (tH a l [; 0 |- s+1 
-l ¢ s(st+l) |1 s+1 1 


En | o 


Hence 


and 


h "p 1- i 
o \l-e’ h-l+te 


where £- is the inverse of the Laplace transform. n 


The Inverse of Sampling 


Sampling a system defines a map from continuous-time systems, as in (2.1), 
to discrete-time systems, as in (2.4). A natural question is if and when it is 
possible to get the corresponding continuous-time system from a discrete-time 
description. 
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Example 2.4 Inverse sampling 
Consider the first-order difference equation 


x{kh +h) = ax(kh) + bu(kh) 


From Example 2.1 we find that the corresponding continuous-time system is ob- 


tained from 
eat =ü 
p { ett 1) b 
This gives 
1 
g= hk ina 
i 
Pye oF 
This example shows that a continuous-time system with real coefficients is obtained 
only when æ is positive. E 


To investigate the process of sampling in the general case we note that it follows 


from (2.6) that 
A E) atm ® "| 
0 0) A 0 I 


where In (-) is the matrix logarithmic function. The continuous-time system 
is thus obtained by taking the matrix logarithm function of a block matrix. 
Computation of matrix logarithm is discussed in Appendix B., From the Cayley- 
Hamilton theorem it must be assumed that tbe logarithm exists only when the 
matrix does not have any eigenvalues on the negative real axis. There is also 
a nonuniqueness in the matrix logarithmic function for complex arguments, 
which is illustrated by the following example. 


Example 2.6 Harmonic oscillator 
The discrete-time system 


l-as ah 
x(RA) + ( ugh 


can be obtained by sampling a continuous-time system with 


a=( a] m (0) 


25 
osat n-O0,1,... 


cosah singh 


kht+h) = 
(kh +h) {eee cos oh 


) wc) 


where 


In this case the inverse prohlem has many solutions (compare Examples A.3 and 
B.1). This is generally the case if the matrix Ọ has complex eigenvalues. Notice that 
there always exists a unique w in the interval -iy << wy, where y = A/h 
is the Nyquist frequency associated with the sampling period h. E 
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Sampling a System with Time Detay 


Time delays are common in mathematical models of industrial processes. The 
theory of continuous-time systems with time delays is complicated because the 
systems are infinite-dimensional. 

It is, however, easy to sample systems with time delays because the control 
signal is constant between sampling instants, which makes the sampled-data 
system finite-dimensional. Let the system he described by 


dx(t) 
dt 


= Ax(t}+ Bult- t) (2.8) 


It is assumed initially that the time delay 7 is less than or equal to the sampling 
period. The zero-order-hold sampling of the system (2.8) will now be calculated. 
Integration of (2.8) over one sampling period gives 


kh+h 
x(kh +h) = e*x(kh)+ | efththth-2) Bus! — t) ds’ (2.9) 
kh 


Because the signal u(t) is piecewise constant over the sampling interval, the de- 
layed signal (t-t) is also piecewise constant. The delayed signal will, however, 
change between the sampling instants (see Fig. 2.2). To evaluate the integral 
of (2.9), it is then convenient to split the integration interval into two parts so 


hh—-h kh kh+h khi2h t 


Figure 2.2 The relationship among u(t), the delayed signal u(t - 7), and 
the sampling instants. 
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that u(¢— T) is constant in each part. Hence 
kh+h 
| eAlAhth-s) By (6 _ T) de 
kh 


katt kh+h 
= | ekiri) B ds! ulkh —h) + | e^it- D ds! u(kh) 
kh Ratt 


= Pyu(kh — h) + Pou(kh) 


Sampling the continuous-time system (2.8) thus gives 


sikh +h) = @x(kA) + Tou(kh) +P yu(kh — A} (2.10) 
where 
D = AA 
iF As 
To -f ends B (2.11) 


T 
Ty = cation | e“* ds B 
4 


A state-space model of (2.10) is given by 


(“ven | _ lo o] í x(kh} + ("| u(kh) 

u(kh} 0 0 u(kh — A} I 

Notice that r extra state variables u{kh — h), which represent the past values 
of the control signal, are introduced. The continuous-time system of (2.8) is 
infinite dimensional; the corresponding sampled system, however, is a finite- 
dimensional system. Thus time delays are considerably simpler to handle if the 
system is sampled, for the following reason: To specify the state of the system, 
it is necessary to store the input over a time interval equal to the time delay. 
With zero-order-hold reconstruction, the input signal can be represented always 
by a finite number of values. 


Example 2.6 First-order system with time delay 
Consider the system 
d 
= = ax(t) + puft- t) 


with æ # 0. Assume that the system is sampled with period h, where 0 < t € h. 
Equation (2.11) gives 


Ọ =a =e" 


-r fi 
Tp = by = | eB ds= — (petr) — 1) 
Q ag 


T 
Fi = by = ptlt-z) f e"B ds= f (ew* _ eth) 
0 
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The sampled system is thus 


x{hh + h) = ax(RA) + bou(RA} + bulk — h) 


Example 2.7 Double integrator with delay 
The double integrator in Example 2.2 with a time delay 0 < T <A gives 


b= = f A 
0 1l 
r L h- T? E 
r= etn f e*dsB = | ‘| i= r (h z) 
0 0 1 T t 


h-r (h-r) 
To -f e" ds B = | 2 | 
° h-t 


Longer Time Delays 


If the time delay is longer than A, then the previous analysis has to be modified 
a little. If 


t=(d-h+t O<T Eh 
where d is an integer, the following equation is obtained: 
x(kh +h) = bxlkh) + Tou{kh — (d ~ 1A) +T iulkh — dh) 


where To and I’ are given by (2.11) with r replaced by z’, The corresponding 
state-space description is 


x(hh +h) o M To > 0 
u(kh-—(d—1)A Q Wn Pa 
: u(kh) 
(bh — h) u(kh— 2h) 
uikh) 0 0 0 -: u(kh —h) 
(2.12) 
Notice that if z > 0, then d -r extra state variables are used to describe the 
delay, where r is the number of inputs. The characteristic polynomial of the 
state-space description is A2’A(A), where A(A) is the characteristic polynomial 


of ©. 
An example illustrates use of the general formula, 


oa sé 
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Example 2.8 Simple paper-machine model 
Determine the zero-order-hold sampling of the system (see Example A.4). 


dx(t) 
“dt 


with sampling interval A = 1. In this case d = 3 and r’ = 0.6, and (2.12) becomes 


= -x{t) + ult =- 2.6) 


x(k + 1) = @x(k) + Tyu(k — 2) + Tiulk- 3) 
where 
® =e! = 0.3679 


4 
Po = T eë ds = 1~e4 = 0.3297 
0 


08 
m = et f eds =e74-¢' = 0.3024 


system with Internal Time Delay 


In the previous derivation it is assumed that the time delay of the system is 
at the input (or the output) of the system. Many physical systems have the 
structure shown in Fig. 2.3, that is, the time delay is internal. Let the system 
be described by the equations 


Sy: tal) = At (t) + Biu(t) 
on = C1x;(t) + Diu(t) (2.13) 
Se: a = Agxo(t) + Bous(t) 


ua(t) = yi(t- T) 


It is assumed that u(z) is piecewise constant over the sampling interval A. We 
now want to find the recursive equations for x (4h) and x2(kh). 


Sampling (2.13) when 7 = 0 using the sampling period A gives the parti- 
tioned system 


(own) = oai om) in) Cra) 


We have the following theorem, 


Figure 2.3 System with inner time delay. 
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THEOREM 2.1 INNER TIME DELAY Periodic sampling of the system (2.13) 
with the sampling interval A and with 0 < t < h gives the sampled-data 


representation 
x1(hh +h) = © (h) x) (RA) + Ti (A)u(kh) 
xo(kh + h) = Ozi lkh - h) + Bo(h)xo(RA) (2.14) 
+ Tgutkh - A) + Ta(h — t)u(eh} 
where 


®t) = i-1,2 
f 

Palt} = | et BoC etl) ds 
a 


[y 
Tift} = f e*"Bi ds 
J 


, (2.15) 
Tal) = f eM BC Tift =s) ds 
0 
Da = Dar(h)Pi(h - 7) 
Ty = Pah) (A - 7) + ylh- rl) + Dalh- ral) 
Reference to proof of the theorem is given at the end of the chapter. E 


Remark. The sampled-data system (2.14) for the time delay 7 is obtained 
by sampling (2.13) without any time delay for the sampling intervals h, A- t, 
and f, This gives Pi, ©, Po, Ti, and Ts for the needed sampling intervals. 
This implies that standard software for sampling systems tan be used to obtain 
(2.14), 


Intersample Behavior 


The discrete-time models (2.3) and (2.4) give the values of the state variables 
and the outputs at the sampling instants t}. The values of the variables þe- 
tween the sampling pointe are also of interest. These values are given by (2.2). 


Other ways of obtaining the intersample behavior are discussed in Sec. 2.7 and 
Chapter 7. 


2.4 Discrete-Time Systems 


The previous section showed how to transform a continuous-time system into 
discrete-time form. In most of the remaining part of this chapter we will dis- 
regard how the difference equation representing the discrete-time system has 
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been obtained. Instead we wil! concentrate on the properties of difference equa- 
tions. Time-invariant discrete-time systems can be described hy the difference 
equation 

xik +1) = x(k) + Tuk} 


2.16 
yik) = Cx(k) + Du(k) (2.16) 
For simplicity the sampling time is used as the time unit, A = 1. 


Solution of the System Equation 


To analyze discrete-time systems it is necessary to solve the system equation 
(2.16), Assume that the initial condition xlo} and the input signals u(Ro),u(Rot 
1),... are given. How is the state then evolving? It is possible te solve (2.16) by 
simple iterations. 
x(Ro + 1) = Dx( Ro) + Tu(ko) 
xiko + 2) = Prik + 1) + TulRo + 1) 
= ©? x(ko) + OTu(Ro) + Tufko + 1) 


(2.17) 
x(k} = B® x (bo) + 0- Py (ko) + + Pulk — 1) 


k-1 
= p*-ir(ko) + 5 oT fj) 


Jako 


The solution consists of two parts: One depends on the initial condition, and 
the other is a weighted sum of the input signals. Equation (2.17) clearly shows 
that the eigenvalues of P will determine the properties of the solution. The 
eigenvalues are obtained from the characteristic equation 


det(A- ©) = 0 


Example 2.9 Solution of the difference equation 
Consider the discrete-time system 


x(k +1) = (i n) x(k) 


T 
with 2(0) = (3 1} _ It ig easily verified that 


t | Ak 0 | 
Yadira at 


and 


(k) | Ai 
x = 
Yia Mag! + Ai 
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If |A,| < 1,7 = 1, 2, then x(k) will converge to the origin. If one of the eigenvalues 
of È haa an absolute value larger than 1, then one or both of the states will diverge. 
| 


2.5 Changing Coordinates in State-Space Models 


Consider the discrete-time system (2.16). We will now discuss how new coordi- 
nates can be introduced. Assume that T is a nonsingular matrix and define a 
new state vector z() = T'x(z). Then 


z(k+ 1) = Tx(k + 1) = TOx(k) + TTu(k) = THT '2(k) + TTu(k) 
= bz(k) + Fulk) 


and 
yik) = Cx(k) + Du(k) = CT-!2(k) + Du(k) = C2(k} + Dufk) 


The state-space representation thus depends on the coordinate system chosen 
to represent the state. The invariants under the transformation are of interest. 


THEOREM 2.2 INVARIANCE OF THE CHARACTERISTIC EQUATION The char- 
acteristic equation 


det (AI - ©) = 0 


is invariant when new states are introduced through the nonsingular transfor- 
mation matrix T. 


Proof. 


det{Al - ©) = det(ATT 1 - TOT) = det Tdet(al — @) det T~? 
= det(4J ~- ) 


To find a transformation matrix is the same as solving for the n? elements of T 
from the linear set of equations 


To =T 


Coordinates can be chosen to give simple forms of the system equations, 
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Diagonal Form 
Assume that ® has distinct eigenvalues. Then there exists a T such that 
Ay ü 
ToT |= 
t An 


where 4; are the eigenvalues of O. The computation of T is discussed in Sec. 3.4. 
In this case a set of decoupled first-order difference equations is obtained. 


a(k+1)= Azil] + Bulk) 


za(k +1) = Aaza(k) + Boul) 
yik) = yizı{k) torte + Yazn (k) 


The solution to the system of equations is now simple, Each mode will have the 
solution 


km] 
z(h) = Afai(0) + Y ARB uy) (2.18) 


1=0 


Example 2.10 Diagonal form 
Consider the motor in Example 2.3 with A = 1. Using the transformation 


1 1 
© T= 
, rr | 


gives 
< 1.0000 0 - 1 ` 
ò=] 0 asera | P= (saos) ĉ= fi -0:7071 ) . 
Jordan Form 


If > has multiple eigenvalues, then it is generally not possible to diagonalize 
D. Let © be a n xn matrix and introduce the notation 


yA i 0 0 
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where L; isa k xk matrix. Then there exists a matrix T such that 
Ly, (Aq) 0 


Ly, (Ag) 
ToT! = l (2.19) 


0 Ly, (Ar) 


with ky + ky +--+, = n, The A; are the eigenvalues of ©, not necessarily 
distinct. Equation (2.19) is called the Jordan form. See Appendix B. In this 
form the transformed matrix, ®, has the eigenvalues in the diagonal and some 
Is in the superdiagonal. 


2.6 Input-Output Models 


A dynamic system can be described using either internal models or exter- 
nal models. Internal models—for instance, the state-space models discussed 
in Sec, 2.3—describe all internal couplings among the system variables. The 
external models give only the relationship between the input and the output of 
the system. In this section, it is first shown that the input-output relationship 
for a general linear system can be expressed by a pulse-response function. It is 
then shown that shift-operator calculus can be used to derive input-output rela- 
tionships directly, which leads to characterization of the input-output behavior 
in terms of pulse-transfer operators. 


The Pulse Response 


Consider a discrete-time system with one input and one output. The input and 
output signals over a finite interval can be represented as finite-dimensional 
vectors 


T 
U = {u() z u(N-1)) 
T 
Y= [x0 = N-n) 
The general linear model that relates Y to U can then be expressed as 


Y=HU-+Y, 


where H is an N x N matrix. Y, accounts for the initial conditions. If the 
relation between U and Y is causal, the matrix H must be lower triangular. 
The element A(z, m) of H is thus zero if m > k. The input-output relationship 
for a general linear system can be written as 


k 
y(k) = Soh (k mju(m}+ yp{k} 
m=0 
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where the term y, is introduced to account for initial conditions in the system. 
The function h(k, m) is called the pulse-response function, or the weighting func- 
tion, of the system. The pulse-response function is a convenient representation, 
because it can easily be measured directly by injecting a pulse of unit magnitude 
and the width of the sampling interval and recording the output. For zero ini- 
tial conditions, the value h(k, m) of the pulse response gives the output at time 
k for a unit pulse at time m. For systems with many inputs and outputs, the 
pulse response is simply a matrix-valued function. For time-invariant systems, 
the pulse response is a function of k — m only, that is, 


A(k,m) = h(k- m) 
It is easy to compute the pulse response of the system defined by the state-space 
model in (2,16). It follows from (2.17) that 
k-1 
y(k) = CO ake) + $O COP Tul) + Dulk) 
akg 


The pulse-response function for the discrete-time system is thus 


0 keù 
A(k) = 4D k=0 (2.20) 
corr kel 


The pulse response is a sum of functions of the form 
Re{P(k)A*} 


where P is a polynomial in k, and A; are the eigenvalues of the matrix ®. 
The pulse response has the following property. 


THEOREM 2.3 INVARIANCE OF PULSE RESPONSE The pulse response (2.20) 
is invariant with respect to coordinate transformations of the state-space model. 
Proof Introduce new coordinates z = Tx. The pulse response of the 
transformed system is then, for $ > 1, 
Atk) = 66*1P = CTT eT) 77 
= CT TS 7-77 = COIT = (h) 


D = D has to be added for & = 0. P| 


If h(k) # 0 for only a finite number of k, then the system is called a finite 
impulse-response (FIR) system. This implies that the output only will be influ- 
enced hy a fiuite number of inputs. 
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Shift-Operator Calculus 


Differential-operator calculus is a convenient tool for manipulating linear differ- 
ential equations with constant coefficients. An analogous operator calculus can 
be developed for systems described by linear difference equations with constant 
coefficients, In the development of operator calculus, the systems are viewed as 
operators that map input signals to output signals. To specify an operator it 
is necessary to give its range—that is, to define the class of input signals and 
to describe how the operator acts on the signals. In shift-operator calculus, all 
signals are considered as doubly infinite sequences {f (4): k =-:-—1, 0, 1,...}. 
For convenicnce the sampling period is chosen as the time unit. 
The forward-shift operator is denoted by q. It has the property 


qf(k) = f(R+ 1) 


If the norm of a signal is defined as 


| fll = sup |F) 


oT 


KAP = $ fik) 


kac 


it follows that the shift operator has unit norm. This means that the calculus 
of shift operators is simpler than differential-operator calculus, because the 
differential operator is unbounded. The inverse of the forward-shift operator is 


called the backward-shift operator or the delay operator and is denoted by q7). 
Hence 


o'#(b) = flk-1) 


Notice that it is important for the range of the operator to be doubly infinite 
sequences; otherwise, the inverse of the forward-shift operator may not exist. 
In discussions of problems related to the characteristic equation of a system, 
such as stahility and system order, it is more convenient to use the forward-shift 
operator. In discussions of problems related to causality, it is more convenient to 
use the backward-shift operator. Operator calculus gives compact descriptions 
of systems and makes it easy to derive relationships among system variables, 
hecause manipulation of difference equations is reduced to a purely algebraic 
problem. 


The shift operator is used to simplify the manipulation of higher-order 
difference equations, Consider the equation 


ylk + na)+ayy{kRtna-lt- + Ang y(k) 


= bou(k-+ nb) +--+ + Bypie(h) (2.21) 
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where na > nb. Use of the shift operator gives 


(qt + ag"! +o ob tina) ylk) = (bog? + >et bnalulk) 


With the introduction of the polynomials 


and 
B(z) = boz” + Bz" 4 o + bna 
the difference equation can be written as 
A(q)y{k) = B(g)u{k) (2.22) 
When necessary, the degree of a polynomial can be indicated by a subscript, 


for example, Analg). Equation (2.22) can be also expressed in terms of the 
backward-shift operator. Notice that (2.21) can be written as 


yk) + ay(k- 1) + -- + angy{k — na} = boulk -d) + -+ b,pu(k -— d- nb) 


where d = na — nb is the pole excess of the system. The polynomial 
A*(z) = 14 ayzt e + anz" = Z A(z +) 


which is obtained from the polynomial A by reversing the order of the coeffi- 
cients, is called the reciprocal polynomial. Introduction of the reciprocal poly- 
nomials allows the system in (2.22) to be written as 


AN )y(h) = Bq” )ulk -d) 


Some care must be exercised when operating with reciprocal polynomials be- 
cause A" is not necessarily the same as A. The polynomial A(z) = z has the 
reciprocal A*(z) = z-z7' = 1. The reciprocal of A* is A" (2} = 1, which is 
different from A. A polynomial A(z} is called self-reciprocal if 


A Difficulty 


The goal of algebraic system theory is to convert manipulations of difference 
equations to purely algebraic problems. It follows from tbe definition of the 
shift operator that the difference equation of (2.22) can be multiplied by powers 
of g, which simply means a forward shift of time. Equations for shifted times can 
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also be multiplied by real numbers and added, which corresponds to multiplying 
Eq. (2.22) by a polynomial in g. If (2.22) holds, it is thus also true that 


C(q)A(g)y(2) = © (9) B (aul) 


To obtain a convenient algebra, it is also useful to be able to divide an equation 
like (2.22) with a polynomial in q. For example, if 


A(q)y(k) = 0 
it would then possible to conclude that 
y{k) = 0 


If division is possible, an equation like (2.22) can be solved with respect to y(R). 
A simple example shows that it is not possible to divide by a polynomial in g 
unless special assumptions are made. 


Example 2.11 Role of initial conditions 
Consider the difference equation 


yik + 1) - ay(k) = u(k) 
where |a| < 1, In operator notation the equation can be written as 
(q— a) y{R) = uk) (2.23) 
If y{ko} = yo it follows from (2.17) that the solution can be written as 
k-1 
ylh) = ayr Y ak uG) 
Fahy 


k-ko 
= ak toys tS” ah ulk- i) 


i=] 


(2.24) 


A formal solution of the operator equation (2.23) can be obtained as follows: 
1 g! 
y(k) = qua (k) = Tag? u(k) 


Because q7! has unit norm, the right-hand side can be expressed as a convergent 
series. 


y(k) = g1 tag” + ag + julk) 


Ao , 2.25) 
=} a’ lu(k - i) l 
2 i 


Ht is clear that solutions in (2.24) and (2.25) are the same only if it is assumed 
that ya = 0 or that k - ky > om. a 
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It is possible to develop an operator algebra that allows division by an arbitrary 
polynomial in q if it is assumed that there is some žo such that all sequences 
are zero for k < ko. This algebra then allows the normal manipulations of 
multiplication and division of equations by polynomials in the shift operator as 
wel] as addition and subtraction of equations. However, the assumption does 
imply that all initial conditions for the difference equation are zero, which is 
the convention used in this book. (Compare with Example 2.11.) 

If no assumptions on the input sequences are made, it is possible to develop 
a slightly different shift-operator algebra that allows division only by polynomi- 
als with zeros inside the unit disc. This corresponds to the fact that effects of 
initial conditions on stable modes will eventually vanish, This algebra is slightly 
more complicated because it does not allow normal division. 


The Pulse-Transfer Operator 


Use of operator calculus allows the input-output relationship to be conveniently 
expressed ag a rational function in either the forward- or the backward-shift op- 
erator. This function is called the pulse-transfer operator and is easily obtained 
from any system description by eliminating internal variables using purely al- 
gebraic manipulations. 


Consider, for example, the state-space model of (2.16). To obtain the input- 


output relationship, the state vector must be eliminated. It follows from (2.16) 
that 


x(k + 1) = gx(k} = x(k) + Tuk) 
Hence 
(qI - D)x(k) = Tuk) 
This gives 
y(k) = Cx(k) + Du(h) = (ciar ~ 0) P+ D)u(h) 
The pulse-transfer operator for the system {2.16} is thus given by 
A(q) = Cig -0yr +D 


The pulse-transfer operator can be also expressed in terms of the backward-shift 
operator. 
H'(a°} = C(I -q°S) gT +D = HQ) 


The pulse-transfer operator for the system of (2.16) is thus a matrix whose 


elements are rational functions in q. For a system with one input and one 
output, 


_ o- _ B{q) 
H(q) = C(qI- 0) T+ D = Ka) (2.26) 
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If the state vector is of dimension n and if the polynomials A({g) and B(q) do 
not have common factors, then the polynomial A is of degree n. It follows from 
(2.26) that the polynomial A is also the characteristic polynomial of the matrix 
@, which means that the input-output model can be written as 


y(k) + aiy(k- 1) +--+ agy(k - n) = bou(k) t+ + byuik- n) 


where a; are the coefficients of the characteristic polynomial of $, The most com- 
mon case in computer-contro] systems is that 6) = 0, that is, there is no direct 
term in the discrete-time model. Usually ($) is measured first, and then u{k) is 
determined. Then y(%) cannot he influenced by u(k) even if the continuous-time 
system has a direct term. 


Example 2.12 Double integrator 
Consider the double integrator in Example 2.2 when A = 1. From (2.26) 


_ q-1 -1)° (05)  O5(¢+1) _ 05i +q?) 
Ha) = (1 o) | 0 L UT }- (g-1j2 .1-2g-1+q-? 


u 
Example 2.13 Double integrator with time delay 


Use h = 1 for the double integrator and introduce a time delay of 0.5 s. Then from 
(2.10) and Example 2.7, 
H(g) = C(gi - $) "(To + Tig) 
q~1 -t 
( i o) 0 g-1 oe + 0.375g7' | 
(gq - 1} 0.5 + 0.5g! 
0.125(q?+6q+1)  0.125(g 1 +67? +q”) 
glg? -24+1) —— l-2pl+g? 


tl 


Section 2.5 shows that different state-space representations can be used. Of 
course, this does not change the input-output model. 


THEOREM 2.4 INVARIANCE OF THE PULSE-TRANSFER OPERATOR The pulse- 
transfer operator H(q) for the state-space model (2.16) is independent of the 
state-space representation. 


Proof. Given the pulse-transfer operator 
H(q) = C(qi-®)"T+D 
and a transformation matrix 7. In the new coordinates 
Ä (q) = C(ql-)'f + D = CT- HgTT? -TOT DOTT +D 
= CT- (Tal - oyr) Tr +D = CTOT(gI- ey TITE +D 
= Cil- 0) T +D = Hiq) 
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The input-output models of a system with a zero-order hold can be obtained 
by using (2.5} and (2.26). In order to simplify the computation of the pulse- 
transfer operator H(q), it is convenient to use Table 2.1, which gives H (q) for 
some standard systems. 

Programs for computer algebra such as Maple® and Mathematica® are 
very convenient for performing sampling because the result is obtained in al- 
gebraic form and it can easily be converted to computer code. This approach 
makes tables ohsolete and it also reduces the potential sources of mistakes in 
manual calculations. 


Poles and Zeros 


The poles of a system are the zeros of the denominator of H (q), the characteristic 
polynomial A(q). The zeros are obtained from B(q) = 0, the poles of the inverse 
system. For instance, the system in Example 2.12 has one zero in -1; the system 
has two poles in 1, 

Time delay in a system gives rise to poles at the origin. The system in 
Example 2.13 has three poles: two in 1, and one at the origin. There are two 
zeros: —3+ V8. 


The interpretations of poles and zeros are discussed in Sec, 2.8. 


The Order of a System 


The order of a system is the same as the dimension of a state-space repre- 
sentation or, equivalently, the number of poles of the system. Notice that it is 
important to use the forward-shift form to determine the order because of the 
time delays. The determination of the poles, zeros, and order of a system are 
occasions when it is important to use the forward-shift form. 


2.7 The z-transform 


In the analysis of continuous-time systems the Laplace transform plays an im- 
portant role. The transformation makes it possible to introduce the transfer 
function and the frequency interpretation of a system. The combination of time- 
domain and frequency-domain aspects gives an increasing understanding of sys- 
tems. The discrete-time analogy of the Laplace transform is the 2-transform—a 
convenient tool to study linear difference equations with or without initial con- 
ditions, 

The z-transform maps a semi-infinite time sequence into a function of a 
complex variable. Notice the difference in range for the z-transform and the 
operator calculus. In the operator calenlus we consider double-infinite time se- 
quences. The main difference is because the z-transform also takes the initial 
values into consideration. The variable z is a complex variable and should be 
distinguished from the operator q. 
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Table 2.} Zero-order hold sampling of a continuous-time system, G(s). The ta- 
ble gives the zero-order-hold equivalent of the continuous-time system, G(s), pre- 
ceded by a zero-order hold. The sampled system is described by its pulse-transfer 
operator. The pulse-transfer operator is given in terms of the coefficients of 


big"! + bagt 2 +--+ +b, 


Hig = 

la) Q? + gilt on 
G(s) H (q) or the coefficients in H (q) 
1 h 
S g-1 
1 h*(q + 1) 
s? 2(q— 1)? 
1 q-1,, "9f a 
gm g a0 m! dat yg- eth 
ava gq”) 

aq 1 — exp(-ai) 
s+a q — exp(—ah) 
1 -ah 1 -ah oh 
a bı = ~(ah-1+e ) b= (l-e - ahe*") 
s(s +a) a = -(1+e7™) ay = en 
a2 bi=1-e%™*(1+ak) by =e (e +ah-1) 
(s +a)? a) = -27h ü = e~2ah l 
S iq- ijiet 
Era) (q-e 
b(1 — et) -a(i — eM) 
bs AE OURE 
5 b-a 
a 
— m 1 _ a-bhìa-0A — _ g“ bA 
(s+ a){s + b) bg = a(t ee" > b= ere t ee bil- eje 
b-a 

afb 


m= -(e + e7) 


ag = en letbih 


EE I Sr 
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Table 2.1 continued 


G(s) Hi(q) or the coefficients in H{q) 


eh _ e-h 4 (9 —ethe/b— {1e c/a 


b= 


{s+c) a—b 
{s+ a}{s+ 5) E tapyp OC an Oma 
bo = — {a+b} ah bh 
axh 25 ab. tah talab 
a= _g th _ eth ay = g(atalh 
b= 1-0 (p4 Sy) =y l- ¢<i 
en b= at ya (Ey) Gr = a Ooh 
s? + 26 dos + oF w 
a, = —20f B = cos (wh) 
a = 0? y = sin(@wh) 


42 as tae 015 —2e "cos (wh) — ap = e775 


w= any l-E? 


a2 bj=1l-cosah b:=1-cosah 
s +a ay =—2cosah a,=1 
1, 1 

s b= -aginak  ba=-—> sin ak 
8 +a? i i 


aj=—2c0esah =L 


l-a hol ah 
b= =r n(5-3) e 
A? 2 
a by = (1-a) (Fog) tetra) 
7 2 g a 
s#(s +a) a 
ba = — gle-t+an(5 +=) 
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DEFINITION 2.1 2-TRANSFORM Consider the discrete-time signal {f (RA): 
k = 0,1, ... }. The z-transform of f (k4) is defined as 


Zif(hh)} = Fee j= Sy (eh (2.27) 
k=O 


where z is a complex variable. The z-transform of f is denoted by 5f or F., The 
inverse transform is given by 


fikh) = ma f Fel P(z)z*"*dz (2.28) 
where the contour of integration encloses all singularities of F(z). u 


Example 2.14 Transform of a ramp 
Consider a ramp signal defined by y{kh) = kA for k > 0. Then 


¥(z) =O+he + 2h2% 4... hig 422% 4) 


-17 . 


Some properties of the z-transform are collected in Table 2.2, Notice that the 
formulas for forward and backward time shifts are not the same, This is a 
consequence of the assumption that the time sequences are semi-infinite. 

The z-transform can be used to solve difference equations; for instance, 


x(k +1) = br(k) + Tu(k) 
y(R} = Cx(k) + Du(k) 
If the z-transform of both sides is taken, 


a k+l)=z (Erma -— o) =; Jota + ja Orzuli) 
k=0 


Hence 
2(X(z) - x(0)) = OX(z}+ TU (2) 
X(z) = (ef -0)7) (zx(0) + rU(e)) 
and 
Y (z) = C (zI - p) ’ze(0) + (Cer 70 T+ D) U(z) 
The pulse-iransfer function can now he introduced. 
| H(z) = C@l-o)T+D (2.29) 


which is the same as (2.26) with q replaced by z. The time sequence y(z) can now 
be obtained using the inverse transform. The following theorem is analogous to 
that of continuous-time systems. 
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Table 2.2 Some properties of the z-transform. 


. Definition, 
ines 


F(z} = X fikh)? 
k=O 


. Inversion. 


f (kh) = a i F(2)2*" de 


Ri 
. Linearity. 
Olaf + Bg} = adf + fog 
. Time shift. 
Z{g-"fy= 2°F 


Zig"f} = 2"UF - Fi) where File) = 3929 fUih)z7. 


. Initial-value theorem. 


f(0) = lim F(a) 


. Final-value theorem. 


If (1-271) F{z) does not have any poles on or outside the unit circle, then 
lim f (Ra) = lim(1 -~27')F(z). 
eats) int 


. Convolution. 


k 
Z{f*g} = zly fingik- o) = (Zf)(Zg) 


n=0 


THEOREM 2.5 The pulse response of (2.20) and the pulse-transfer func- 


tion (2.29) are a z-transform pair, that is, Z{h(k)} = H(z). E 


Computation of the Pulse-Transter Function 


The pulse-transfer function can be determined directly from the continuous- 
time transfer function. Let the system be described by the transfer function 
G(s) preceded by a zero-order hold (see Fig. 2.4). The pulse-transfer function is 


{u(kh)} Zero-order | (E) Gis yt) {y(hh)} 
rl a“ 


H(z) 


pe 


Figure 2.4 Sampling a continuous-time system. 
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uniquely determined by the response to a given signal. Consider, for instance, a 
unit-step input. The sequence {u(kh)} is then a sequence of ones and the signal 


u(t) is then also a unit step. Let ¥(s} denote the Laplace transform of y(t), that 
is, 


Let the sampied output {y{(kh)} have the z-transform Y = Z4 LY}. Division 
of Y by the pulse-transfer function of the input, which is z/(z — 1}, gives 


H(z) = (1-2) ¥(@) 
The pulse-transfer function is now obtained as follows: 
1. Determine the step response of the system with the transfer function G(s). 
2. Determine the corresponding 2-transform'of the step response. 


3. Divide by the z-transform of the step function. 


By using this procedure the following formula can he derived: 


z-1 1 fre ek Gis) 
H(z) = 2 Oni yis 7T geh Eru ds (2.30) 


If the transfer function G(s) goes to zero at least as fast as |s|~! for a large s 
and has distinct poles, none of which are at the origin, we get 


psh _ 
He) = sat Bes f “| Gis) (2.31) 


S= 


where s; are the poles of G(s) and Res denotes the residue. A proof of this for- 
mula is given in Sec. 7.8. If G(s) has multiple poles or a pole in the origin, (2.31) 
must be modified to take multiple poles into consideration when calculating the 
residues. Table 2.3 shows some time functions and the corresponding Laplace 
and z-transforms. The table can thus be used to combine steps 1 and 2. Tables 
in textbooks are usually found in this form. 

Warning. Notice that Zf in Table 2.3 does not give the zero-order-hold 
sampling of a system with the transfer function Lf. Examine Table 2.1. It is a 
very common mistake to believe that it does. The desired pulse-transfer function 
is obtained through the procedure given, 


Shift-Operator Calculus and z-transforms 


There are strong forma! relations between shift-operator calculus and calcula- 
tions with z-transforms. When manipulating difference equations we can use 
either. The expressions obtained look formally very similar. In many textbooks 
the same notation is in fact used for both. The situation is very similar to the 
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Table 2.3 Some time functions and corresponding Laplace and z-trans- 
forms. Warning: Use the table only as prescribed! 


tf d 
(k) (pulse) ~ l 
l Zz 
1 k > 0 (step) z z-1 
1 hz 
kh zi (z-1} 
1 > 1 h®z(z + 1} 
5 (eh) cs TEREN 
ge hh/T 2 — 
l+sT z-e RiP 
s{1+ sT) (z-1)(z-e WP) 
© zsinwh 
+ $ ———— a ooo 
sinwkh te 22 — 2g coswh +1 


difference between the differential operator p = d/dt and the Laplace trans- 
form s for continuous-time systems. First, we may notice that q is an operator 
that acts on sequences and z is a complex variable. From a purely mathematical 
point of view, it clearly makes sense to make a distinction between such differ- 


ent objects. There is, however, also a good system-theoretic reason for making 
a distinction. We illustrate this by an example. 


Example 2.15 Pole-zero cancellations 
Consider the difference equation 


y(k +1) + ay(k) = ule + 1) + au(k) (2.32) 


If (2.32) is considered as a dynamical system its pulse-transfer function is obtained 
as 


Hiz) = 27% 24 
ita 


The last equality is obtained because z is a complex variable. We may be thus 
misled to believe that the system (2.32) is identical to 


Y(R) = uk) (2.33) 
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This is clearly not true hecause the difference equation (2.32) has the solution 
ylh) = (~a)*y(O)+ uk) kzl 


which is identical ta (2.33) only if the initial condition (0) ts zero. It may be rea- 
sonable to neglect the initial conditions if || < 1, but not reasonable if Ja] = 1. We 
thus have the situation that from a system-theoretic point of view, the expression — 


z+a 


z+@ 


can be considered equal te one if ja] < 1 but not otherwise. If equation (2.32) is 
solved using shift-operater calculus we obtain formally 


(q + ayik} = (q + a)u{h) 
Notice that we cannot divide hy g + a because q is an operator. | 


The conclusion that we can draw from the simple example is that the algebras 
of 2-transforms and shift operators are different. In 2-transforms calculus we 
can divide with an arbitrary expression, but this is not allowed in shift-operator 
calculus. The system-theoretic interpretation is that we may throw away some 
modes in the system with z-transform calculus by cancellation factors. This may 
make sense if the canceled factors correspond to stable modes, but it may be 
strongly misleading if the canceled factors are unstahle. Another manifestation 
of this effect will be given in the discussions of the notions of observability and 
controllability in Chapter 3. 


Modified z-transform 


The behavior between sampling points can be investigated using the modified 
z-transform. This is the ordinary z-transform, but a time delay mh, which is 


a fraction of the sampling period is introduced. The modified z-transform is 
defined as follows, 


DEFINITION 2.2 THE MODIFIED z-TRANSFORM The modified z-transform 
of a continuous-time function is given by 


Fem) =Y 2*f(kh-h+ mh) OSms1 (2.34) 
k=0 


The inverse transform is given by 
1 - 
fink- h + mh} = Oni f Fema 
where the contour T encloses all singularities of the integrand. a 


The modified z-transform is useful for many purposes—for example, the inter- 
sample hehavior can easily be investigated using these transforms. There are 
extensive tahles of modified z-transforms and many theorems about their prop- 
erties (see the References). 
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2.8 Poles and Zeros 


For single-input-single-cutput finite-dimensional systems, poles and zeros can 
be conveniently obtained from the denominator and numerator of the pulse- 
transfer function. Poles and zeros have good system-theoretic interpretation. A 
pole z = a corresponds to a free mode of the system associated with the time 
function z(k} = af. Poles are also the eigenvalues of the system matrix ©. The 
zeros are related to how the inputs and outputs are coupled to the states. 

Zeros can also be characterized by their signal blocking properties. A zero 
z = a means that the transmission of the input signal u(k) = a* is blocked 
by the system. This interpretation can be used to define zeros in terms of the 
state-space equation, It follows from (2.16) that the input u(k} = uoa? gives the 
state x(k) = xja* and zero output if z = @ such that 


aa ("5° -T 9 
@ = 
C D 


Poles 


Consider a continuous-time system described by the nth-order state-space model 


dx 

—=Axt+B 

de (2.35) 
y=Cx 


The poles of the system are the eigenvalues of A, which we denote hy 4,(A),i = 
1,...,”. The zero-order-hold sampling of (2.35) gives the discrete-time system 


x(hh +h) = Ox(kh) + Tu(RA) 
y{Rh) = Cx(kh) 


Its poles are the eigenvalues of , A;(), Pe dene „n. Because ® = axp(Ah} it 
follows from the properties of matrix functions (see Appendix B) that 


A,() = eta (2.36) 


Equation (2.36) gives the mapping from fhe continuous-time poles to the dis- 
crete-time poles. Figure 2.5 illustrates a mapping of the complex s-plane into the 
z-plane, when z = exp(sh), For instance, ths left half of the s-plane is mapped 
into the unit disc of the z-plane. The map is not bijective—several points in the 
s-plane are mapped into the same point in the z-plane (see Fig. 2.6). This is 
_ an illustration of the aliasing effect discussed in Example 1.4. For poles inside 
the fundamental strip Sp in Fig. 2.6, there is a simple relationship between 
continuous- and discrete-time poles. (Also compare with Example 2.5.) 


§2 Discrete-Time Systems 


© 


Dy 


Oy 


Figure 2.5 The conformal map z = exp(sh). 


Sr/h 


zih 


-nİh 


-3x / h 
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Figure 2,6 Each strip in the left half of the s-plane is mapped into the unit 
disc. This means that the pair of poles, p; and Ps, are both mapped into the 


pair p. 
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(a) (b) 
1 1 
0 0 
0 5 0 5 
te) id) 
1 1 
0 0 
0 5 0 5 
Time Time 


Figure 2.7 Step responses of the discrete-time system in Example 2.16 for 
different values of A when ¢ = 0.5 and wo = 1.83, which gives the rise time 
T, = 1: (a) k = 0.125, {b} A = 6.25, (c} A = 0.5, and (d) A = 1.0, 


Example 2.16 Complex poles 


Consider the continuous-time system 


o 


=y e 2.37 
s? + 2 ans + ok (2.37) 


The poles of the corresponding discrete-time system are given by the characteristic 
equation 


2 +aiz+a = 0 


where 


a, = —2¢ S%0 cos (VI fap) 


fg = @ 2600 


(Compare with Table 2,1.) Figure 2.7 shows the step responses of the discrete-time 
system for different values of the sampling interval when æ = 1.83 and ¢ = 0.5. 
Figure 2.8 gives a more detailed picture of how the continuous-time poles of (2.37) 
are mapped into the unit circle for different values of € and wh when the system 
is sampled. a 


Zeros 


It is not possible to give a simple formula for the mapping of zeros. If a contin- 
uous-time transfer function is viewed as a rational function, it has zeros at the 
zeros of the numerator polynomial and d zeros at infinity, where d is the pole 
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Imaginary axis 
= 
an 


-1 -0.5 0 0.5 1 
Real axis 


Figure 2.8 Loci of constant ¢ (solid) and wok (dashed) when (2.37) is 
sampled. 


excess for the continuous-time transfer function—that is, the difference between 
the number of poles and the number of zeros. The discrete-time system has, in 
general, n — 1 zeros; compare Examples 2.12 and 2.13. The sampling procedure 
thus gives extra zeros. 


For short sampling periods, a discrete-time system will have zeros in 


zi m e} 


where the s,’s are the zeros of the continuous-time system. The r = d — 1 zeros 
introduced by the sampling will go to the zeros of the polynomials Za in Tahle 2.4 
as the sampling interval goes to zero, because for large s, the transfer function 
of the continuous-time system is approximately given by G(s) ~ sf, 
Example 2.17 Second-order system 
Consider the continuous-time transfer function 
2 
{s + 1)(s + 2} 
Using Table 2.1 gives the zero of the pulse-transfer function 
z= (1 -ejet - 2(1 - e*)je™ 
7 2(1 — et) — (1-672) 


When k is small 


z% -14+3A 
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Table 2.4 Numerator polynomials, 
Zi, when sampling s~, 


d Za 
1 1 

2 z+i 

3  zf+4z+1 
4 oh 4 liz*+1lz+1 

5 2449623 + 662" + 267+ 1 


and when A approaches zero, the zero moves to — t. The zero moves toward the 
origin when A is increased. The zero for small values of A also can be obtained from 
Table 2.4. The pole excess of the continuous-time system is d = 2. The discrete- 
time system will have a zero at z = -1 when h goes to zero. a 


Systems with Unstable Inverses 


A continuous-time system with a rational transfer function is nonminimum- 
phase if it has right half-plane zeros or time delays. Analogously, a discrete- 
time system is often defined to be nonminimum-phase if it has zeros outside the 
unit disc. That definition implies that a time delay does not make the system 
nonminimum-phase. On the other hand, time delays do not pose the same severe 
problems as they do for continuous-time systems. For discrete-systems it is 
therefore more relevant to talk about systems with or without stable inverses, 
which are defined as follows. 


DEFINITION 2.3 UNSTABLE INVERSE A discrete-time system has an un- 
stable inverse if it has zeros outside the unit dise. s 


A continuous-time system with a stable inverse may become a discrete-time 
system with an unstahle inverse when it is sampled. It follows from Table 2.4 
that the inverse system is always unstable if the pole excess of the continuous- 
time system is larger than 2, and if the sampling period is sufficiently short. 
Further, a continuous-time nonminimum-phase system will not always become 
a discrete-time system with an unstable inverse, as shown in the following 
example. 


Example 2.18 Stability of inverse system changes with sampling 
The transfer function 


_ &(1-8) 
Cl) = Cr ae +a) 
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has an unstable zero s = 1, Sampling the system gives a discrete-time pulse- 
transfer function with a zero: 
Be-2t _ Goh 4 9 5A 

1-9-7 + Be I 


2, = 


For h = 1.25,2, = —1, for larger A, the zero is always inside the unit circle and 
the sampled system has a stahle inverse. E 


2.9 Selection of Sampling Rate 


Froper selection of the sampling rate is a very important issue in computer- 
controlled systems. Too long a sampling period will make it impossible to re- 
construct the continuous-time signal. Too short a sampling period will increase 
the load on the computer, The problem of sample-rate selection was touched 
in Sec. 1.3. The choice of the sampling period strongly depends on the purpose 
of the system. We will return to this question many times in the book. This 
section only relates the sampling-rate selection to the poles of the open-loop 
continuous-time system. 

It is useful to characterize the sampling period with a variable that is 
dimension-free and that has a good physical interpretation. For oscillatory sys- 
tems, it is natural to normalize with respect. to the period of oscillation; for 
nonoscillatory systems, the rise time is a natural normalization factor. 

We now introduce N, as the number of sampling periods per rise time, 


T 
N, = — 
h 
where T, is the rise time. For first-order systems, the rise time is equal to 
the time constant. It is then reasonable to choose N, between 4 and 10. For 
a second-order system with damping ¢ and natural frequency @, rise time is 
given by 


T,= wp ter itane 
where ¢ = cos g. For a damping around č = 0.7, this gives 
anh = 0.2 - 0.6 


where æ is in radians per second. 
Figures 2.7 and 2.9 illustrate the choice of the sampling interval for dif- 
ferent signals. It is thus reasonable to choose the sampling period so that 


N, = Tr 4 to 10 
ti 
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Figure 2,9 [lustration of the sample and hold of a sinusoidal and an ex- 
ponential signal. The rise times of the signals are T, = 1. The number of 
samples per rise time is (a) N, = 1, (b) N, = 2, (c) N, = 4, and (d) N, = 8. 


Example 2.19 Pole-zero variation with sampling interval 
Consider the system 


1 
Figure 2.10 shows the step response of the system. Assume that the system is 
sampled with period A. Figure 2.11 shows how the poles and zeros of the sampled- 
data system vary with the sampling period. Sampling intervals close to zero give 
three poles close to 1. Further, the continuous time system has a pole excess of 3. 
This implies that the zeros for short sampling intervals are close to the roots of 


z’°442+1=0 


See Table 2.4. The poles and zeros approach the origin when the sampling interval 
is increased. The sampled-data system has a stable inverse if k > 2.24, The rules 
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0 5 10 15 
Time 


Figure 2.10 Step response of the system (2.38). 


of thumb for the choice of the sampling interval give that a reasonable choice is 
h = 0.5. Compare with Figure 2.10. u 


2.10 Problems 


2.1 Consider the system 


dr +b 
q = Ok + bu 
y=en 


Let the input be constant over periods of length hk. Sample the system and discuss 
how the poles of the discrete-time system vary with the sampling interval A. 


2.2 Derive the discrete-time system corresponding to the following continuous-time 
systems when a zero-order-hold circuit is used: 


(a} 


d’y | dy du 
— +3 —4+2y = — 
dt? t dt Y dt + Bu 
(c) 
déy 
— =u 
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Figure 2,11 Poles (x} and zeros (©) when the system (2.38) is sampled 
with A = 0, 0.2, 0.5, 1, 2, and 3. 


The following difference equations are assumed to describe continuous-time sys- 
tems sampled using a zero-order-hold circuit and the sampling period A. Determine, 
if possible, the corresponding continuous-time systems. 


(a) 
y(kh} - 0.5y(kh — h) = 6u(kh — h) 

(b) 
-05 1 0.5 

x{kh + R) = | 0 aa) x(kh) + ta u{kh) 
y(hh) = ( 11 } x(kh) 

(c) 

y(kh) + O.5y(kh - h) = 6u(hh - h) 


Consider the harmonic oscillator [see Example A.3 or Problem 2.2(a)]. Compute 
the step response at 0, A, 2h, ... when the sampling period is (a) k = 2/2, (b) 
h = 7/4, Compare with the continuous-time step response. 


Sample the system 
1 
Gls) = SE aera) 


using a zero-order-hold circuit and k = 1, 
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2.6 Consider the system in (2.1). Assume that the input is a sum of impulses at the 
sampling instants, that is, 


u(t) = Y S(t- khju(kh) 


Determine the discrete-time representation. 


2.7 Find the transformation matrix, T, that transforms the state-space representation 
of the double integrator (2.7) into diagonal or Jordan form. 


2.8 Determine the pulse-transfer function of the systam 


x(kh +h) = B v] x(kh} + (i) u(kh) 


y(kh) = ( 10 ) zikh) 


2.9 Many physical systams can be described by the form 


dx (-a b , f 
a = è d Xx g u 
where a,b,c, and d are nonnegative. Derive a formula for the sampled-data system 


when using a zero-order hold. (Hint: Show first that the poles of the systam are 
real.) 


2.10 Figure 2.12 shows a system of two tanks, where the input signal is the flow to the 
first tank and the output is the level in the second tank. Use of the levels as state 
variables gives the system 


dx (cow 0 ) oan 
dt | 0.0178 -0.0129 o j” 


y=(0 1) x 


(a) Sample the system with the sampling period h = 12, 
(h) Verify that the pulse-transfer operator for the system is 


0,080¢ + 0.026 


Hiig) = eg tunn 
ala) g — L.65q + 0.68 


2.11 The normalized motor is described in Example A.2. Show that the sampled system 
is described hy (A.6). Determine the following: 


{a) The pulse-transfer function, 
{b} The pulse response. 
(c) A difference equation relating the input and the output. 


(d) The variation of the poles and zeros of the pulse-transfer function with the 
sampling period. 
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Figure 2.12 The two-tank process. 


2.12 A continuous-time system with the transfer function 
1 
G l=- et 
(s)= > 


is sampled with k = 1 when z = 0.5. 


(a) Determine a state-space representation of the sampled system. What is the 
order of the sampled system? 


(h) Determine the pulse-transfer function and the pulse response of the sampled 
system. 


(c) Determine the poles and zeros of the sampled system. 


2.18 Solve Problem 2.12 with 


1 
G(s) = shi ett 


and A= 1 and r = 1.5. 
2.14 Consider the sampled system 
yik + 1) = ay(h) + buik — 3) + byulk ~ 4) 
where the sampling interval is 1 s. Show that the system may be obtained by 
sampling the system 


dyt) = -Q y(t) + but — T) 


where 


_ _ i aby + b 
aoe iad a, tb 
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2.15 Consider the system 
y(k) — O.5y(# - 1) = ulk — 9} + 0.2u(k — 10) 
Determine the polynomials A(g}, B (q), A'(g™’), and B*(q°'| in the representations 
Ala) ylk) = B(gju(k) 
and 
A'(q')y(k) = B'i 'u(k - d) 


What are d and the order of the system? 
2.16 A filter with the pulse-transfer operator 


H'{q") = bo + big’) +--+ bag” 


is called a finite impulse-response (FIR) filter. 


(a) Determine the order of the system. 


(b} Determine the poles of the filter and make a state-space representation of the 
filter. 


2.17 Use the z-transform to determine the output sequence of the difference equation 
y(k+ 2) — L5y(h + 1) + O.5y(2) = ulk +1) 


when u{z) is a step at & = 0 and when y(0) = 0.5 and y({-1) = 1. 
2.18 Verify that 


1 al | Aez{z +1) 
a = aED 
Compare with Table 2.3 and use that to determine the pulse-transfer function of 


the double integrator (see Example A1). 


2.19 Use (2.30) to determine the pulse-transfer function of (a) the system in Problem 2.1 
and {b) the normalized motor (see Example A.2). 


2.20 Show that a curve of constant damping ¢ in the s-plane is a logarithmic spiral in 
the z-plane when using the mapping z = exp(sh). That is, the distance to the origin 
can be written as r = ae”?, where g is the angle, 


2.21 If 8 < a, then 
s+B 


sta 


is called a lead network (i.e., it gives a phase advance). Consider the discrete-time 
system 


z+h 
gta 
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{a} Determine when it is a lead network. 
(b) Simulate the step response for different pole and zero locations. 
2.22 Consider the system 


2+h 
(1 + &)(z? - Liz + 0.4) 


The pole location corresponds to a continuous-time system with damping g = 0.7, 
Simulate the system and determine the overshoot for different values of 6 in the 
interval (-1,1). 


2.23 Consider the stable continuous-time system 


stb 
sta 


G(s) = 


where a Æ b. Sample the system with the sampling period A. Derive conditions for 
when the sampled system will have a stable inverse. 


2.24 Consider the discrete-time system 


biz + bg 
2nel(z ~a) 


H(z) = 


This system is obtained hy sampling a continuous-time system with the transfer 
function 


Ke™ 


Gls) = oF 


using the sampling interval A. Show that 


T = —h/ lna 
K- bi + by 
l-a 
_ Oh ab + ba 
rank Ine a afb, + ba) 


2.25 Use (2,30) to determine the pulse-transfer function associated with 


2.26 Use Eq, (2.30) to show that the pulse-transfer function obtained with zero-order- 
hold samplings of the transfer function 


G(s) 


TF 


is given by 
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where 
B,(z} = biz"! + bez +P 
and 
nye we nt] _ 
= Bu 1) I } k=1,2,...,n 
Furthermore show that 


By(z}=1 

Boz) =z+1 

Balz) = 2744241 

Bala) = 274 112? + Lle +l 

B;(z) = 2* + 262° + 6627 + 262" + 1 

Balz) = 2° + 572" + 80229 + 3092? + 57244 


2.27 Derive Eq. (2.31) from (2.30}. 
2.28 Solve the difference equation 


yik) = vy(R-1) + y{R-2)  & = 2,3,... 


when y(0} = y(1) = 1. [The numbers y(4) are called Fibonacci numbers. ] 
2.29 Determine the poles and zeros (with multiplicity} of the system 


yik) — O.5y(R — 1) + y(k - 2) = Duk - 10) + u(k - 11) 


2.30 Which of the following discrete-time systems can be obtained by sampling a causal 
continuous-time system using a zero-order hold? 


1 1 
Hiig) = 9208 fg) = 7708 

q-1 Q? - 0.79 - 08 
Haig) = ig + 08) Hilig) = “Gq 08) 


2.31 Determine the pulse-transfer operater obtained by sampling 


2(s + 2) 


G(s) = (s + 1){s + 3) 


with A = 0.02. 


2.32 Sample the continuous-time system 


at) = (i | x(t) + (5 | we 03) 


using the sampling interval A = 0.3. Determine the pulse-transfer operator. 
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2.33 Consider a linear system with the transfer function 


Letting a > >, we get 


and 


1 
H,,.(z) = lim H,{2) = > 
Notice that Ha {z) is not the pulse-transfer function obtained by sampling the 
system with the pulse-transfer function G(s} = 1. Determine conditions on the 
transfer function G(s} such that sampling commutes with limit operations. 


2.11 Notes and References 


The early texts on sampled-data systems dealt exclusively with input-output 
models and transform theory Jury (1958), Ragazzini and Franklin (1958), and 
Tsypkin (1958). The state-space approach used in this chapter offers signifi- 
cant simplifications. With a zero-order hold, the control signal is constant over 
the sampling period and the discrete-time model is obtained simply by inte- 
grating the state equations over one sampling period. This prohlem formulation 
was introduced in Kalman and Bertram (1958). It took some time before this 
approach found its way into textbooks. Because of its simplicity it is now the 
predominant approach. 

Transformation of state variables and canonical forms is standard ma- 
terial in state-space theory. These results are very similar to the correspond- 
ing results for continuous-time systems. A more detailed treatment is given in 
Kailath (1980). Historically, the input-output approach preceded the state-space 
approach. A direct treatment from this point of view is given in the classic texts 
just mentioned. The multivariable case is discussed in Rosenbrock (1970) and 
Kučera (1979, 1991). 

The z-transform is extensively discussed in Jury (1958, 1982} and Deetsch 
(1971). These references contain large tables of z-transform pairs. A table of 
zero-order-hold equivalent transfer functions (compare with Table 2.1) is given 
in Neuman and Baradello (1979). 

The relationship between the zeros of continuous and sampled systems 
is discussed in Astrém, Hagander, and Sternby (1984). The theorems for the 
limiting zeros for large and small sampling periods are given in this paper. 
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Theorem 2.1 is proved in Wittenmark (1985b). A generalization to the sampling 
of a system with several time delays is found in Bernhardsson (1993). 
Programs for computer algebra such as Maple® and Mathematica® are 
discussed, for instance, in Char (1992) and Wolfram (1988). For MarLas® and 
MATRIX,® we refer to the manuals for the programs. 
Properties of matrices and transformations are found, for instance, in 
Gantmacher (1960), Bellman (1970), and Golub and Van Loan (1989). 


3 


Analysis of 
Discrete-Time Systems 


3.1 introduction 


Previous chapters have shown how continuous-time systems are transformed 
when sampled. In this chapter we will develop the key tools for analyzing 
discrete-time systems. Stability, sensitivity, and robustness are introduced in 
Secs. 3.2 and 3.3. The concepts of controllahility, reachability, and observabil- 
ity, which are useful for understanding discrete-time systems, are discussed in 
Sec, 3.4. Simple feedback loops and their properties are treated in Sec. 3.5. Sim- 
ulation is used throughout the text because it is a very important tool for the 
analysis of sampled-data systems—for instance, in investigating intersample 
behavior. 


3.2 Stability 
The concept of stability is very important when analyzing dynamic systems. 


It is assumed that the notion of stability is known from basic texts in control 
theory. Only the basic definitions are given here. 


Definitions 
Stability is first defined with respect to changes in the initial conditions. Con- 


sider the discrete-time state-space equation (possibly nonlinear and time-var- 
ying) 
x(k + 1) = f (x(k), k) (3.1) 
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Let x(k) and x(k) be solutions of (3.1) when the initial conditions are x"(ko) 
and x(%p), respectively. Further, let ||- || denote a vector norm. 


DEFINITION 3.1 STAMLITY The solution x°(k) of (3.1) is stable if for a 
given £ > Ü, there exists a d(€,2 9} > 0 such that all solutions with ||x(ko) - 
x"(kg)|| < & are such that ||x(2) - x9(k)|| < £ for all k 2 Ro. u 


DEFINITION 3.2 ASYMPTOTIC STABILITY The solution x°() (3.1) is asymp- 
totically stable if it is stable and if 6 can be chosen such that ||x(ko} — x’ (ko)l| < 
6 implies that ||x(k) - x°(k)|| -> 0 when $ — o. u 


From the definitions, it follows that stability in general is defined for a particular 
solution and not for the system. The definitions also imply that stability, in 
general, is a local concept. The interpretation of Definitions 3.1 and 3.2 is that 
the system is (asymptotically} stable if the trajectories do not change much if 
the initial condition is changed by a small amount. 


Stability of Linear Discrete-Time Systems 
Consider the linear system 
(k+l) =Ox"(k) (0) =a? (3.2) 


To investigate the stability of the solution of (3.2), the initial value is perturbed. 
Hence 


x{k+1)= Px(k) x(0) =a 
The difference ï = x ~ x? satisfies the equation 
ž(k +1) = þi(k)  Z(0)=a -a (3.3) 


This implies that if the solution 2° is stable, then every other solution is also 
stahle. For linear, time-invariant systems, stability is thus a property of the 
system and not of a special solution. 

Tbe system (3,3) has the solution 


x(k) = *<(0) 


See (2.17). If it is possible to diagonalize ®, then the solution is a combination 
of terms 47, where Aii = 1,... ,n are the eigenvalues of b; see (2.18). In the 
general case, when ® cannot be diagonalized, tbe solution is instead a linear 
combination of the terms p;(k)A?, where p:(k) are polynomials in k of order one 
tess than the multiplicity of the corresponding eigenvalue. To get asymptotic 
stability, all solutions must go to zero as & increases to infinity. The eigenvalues 
of then have the property 


|Ai] <1 bol... a 


which is formulated as the following theorem. 
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THEOREM 3.1 ASYMPTOTIC STABILITY OF LINEAR SYSTEMS A discrete-time 
linear time-invariant system (3.2) is asymptotically stable if and only if all 
eigenvalues of ® are strictly inside the unit disk. J 


Stability with respect to disturbances in the initial value has already been de- 
fined. Other types of stability concepts are also of interest. 


Input-Output Stability 


DEFINITION 3.3 BOUNDED-INPUT BOUNDED-OUTPUT STABILITY A linear 
time-invariant system is defined as bounded-input-bounded-output (BIBO} sta- 
ble if a bounded input gives a bounded output for every initial value. s 


From the definition it follows that asymptotic stability is the strongest concept. 
The following theorem is a result. 


THEOREM 3.2 RELATION BETWEEN STABILITY CONCEPTS Asymptotic sta- 
bility implies stability and BIBO stability. a 


When the word stable is used without further qualification in this text, it nor- 
mally means asymptotic stability. 


it 18 easy to give examples showing that stability does not imply BIBO 
stability, and vice versa. 


Example 3.1 Harmonic oscillator 
Consider the sampled harmonic oscillator (see Example A.3) 


x(kh +h) = cos wh vot | (kh) + Co | u(kh) 


-sinh coswh sin wah 


y(kh) = (1 o) x(kh) 


The magnitude of the eigenvalues is one, The system is stable because [|x(kA)|| = 
I|x{O)|| if u(kk} = 0. Let the input be a square wave with the frequency œ rad/s. 
By using the z-transform, it is easily seen that the output contains a sinusoidal 
function with growing amplitude and the system is not BIBO stable. Figure 3.1 
shows the input and output of the system. The input signal is exciting the system 
at its undamped frequency and the output amplitude is growing. u 


Stability Tests 


It follows from Theorem 3.1 that a straightforward way to test the stability of 
a given system is to calculate the eigenvalues of the matrix ®, There are good 
numerical algorithms for doing this. Well-established methods are available, 
for instance, in the package LAPACK, which is easily accessible in most com- 
puting centers, The routines are also included in packages like MaTLAB®. The 
eigenvalues of a matrix then can be calculated with a single command. 
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Figure 3.1 input and output of the system in Example 3.1 when œ = 1, 
h = 0.5, and the initial state is zero. 


It is, however, also important to have algebraic or graphical methods for 
investigating stability, These methods make it possible to understand how pa- 
rameters in the system or the controller will influence the stability, The following 
are some of the ways of determining the stability of a discrete-time system: 


¢ Direct numerical or algebraic computation of the eigenvalues of ® 
* Methods based on properties of characteristic polynomials 

* The root locus method 

+ The Nyquist criterion 

+ Lyapunov’s method 


Explicit calculation of the eigenvalues of a matrix cannot be done conve- 
niently by hand for systems of order higher than 2. In some cases it is easy to 
calculate the characteristic equation 

A(z) = aoz” + az” l+ o +a, =0 (3.4) 
and investigate its roots. Recall from Sec. 2.6 that the characteristic polynomial 
is the denominator polynomial of the pulse-transfer function. Stability tests can 
be obtained by investigating conditions for the zeros of a polynomial to be inside 
the unit disc. 

It is also useful to have algebraic or graphical conditions that tell directly if 
a polynomial has all its zeros inside the unit disc, Such a criterion, which is the 
equivalent of the Routh-Hurwitz criterion, was developed by Schur, Cohn, and 
Jury. This test will be described in detail in the following section. The calculation 
of the coefficients of the characteristic polynomial from the elements of a matrix 
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is poorly conditioned. If a matrix is given, it is therefore preferable to calenlate 
the eigenvalues directly instead of calculating the characteristic equation. 

The well-known root locus method for continuous-time systems can be used 
for discrete-time systems also, The stability boundary is changed only from the 
imaginary axis to the unit circle. The rules of thumb for drawing the root locus 
are otherwise the same, The root locus method and the Nyquist criterion are 
used to determine the stability of the closed-loop system when the open-loop 
system is known. 


Jury’s Stability Criterion 


The following test is useful for determining if Eq. (3.4) has all its zeros inside 
the unit disc. Form the table 


ao ay] "> @n-1 Gp 
By 
an -1 V Gy ag Ea = — 
ay 
n=l a—l1 n-1 
Qa ay Gn 4 
= 
n-l a-l a-l — i= 
Ua- Fn- ag Qn-l n-1 
ti 
ap 
where 
k=] k k 
a; = aj - Ataki 
kink 
a, = Ga 


The first and second rows are the coefficients in (3.4) in forward and re- 
verse order, respectively. The third row is obtained by multiplying the second 
row by @, = &n/& and suhtracting this from the first row. The last element in 
the third row is thus zero. The fourth row is the third row in reverse order. The 
scheme is then repeated until there are 2n + 1 rows. The last row consists of 
only one element. The following theorem results. 


THEOREM 3.3 JURY'S STABILITY TEST If ay > 0, then Eq. (3.4) has all 
roots inside the unit disc if and only if all agr k= 0, 1,.., n — l are positive. If 


no a* is zero, then the number of negative at is equal to the number of roots 
outside the unit dise. 


E 
Remark. Ifall af are positive for k = 1, 2,..., n — 1, then the condition 
ay > 0 can be shown to be equivalent to the conditions 
A(1} >0 


{-1)"A(—1) >0 


These conditions constitute necessary conditions for stability and hence can be 
used before forming the table. 
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Figure 3.2 The stability area for the second-order equation (3.5) as a fune- 
tion of the coefficients a, and ay. 


Example 3.2 Stability of a second-order system 
Let the characteristic equation be 


A(z) = 2? +a)24+ a) =0 (3.5) 
Jury's scheme is 
1 a ay 
ly ay 1 if) = dy 
1-a ay(1— ag) 
a(l- az) l-o a) = ET 
-op izan 


All the roots of Eq. (3.5) are inside the unit circle if 


1-a}>0 
l~a 
l+a 


t (Mta) -at) > 0 
2 + 
This gives the conditions 


agl 
üs > -l+a, 


dg > -l-a 


The stability area for the second-order equation is shown in Fig. 3.2. E 
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Nyquist and Bode Diagrams for Discrete-Time Systems 


Consider the continuous-time system G(s}. The Nyquist curve or frequency re- 
sponse curve of the system is the map G(iw) for w e (0,00). This curve is drawn 
in polar coordinates (Nyquist diagram) or as amplitude and phase curves as a 
function of the frequency (Bode diagram). In the discrete-time case we have a 
similar situation. Consider a system with the pulse-transfer function H(z). The 
Nyquist or frequency curve is given by the map H(e'®") for wh e [0,7], that is, 
up to the Nyquist frequency. Notice that it is sufficient to consider the map in 
the interval wh e {-7,x] because the function H(e'*") is periodic with period 
2a /h. 

In the continuous-time case, the Nyquist curve G(1@)} can be interpreted 
as the stationary amplitude and phase when a sinusoidal signal with frequency 
æ is applied to the system. In the discrete-time case, higher harmonics are 
generated; see Example 1.4. This will make the interpretation of H(e’@") more 
complex as is further diseussed in Chapter 7. 


Example 3.3 Frequency responses 
Consider the continuous-time system 


1 


Gis) = ——___ 
(6) = Saal 


(3.6) 
Zero-order-hold sampling of the system with A = 0.4 gives the discrete-time system 


Ha = 0.066z + 0.055 
2 = 33 _ 14602 +0571 


The frequency curve is given by H(e*). Figure 3.3 shows the Nyquist diagram 
and Fig 3.4 shows the Bode diagram for the continuous-time system and for the 
discrete-time system. The difference between the continuous-time and discrete- 
time frequency curves will decrease when the sampling period is decreased, The 
connection between the frequency curves of the discrete-time and continuous-time 
systems is further discussed in Sec. 17.7. n 


The Nyquist Criterion 


The Nyquist criterion is a well-known stability test for continuous-time systems, 
It is based on the principle of arguments. The Nyquist criterion is especially 
useful for determining the stability of the closed-loop system when the open- 
loop system is given. The test can easily be reformulated to handle discrete-time 
systems. 


Consider the discrete-time system in Fig, 3.5. The closed-loop system has 
the pulse-transfer function 
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Figure 3.3 The frequency curve of (3.6) (dashed) and for (3.6) sampled 
with zero-order hold when k = 0.4 (solid). 


Frequency, rad/s 


Figure 3.4 The Bode diagram of (3.6) (dashed) and of (3.6) sampled with 
zero-order hold when A = 0.4 (solid). 
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Figure 3.5 A simple unit-feedback system, 


The characteristic equation of the closed-loop system is 
1+ H(z) =0 (3.7) 


The stability of the closed-loop system can be investigated from the Nyquist 
plot of H(z). For discrete-time systems, the stability area in the z-plane is the 
unit dise instead of the left half-plane. Figure 3.6 shows the path F, encircling 
the area outside the unit disc. The small indentation at z = 1 is to exclude the 
integrators in the open-loop system. The mapping of the infinitesimal semicircle 
at z = 1 with decreasing arguments from 2/2 to —2/2 is mapped into the H{z)- 
plane as an infinitely large circle from -nx /2 to na/2, where n is the number 
of integrators in the open-loop system. If there are poles on the unit circle other 
than for z = 1, those have to be excluded with small semicircles in the same 
way as for z = 1. The map of the unit circle is H(e'*) for wh € (0,27). 

The stability of the closed-loop system now can be determined by investi- 
gating how the path T, is mapped by H(z). The principle of arguments states 
that the number of encirclements N in the positive direction around (—1,0) by 
the map of T. is equal to 


N=Z-P 


where Z and P are the number of zeros and poles, respectively, of 1 + H(z) 
outside the unit disc. Notice that if the open-loop system is stable, then P = 0 


Figure 3.6 The path T, encircling the area outside the unit diac. 
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Im 


Figure 3.7 The map of I’, into the H(z)-plane of the system in Example 3.4, 
when K = 1. The solid line is the Nyquist curve. 


and thus N = Z. The stability of the closed-loop system is then ensured if the 
map of l, does not encircle the point (-1,0). If Hu(z) + 0 when z > œ, the 
parallel lines MI and V do not influence the stability test, and it is sufficient to 
find the map of the unit circle and the small semicircle at z = 1. The Nyquist 
criterion can be simplifled further if the open-loop system and its inverse are 
stable. Stability of the closed-loop system is then ensured if the point {-1,0) in 
the H(z)-plane is to the left of the map of H(e'®") for wh = 0 to a—that is, to 
the left of the Nyquist curve. 


Example 3.4 A second-order system 
Consider a system with sampling period $ = 1 and the pulse-transfer function 


025K 
HO) = Gaye - 08) 


then 


(1 - cos.) — 2sin* o — isin (2 cos w — 1.5) 
(2 - 2008 @){1.25 + cos w) 


Hie’) = 025K 15 


The map of T, is shown in Fig, 3.7. The solid line is the Nyquist curve, that is, 
the map of H(e”) for w = 0 to x. Notice that the sampled-data system has a 
phase shift that is larger than 180° for some frequencies. From the figure it can be 
found that the Nyquist curve crosses the negative real axis at —0.5. The closed-loop 


system is thus stable if K < 2. a 
Relative Stability 


Amplitude and phase margins can be defined for discrete-time systems analo- 
gously to continuous-time systems. 
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DEFINITION 3.4 AMPLITUDE MARGIN Let the open-loop system have the 
pulse-transfer function H(z) and let @, be the smallest frequency such that 


arg H {eit ) 


= -i 
and such that Ħ(e**) is decreasing for @ = «@,. The amplitude or gain margin 
ig then defined as 


1 


Amore = |H (e24) | 


DEFINITION 3.5 PHASE MARGIN Let the open-loop system have the pulse- 
transfer function H(z) and further let the crossover frequency @, be the smallest 
frequency such that 


H(i) = 1 
The phase margin @marg is then defined as 


marg = A + arg H (e) 
a 


In words, the amplitude margin is how much the gain can be increased before 
the closed-loop system becomes unstable, The phase margin is how much extra 
phase lag is allowed before the closed-loop system becomes unstable. 


The amplitude and phase margins are easily determined from the Nyquist 
and Bode diagrams. 


Example 3.5 Amplitude margins 


Consider the system in Example 3.3. The continuous-time system has an infinite 
amplitude margin. The closed-loop sampled-data systam will, however, be unstable 
with a proportional controller if the gain is larger than 7,82, The finite-amplitude 
margin for the diserete-time system is due to the phase lag introduced by the zero- 
order hold. The difference between the discrete-time system and the continuous- 
time system will decrease when the sampling interval is decreased. E 


The phase margin can be used to select the sampling period, Allowing the phase 
margin to decrease by 5 to 15° compared with the continuous-time system at 
the crossover frequency gives one rule of thumb. 


Lyapunov’s Second Method 


Lyapunov's second method is a useful tool for determining the stability of nonlin- 
ear dynamic systems. Lyapunov developed the theory for differential equations, 
but a corresponding theory also can be derived for difference equations. The 
main idea is to introduce a generalized energy function called the Lyapunov 
function, which is zero at the equilibrium and positive elsewhere. The equilib- 
rium will be stable if we can show that the Lyapunov function decreases along 
the trajectories of the system. 
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Figure 3.8 Geometrie illustration of Lyapunov’s theorem. 


The first step to show stability is to find the Lyapunov function, which is 
defined as follows: 


DEFINITION 3.6 LYAPUNOV FUNCTION V(x) is a Lyapunov function for the 
system 


x{k+1}=f(x(k)) f(0)= 0 (3.8) 
if 
1. V(x) is continuous in x and V(0) = 0. 
2. V(x} is positive definite. 
3. AV(x) = Vif(x)) - V{«) is negative definite. 


A simple geometric illustration of the definition is given in Fig. 3.8. The level 
curves of a positive definite continuous function V are closed curves in the 
neighborhood of the origin. Let each curve be labeled by the value of the function. 
Condition 3 implies that the dynamics of the system is such tbat the solution 
always moves toward curves with lower values. All level curves encircle the 
origin and do not intersect any other level curve. 

From the geometric interpretation it thus seems reasonable that the exis- 
tence of a Lyapunov function ensures asymptotic stability. The following theo- 
rem is a precise statement of this fact. 


THEOREM 3.4 STABILITY THEOREM OF LYAPUNOV The solution x(k) = 0 


is asymptotically stable if there exists a Lyapunov function to the system (3.8). 
Further, if 


0 < pllj) < Vix) 


where g{ijxil} — c as (|\xi{) > œ, then the solution is asymptotically stable for 
all initial conditions. z 
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The main obstacle to using the Lyapunov theory is finding a suitable Lyapunov 
function. This is in general a difficult problem; however, for the linear system 
of (3.2), it is straightforward to determine quadratic Lyapunov functions. Take 
V(x) = x7 Px as a candidate for a Lyapunov function. The increment of V is 
then given by 


AV(x) = V(@x) — Vix) = x? @? Pox -x Px 
= xT (PO ~ Pix = -x° Qx 


For V to be a Lyapunov function, it is thus necessary and sufficient that there 
exists a positive definite matrix P that satisfies the equation 


PP -P = -Q (3.9) 


where Q is positive definite. Equation (3.9) is called the Lyapunov equation. It 
can be shown that there is always a solution to the Lyapunov equation when 
the linear system is stable. The matrix P is positive definite if Q is positive 
definite. One way of determining a Lyapunov function for a linear system is 
to choose a positive definite matrix Q and solve the Lyapunov equation. If the 
solution P is positive definite then the system is asymptotically stable. 


Example 3.6 Lyapunov function 
Consider the discrete-time system 


04 0 
xík+1)= (oe as] xik) 


e= faa] 


gives the solution of the Lyapunov equation 


pe í 1.19 -0.25 
~ | -025 205 


Using 


Figure 3.9 shows the level curves of V (x) = x" Px and trajectories for some starting 
values of x. The trajectories are such that for each step, the state is reaching a 
value of V with a lower value. a 


3.3 Sensitivity and Robustness 


It is of interest to investigate the sensitivity of a system to perturbations, which 
may be introduced because of component tolerances. Because the designs of con- 
trol systems are based on simplified models, it is also interesting to know how 
accurate the model has to be for the design to be successful. The Nyquist theo- 
rem can give good insight into these problems. In this section we will investigate 
the sensitivity of the closed-loop system to disturbances and perturbations in 
the components of the system. 
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State x, 


Figure 3.9 Level curves of V(x) and trajectories for different initial values 
of the system in Example 3.6. The sampling points are indicated by dots. 


Sensitivity 


We will first determine the sensitivity of a closed-loop system with respect 
to changes in the open-loop pulse-transfer function, Consider the system in 
Fig. 3.10. The closed-loop system has a feedforward filter H;; from the reference 
signal and a feedback controller Hy,. There are also an input load disturbance 
v and measurement noise e. The primary process output is x, and the measured 
signal is y. The pulse-transfer operator from the inputs to y is given by 


HH H 1 
Y= I L“ IVE” IFE" 


where the loop-transfer function is defined as £ = H,,H. The closed-loop pulse- 


Figure 3.10 Closed-loop system with feedback and feedforward controllers. 
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transfer function from the reference signal u, to the output y is 


Hy = 
S THe 
The sensitivity of H,; with respect to variations in H is given by 
dH. _ Hye 
dH (1+ ZL)" 


The relative sensitivity of H,; with respect to H thus can be written as 


di.) 1 dH dH 


Ha LH “H 


The pulse-transfer function $ is called the sensitivity function and also can be 
written as 


_ 1 | dlogH,; 
s= 1+2 dlogH (3-10) 
The transfer function 
_ 
=1-$= —— : 
$= (3.11) 


is called the complementary sensitivity function. 

The different transfer functions from the inputs u,,v, ande to the signals y, 
x, and u show how the different signals are influenced by the input signals. The 
sensitivity function can be interpreted as the pulse-transfer function from e to 
y or as the ratio of the closed-loop and open-loop pulse-transfer functions from 
v to y, The complementary sensitivity function is the pulse-transfer function 
with opposite sign from e to x. 


Robustness 


We will now consider the situation when the design of the controller is based on 
the nominal model H, but the true open-loop pulse-transfer function is H°(z). 
The closeness of H to H” needed to make the closed-loop system stable is of 
concern. Consider the simple closed-loop system in Fig. 3.10 with H(z) replaced 
by H°(z). The pulse-transfer function of the closed-loop system is 


(3.12) 


The poles of the closed-loop system are thus the zeros of the function 
f(z) = 1+ Hale) H’) 
= 1+ Hyp {z)H(z) + Hyo(2) H(z) - Hple)H (2) 
= 14 Hp,(z)H(z) + Hps(z)[H°(z) - H(2)] 
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If 
Ho(He)—He))| < n+l |) Hy] 618) 


on the unit circle, then it follows from the principle of variation of the argument 
that the differences between the number of poles and zeros outside the unit disc 
for the functions 1+ £ and 1+ £" are the same. 

The relative precision needed for stability robustness is obtained by divid- 
ing (3.13) by £ 


a 


Teese 


where the last equality is obtained from (3.11). The complementary sensitive 
function thus makes it possible to determine bounds for stability robustness. 
The following theorem results. 


THEOREM 3.5 ROBUSTNESS 1 Consider the closed-loop systems S and S° 
obtained by applying unit negative feedback around systems with pulse-transfer 
functions H and H°, respectively. The system S® is stable if the following con- 
ditions are true: 


1. S is stable. 
2. H and H” have the same number of poles outside the unit disc. 
3. The inequality (3.13) is fulfilled for lz} = 1. 


The result shows that it is important to know the numher of unstable modes in 
order to design a regulator for the system. The theorem is, however, conserva- 
tive. The inequality also gives the frequency range in which it is important to 
have a good description of the process, Notice in particular that the precision 
requirements are very modest for the frequencies where the loop gain is large. 
Good precision is needed for frequencies where H°(z) x —1, 

A closely related result that gives additional insight is obtained as follows. 
The pulse-transfer function of the closed-loop system given in (3,12) can also be 
written as 


1 


Hel = yio 


The poles of the closed-loop system are thus given by the zeros of the function 


1 
t EGH) 
+ tl 1 ___} 
Hpi) H()  Hyy{z)H%(z} Ay (2) H(z) 


fez) = 
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It follows from the principle of variation of the argument that the differences 
between the zeros and poles outside the unit disc of the functions 1 + 1/£° and 
1+ 1/f are the same if 


(3.14) 


on the unit circle. The following result is thus obtained. 


THEOREM 3.6 ROBUSTNESS 2 Consider the closed-loop systems S and 
8° obtained by applying unit negative feedback around systems with the pulse- 
transfer functions H and H°, respectively. The system S° is stable if the fol- 
lowing conditions are true: 


1. S is stable. 
2. H and H’ have the same number of zeros outside the unit disc. 


3. The inequality (3.14) is fulfilled for |z| = 1. 


The theorem indicates the importance of knowing the number of zeros 
outside the unit disc. The theorem shows that stability can be maintained in 
spite of large differences between H and H’ provided that the loop gain is large. 

From the conclusions of Theorems 3.5 and 3.6, the following rules are 


obtained for design of a feedback system based on approximate or uncertain 
models, 


It is important to knew the number of unstable poles and zeros. 


It is not important to know the model precisely for those frequencies for 
which the loop gain can be made large. 


It is necessary to make the loop gain small for those frequencies for which 
the relative error AH /H is large. 


It is necessary to have a model tbat describes the system precisely for 
those frequencies for which H®(z) = -1. 


3.4 Controllability, Reachability, Observability, and Detectability 


In this section, two fundamental questions for dynamic systems are discussed. 
The first is whether it is possible to steer a system from a given initial state 
to any other state. The second is how to determine the state of a dynamic 
system from observations of inputs and outputs. These questions were posed 
and answered by Kalman, who also introduced the concepts of controllability 
and observability, The systems are allowed to he multiple-input-multiple-output 
systems. 
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Controllability and Reachability 


Consider the system 


x(k + 1) = bx{k) + Tu(k) (3.15) 


Assume that the initial state x(0) is given. The state at time n, where 7 is the 
order of the system, is given by 


x(n) = @x(0) +O Tul) + + + Tula = 1) (3.16) 
= ®“r(0) + W.U 


where 
W= {T or .. o'r) 
U = (m-n) z HON 


[Compare with Eq, (2.17).] If W. has rank n, then it is possible to find n equa- 
tions from which the control signals can be found such that the initial state is 
transferred to the desired final state x(n}. Notice that the solution is not unique 
if there is more than one input signal. In the literature, controllability is defined 
in different ways; the following definition will be used in this text. 


DEFINITION 3.7 CONTROLLABILITY The system (3.15) is controllable if it 
18 possible to find a control sequence such that the origin can be reached from 
any initial state in finite time. u 


A concept related to controllability is reachability, which is defined as follows. 


DEFINITION 3.8 RzacHapiLity The system (3.15) is reachable if it is 
possible to find a control sequence such that an arbitrary state can be reached 
from any initial state in finite time. u 


The two concepts, however, are equivalent if ® is invertible. Reachability will 
be discussed here primarily. Controllability does not imply reachability, which 
is seen from (3.16). If @"x(0) = 0, then the origin will be reached with zero 
input but the system is not necessarily reachable. 

The following theorem follows from the preceding definition and calcula- 
tions. 


THEOREM 3.7 REACHABILITY The system (3.15) is reachable if and only 
if the matrix W, has rank r. a 


Remark. The matrix W, is usually referred to as the controllability ma- 
trix hecause of its analogy with continuous-time systems. 
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Example 3.7 A controllable system which is not reachable 


The system 
x(k +1) = x(k) + Tuf) 
where 
0 0 1 
?= | 1 | = a 
is reachable because 
1 0 
Hes p 1 
has full rank. Assume that T is changed to TË = (0 1 } ; then 
W, = i a] 
1 ù 


and the system is not reachable. The system is, however, controllable because 
° = 0. The origin is reached in two steps for any initial condition by using 
u(0) = u(I) = 0. " 


By the Cayley-Hamilton theorem it is found from (3.16) that all states that can 
be reached from the origin are spanned by the columns of the controllability 
matrix W.. This implies that the reachable states belong to the linear subspace 
spanned by the columns of W,. 


Example 3.8 Reachable subspaces 
Given the system 


x(k +1) = (as a) x(k} + (osle x(0) = (2) 


is it possible to find a control sequence such that x? (2) = ( -05 1 ) ? From 
(3.16), 


x(2) = ©'x(0) + Tu (0) + Pu(1) 


[e E Li) a 


which gives the condition 


or 


0.5u(0) +u{1) = -4 
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One possible sequence of controls is u(0) = -2 and u(1} = —3, Assume instead 
that x7(2) = 05 1 ) . This gives the system of equations 


(7) = (as) (0.5u(0) + w(1)| 


which does not have a solution. The reason, of course, is that the system is not 
reachable. The controllability matrix is 


no ( de 


-05 -0.25 
By starting at the origin, it is possible to reach only those points of the state space 


that belong to the subspace spanned by the vector [1 — 0.517. In the example, it 
is possihle to reach other points due to the effect of the initial value. a 


Assume that new coordinates are introduced by a nonsingular transformation 
matrix T (compare with Sec. 2.5). In the new coordinates, 


~ 


W. = (t b ont ) 
- (Tr TOT-ITT ... To" TTT ) (3.17) 
= TW, 


If W, has rank n, then W, also has rank n. This means that the reachability of 
a system is independent of the coordinates. 


Controllable Canonical Form 
Assume that © has the characteristic equation 
det(Al—@) = A” + aA" 1+..-+0, =0 (3.18) 


and that W, is nonsingular. Then there exists a transformation such that the 
transformed system is 


—@, -åz —Gn-1 ~ün 1 
1 O + OO 0 0 

ak+t= | 9 1 0 0 Jaky+ | OF ure) 
Lo, , . (3.19) 
0 0 1 9 0 


y(k) = (b: n. bn J z(h) 


which is called the controllable canonical form. The advantage of this form 
is that it is easy to compute the input-output model and to compute a state- 
feedback-control law. There are simple ways of finding the transformation to 
controllable canonical form. 
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For a single-input system it follows from (3.17) that the transformation 
matrix to the controllable canonical form is T = W, W71, where W, is the con- 
trollability matrix for the representation (3.19). The following example shows 
that the inverse of the controllability matrix has a simple form. 


Example 3.9 The inverse of the controllability matrix 
Consider the third-order system 


=ü] 8; ü} 1 
xk+l=1 1 © 0 | ath} +10] uf) 
0 1 0 0 


which is in controllable form. The controllability matrix is 


1 -a ai — ap 
W.= (1 or or) = 0 1 -a 
00 1 


The inverse is given by 


1 a, ay 
Wr? =/0 1 a] 
0 0 1 


The example can be generalized to the nth-order case, where 


l ay Gg ce dag Ga 
aot Qo oc: daa n-i 
Wo! = 
1 ay 
0 l 


Trajectory Following 


From the preceding definitions and calculations, it is possible to determine a 
control sequence such that a desired state can be reached after at most n steps of 
time. Does reachability also imply that it is possible to follow a given trajectory 
in the state space? Assume that any x(k) is given and that it is necessary to 
get to x(k + 1). From (3.16) it can be seen that this is possible only if T has 
rank n, that is, it is necessary but not sufficient to have n input signals. For 
a single-input-single-output system it is, in general, possible to reach desired 
states only at each nth sample point, provided that the desired pointe are known 
n steps ahead. 
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It is easier to make the output follow a given trajectory. Assume that the 
trajectory is given by u, ($). The control signal u then should satisfy 


yk) = rota = uolh) 
or 
u(k) = Bete (3.20) 


Assume that there are d steps of delay in the system. The generation of u(%) is 
then causal only if the desired trajectory is known d steps ahead. The control 
signal then can he generated in real time. The control signal thus is obtained by 
sending the desired output trajectory through the inverse system A/B. Equation 
(3.20) has a unique solution if the signal ue(k) is such that there exists a kg such 
that u(k) = 0 for all k < ka (compare with Sec. 2.6). The signal w is bounded if 
tie is bounded and if the system has a stable inverse. 


Observability and Detectability 


To solve the problem of finding the state of a system from observations of the 
output, the concept of unobservable states is introduced. 


DEFINITION 3.9 UNOBSERVABLE STATES The state x’ # 0 is unobservable 
if there exists a finite kı > n — 1 such that y(z) = 0 for 0 < k < ky when 
x(0) = x’ and u(k) = 0 for 0 < k < Ay. m 


The system in (3.15) is observable if there is a finite k such that knowledge of 
the inputs u(0),... „u (4 - 1) and the outputs y(0), ... , y(k-— 1) is sufficient to 
determine the initial state of the system. Consider the system in (3.15). The 
effect of the known input signal always can be determined, and there is no loss 
of generality to assume that u(&) = 0. Assume that y(0), y(1),... y(n — 1) are 
given. This gives the following set of equations: 

y(0) = Cx(0) 

y(1) = Cx(1) = Cbx(0) 


y(n—- 1) = CO™!x(0) 
Using vector notation gives 


x(0) = , (3.21) 
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The state x{0} can be obtained from (3.21) if and only ifthe observability matrix 
C 
W, = , (3.22) 
Com 


has rank n. The state x(0) is unobservable if x(0) is in the null space of W,. If 
two states are unobservable, then any linear combination is also unobservable; 
that is, the unobservable states form a linear subspace. 


THEOREM 3.8 OBSERVABILITY The system (3.15) is observable if and only 
if W, has rank n. B 


DEFINITION 3.10 DETECTABILITY A system is detectable if the only unob- 
servable states are such that they decay to the origin. That is, the corresponding 
elgenvalues are stable, i 


The test of observahility given by Theorem 3.8 is equivalent to that of observ- 
ability for continuous-time systems. It is straightforward to show that the ob- 
servability matrix is independent of the coordinates in the same way as in the 
controllability matrix. 


Example 3.10 A system with unobservable states 
Consider the system 


x(k+1) = (i a] x(k) 
yk) = (1 - 05} x(k) 


The observability matrix is 


C -0. 
SANE 

Ch 06 -0.3 
The rank of W, is 1, and the unobservable states belong to the null space of W,, 
that is, [0.5 1]. Figure 3.11 sbows the output for four different initial states, 


All initial states that lie on a line parallel to [0.5 1] give the same output [see 
Fig. 3.11(b) and (d)]. a 


Observable Canonical Form 


Assume that the characteristic equation of ® is (3.18) and that the observability 
matrix W, is nonsingular. Then there exists a transformation matrix such that 
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( ib) 
D 2 . 9 
a A 
31 31 
oO a) 
0 0 
0 10 0 10 
(¢) (d) 
B I B 1 
0 0 
i) 10 0 10 
Time Time 


Figure 3,11 The output of the system in Example 3.10 for the initial states 
(a) (0.5 1)", {b [1.5 0.5)", (c} [2.5 of, and (a) ji 0.5)". 


the transformed system is 


-q 10. 0 by 
-a 0 1 be 
z(k+1)= 7 z{k)+ | : J uth) 
Oy] 0 0 1 bai (3.28) 
-a, 00 - 0 ba 


y(h) = ( 10 -- o) 2(R) 
which is called the observable canonical form. This form has the advantage that 
it is easy to find the input-output model and to determine a suitable observer, 
The transformation in this case is given by 
T= Wry, 
where W, is the observability matrix for the representation {3.23}. 


Remark, The observable and controllable forms are also called compan- 
ion forms, 


Example 2.11 A second-order system 


Consider the following system, which is written in observable canonical form: 


x{k+ 1) = B 0} #8) + (91) wa) 


x)= (1 o) x{k) 
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The pulse-transfer operator is 
gta, ~L\"' fa 
=]1 
Ata) ( o} üy z) by 


1 b 
eel (sh) ( 
q? + aig + do “2 G+a) b; 


bgth big! + bag? 


+manga l+ Tg! + aag 


Thus the a,’s and 6,'s in the canonical form are defining the polynomials A and 
B, respectively, This is true for nth-order systems also, in both observable and 
controllable form. E 


Kalman’s Decomposition 


The reachable and the unobservable parts of a system are two linear subspaces 
of the state space. Both subspaces are independent of the coordinates in the 
state space. Kalman showed that it is possible to introduce coordinates such 
that a system can be partitioned in the following way: 


0, Öz 0 0 ry 
0 Doe 0 0 0 
k+1)= + k 
x( D3, Pa Öz Dy x(k) T; ula) 
0 Dy 0 Day 0 


yk) = (Cr Ca 0 0) xh) 


where ;;, Tj, and C; are matrices of suitable orders. The state space is parti- 
tioned into four parts, which correspond to states that are reachable and observ- 


able, not reachable but observable, reachable and not observable, and neither 
reachable nor observable, 


By simple algebraic manipulations, the pulse-transfer operator is given by 
H(q) = Cy(qI- n) T 


The puise-transfer operator is thus determined by the reachable and observable 
part of the system. The following theorem summarizes these results. 


THEOREM 3.9 KALMAN’S DECOMPOSITION A linear system can be parti- 
tioned into four subsystems with the following properties: 

So, Observable and reachable subsystem 

So? Observable but not reachable subsystem 

Si, Not observable but reachable subsystem 


Ss; Neither observable nor reachable subsystem 
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Figure 3.12 Block diagram of the Kalman decomposition when the system 
is diagonalizable. 


Further, the pulse-transfer function of the system is uniquely determined hy 
the subsystem that is both observable and reachable, a 


A block diagram for the decomposition is given in Fig, 3.12, which shows how 
the subsystems are interconnected. The figure also shows that the input-output 
relationship is given only by the subsystem S,,. 


Loss of Reachabllity and Observability Through Sampling 


Sampling of a continuous-time system gives a diserete-time system with system 
matrices that depend on the sampling period. How will that influence the reach- 
ability and observability of the sampled system? To get a reachable discrete-time 
system, it is necessary that the continuous-time system also be reachable, be- 
cause the allowable control siguals for the sampled system—piecewise-constant 
signals—are a subset of the allowable control signals for the continuous-time 
system, 

However, it may happen that the reachability is lost for some sampling pe- 
riods, The conditions for unchservability are more restricted in the continuous- 
time case because the output has to he zero over a time interval, whereas the 
sampled-data output has to be zero only at the sampling instants. This means 
that the continuous output may oscillate between the sampling times and re- 
main zero at the sampling instants. This condition is sometimes called hidden 
oscillation. The sampled-data system thus can he unobservable even if the cor- 
responding continuous-time system is observable. 

The harmonic oscillator can be used to illustrate the preceding discussion. 


Example 3.12 Loss of reachability and observability 
The discrete-time model of the harmonic oscillator is given by (see Example A.3) 
u(®) 


xh +h) = cos wh WE «(| 


-sinh cos wh sin wå 


y{kh) = ( 10 ) x(Rh) 
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The determinants of the controllability and observability matrices are 
det W, = -2sin wh{1 - cos wh) 


and 
det W, = sinwh 


Both reachability and observability are lost for wh = na, although the correspond- 
ing continuous-time system given by (A.7) is both controllahle and observable. m 


The example shows one obvious way to lose observability and/or reachability, If 
the sampling period is half the period time {or a multiple thereof) of the natural 
frequency of the system, then this frequency will not be seen in the output. 

The rules of thumb for the choice of the sampling period given in Chapter 2 
are such that this situation should not occur. The rules imply about 20 samples 
per period, not 2. 

Observability and/or reachability are lost when the pulse-transfer operator 
has common poles and zeros, The poles and zeros are functions of the sampling 
interval. This implies that there will be common factors only for isolated values 
of the sampling period. A change in sampling period will make the system 
observable and/or reachable again. 


3.5 Analysis of Simple Feedback Loops 


In this section the effect of feedback on stability, transient, and steady-state 
behavior is discussed. Simple feedback systems, as in Fig. 3.10, are primarily 
considered. Several advantages are obtained by using feedback in continuous- 


time as well as in discrete-time systems, Feedback, for instance, can do the 
following: 


+ Improve the transient behavior of the system 
* Decrease the sensitivity to parameter changes in the open-loop system 


* Eliminate steady-state errors if there are enough integrators in the open- 
loop system 


e Decrease the influence of load disturbances and measurement errors 


The stability of closed-loop systems can be investigated using the tools 
given in Sec, 3.2. The root locus method is a suitable tool for analyzing sim- 
ple feedback loops. Because feedback will change the poles of the system, it is 


important to understand the coupling between the discrete-time poles and the 
transient behavior of the system. This is treated in Sec. 2.8, 


Character of Disturbances 


It is customary to distinguish among different types of disturbances, such as 
load disturbances, measurement errors, and parameter variations. 
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Load disturbances. Load disturbances influence the process variables. 
They may represent disturbance forces in a mechanical system—for example, 
wind gusts on a stabilized antenna, waves on a ship, load on a motor. In process 
control, load disturbances may be quality variations in a feed flow or variations 
in demanded flow. In thermal systems, the load disturbances may be variations 
in surrounding temperature. Load disturbances typically vary slowly. They may 
also be periodic—for example, waves in ship-control systems. 


Measurement errors. Measurement errors enter in the sensors. There 
may be a steady-state error in some sensors due to errors in calibration. How- 
ever, measurement errors typically have high-frequency components. There may 
also be dynamic errors because of sensor dynamics, There may also be compli- 
cated dynamic interaction between sensors and the process. Typical examples 
are gyroscopic measuremente and measurement of liquid level in nuclear reac- 
tors. The character of the measurement errors often depends on the filtering in 
the instruments. It is often a good idea to look at the instrument and modify 
the filtering so that it fits the particular problem. 


Parameter variations. Linear theory is used throughout this book. The 
load disturbance and the measurement noise then appear additively. Real sys- 
tems are, however, often nonlinear, This means that disturbances can enter in 
a more complicated way. Because the linear models are obtained by linearizing 
the nonlinear models, some disturbances then also appear as variations in the 
parameters of the linear madel. 


simple Disturbance Models 


There are four different types of disturbances—impulse, step, ramp, and sinu- 
soid—that are commonly used in analyzing control systems, These disturbances 
are illustrated in Fig. 3,13 and a discussion of their properties follows. 


The impulse and the pulse. The impulse and the pulse are simple ide- 
alizations of sudden disturbances of short duration. They can represent load 
disturbances as well as measurement errors. For continuous systems, the dis- 
turbance is an impulse (a delta function}; for sampled systems, the disturbance 
is modeled as a pulse with unit amplitude and a duration of one sampling period. 


Lo“ AN. 


Pulse Step Ramp Sinusoid 


Figure 3.13 Idealized models of simple disturbances. 
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Figure 3.14 Generation of the reference value using a dynamic system 
with a pulse input. 


The pulse and the impulse are also important for theoretical reasons be- 
cause the response of a linear continuous-time system is completely specified by 
its impulse response and a linear discrete-time system by its pulse response. 


The step. The step signal is another prototype for a disturbance (see 


Fig. 3.13). It is typically used to represent a load disturbance or an offset in a 
measurement. 


The ramp. The ramp is a signal that is zero for negative time and in- 
creases linearly for positive time (see Fig. 3.13). It is used to represent drift- 
ing measurement errors and disturbances that suddenly start to drift away. 
In practice, the disturbances are often bounded; however, the ramp is a useful 
idealization. 


The sinusoid. The sine wave is the prototype for a periodic disturbance. 
Choice of the frequency makes it possible to represent low-frequency load dis- 
turbances, as well as high-frequency measurement noise, 


Generation of disturbances. It is convenient to view disturbances as 
being generated by dynamic systems (see Fig. 3.14). It is assumed that the 
input to the dynamic system is a unit pulse 6,, that is, 


In order to generate a step, use H,{q) = ¢/(q — 1); to generate a ramp, use 
A,(q) = q¢/(q — 1)’, and a sinusoid from a harmonie oscillator (compare Exam- 
pies A.1 and A.3 in Appendix A). From an input-output viewpoint, disturbances 
may be descrihed as impulse responses. Disturbances also may be regarded as 
the responses of dynamic systems with zero inputs but nonzero initial condi- 
tions. In both cases the major characteristics of the disturbances are descrihed 
by the dynamic systems that generate them. The approach, of course, can be 
applied to continuous-time, as well as discrete-time, systems. 
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Steady-State Values 


When analyzing control systems, it is important to calculate steady-state values 
of the output and of the error of the system. Assume a simple feedback system, 
as shown in Fig. 3.5. To generalize, it can be assumed that -1 in the feedback 
path is replaced hy -H,,(q). The error e{k) is then given by 


1 t 
= AGE S 


efk) u,(R} (3.24) 


The final-value theorem (Sec. 2.7, Table 2.2} can be used to calculate the 
steady-state value of e(k). Notice, however, that the stability of the system must 
be tested before the final-value theorem can be used. If the input signal is a 
step, the steady-state error can be calculated simply by putting q = 1 in (3.24). 

The number of integrators in the open-loop system determines the class of 
reference values that can be followed without steady-state errors. If the open- 
loop system has p integrators, then the error will be zero in steady state (pro- 
vided that the closed-loop system is asymptotically stable) for reference signals 
that are polynomials in & of order less than or equal to p — 1. 


Example 3,13 Steady-state errors for step and ramp inputs 
Consider the sysLem 


g- 9.5 


(k) - k} = — u] 
yik) = Hulk) = ag ll 
Closing the system, as in Fig, 3.5, gives 
___(g- 08)¢- 1) 
= goaa- raoe 


Assume that u, is a unit step. Because the closed-loop system is stable, the final- 
value theorem can be used to show that the steady-state error is zero. This can be 
seen simply by putting g = 1, Another way is to observe that the open-loop system 
contains one integrator, that is, a pole in +1, If, is a unit ramp, use Table 2.3 in 
Sec. 2.7 to find the z-transform of tbe ramp, The steady-state error is then given 
by 


_ - _,-1 
lim e(k) = lim {z - 0.8)iz — 1} z{ł1- 27!) 
ay, - 


zal (z -082-1 +z-0.5 (2-1) = 04 


Simulation 


Simulation is a good way to investigate the behavior of dynamic systems—for 
example, the intersample behavior of computer-controlled systems. Computer 
simulation is a very good tool, but it should be remembered that simulation and 
analysis have to be used together. When making simulations, it is not always 
possible te investigate all combinations that are unfavorable, for instance, from 
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the point of view of stability, observability, or reachability. These cases can be 
found through analysis. 

It is important that the simulation program be so simple to use that the 
person primarily interested in the results can he involved in the simulation and 
in the evaluation of the simulation results, 

In the beginning of the 1960s, several digital simulation packages were de- 
veloped. These packages were basically a digital implementation of analog sim- 
ulation. The programming was done using block diagrams and fixed-operation 
modules. Later programs were developed in which the models were given di- 
rectly as equations, 

It is important to have good user-machine communication for simulations; 
the user should be able to change parameters and modify the model easily. Most 
simulation programs are interactive, which means that the user interacts with 
the computer and decides the next step based on the results obtained so far. 
One way to implement interaction is to let the computer ask questions and the 
user select from predefined answers. This is called menu-driven interaction. 
Another possihility is command-driven interaction, which is like a high-level 
problem-solving language in which the user can choose freely from all commands 
available in the system. This is also a more flexible way of communicating with 
the computer, and it is very efficient for the experienced user, whereas a menu- 
driven program is easier to use for an inexperienced user. 

In a simulation package, it is also important to have a flexihle way of 
presenting the results, whicb are often curves. Finally, to be able te solve the 
type of problems of interest in this book, it is important to be able to mix 
continuous- and discrete-time systems. 

Examples of simulation packages are MaTLAz® with SIMULINK®, MaTRIX,®, 
and Simnon®. Because tbese packages are readily available we will not describe 
any of them in detail. However, we urge the reader to use simulation to get a 
good feel for the behavior of the computer-controlled systems that are described 
in the text. For the figures in the book we have used MaTLAB® with SIMULINE®, 


Macros for these figures are available through anonymous ftp; see the Preface 
of the book. 


Control of the Double Integrator 


The double integrator (Example A.1) will be used as the main example to show 
how the closed-loop behavior is changed with different controllers. The pulse- 
transfer operator of the double integrator for the sampling period A = 1 is 


_ O.8(g + 1) 
(g- 1) 
Assume that the purpose of the control is to make the output follow changes in 


the reference value. Also assume that the process is controlled by a computer 
using proportional feedback, that is, 


Ho(q) (3.25) 


u(k) = K (ue(k)- y(k)) = Kek) K>0 
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Figure 3.15 The root locus of (3.26) when K > 0. 


where ue is the reference value. The characteristic equation of the closed-loop 
system 15 


(q—1)? +0.5K (q+ 1) = gq? + (0.5K - 2)g+1+05K = 0 (3.26) 


Jury's stability test (compare with Example 3.2) gives the following con- 
ditions for stability: 


14+ 05K <1 
1+0.5K > -1+0.5K -2 
1+0.5K > -1-05K +2 


The closed-loop system is unstable for all values of the gain K. The root locus 
is shown in Fig. 3.15. 

To get a stable system, the controller must be modified. It is known from 
continuous-time synthesis that. derivative action improves stability, so propor- 
tional and derivative feedback can be tried also for the discrete-time system. 


We now assume that it is possible to measure and sample the velocity » and 
use that for feedback; that is, 


u(h) = K (elk) - T,3(R}) (3.27) 


(see Fig. 3.16). To find the input-output model of the closed-loop system with 
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Figure 3.16 Discrete-time controller with feedback from position and ve- 
locity of the double integrator. 


the controller (3.27), observe that 

dy 

ae = 
Because u is constant over the sampling intervals, 


y(R + 1) — y(k) = ulk) 


or 
yik) = ——ulk) (3.28) 


Equations (3.25), (3.27), and (3.28) give the closed-loop system 


0.5K(q+1) 


= Gig 1+ TK) + 05Kq+ 1) 


telk) (3.29) 
The system is of second order, and there are two free parameters, K and Ty, 
that can be used to select the closed-loop poles. The closed-loop system is stable 
if K > 0, Ty > 0.5, and TyK < 2. The root locus with respect to K of the 
characteristic equation of (3.29} is shown in Fig. 3.17 when Ty = 1.5. 

Let the reference signal be a step. Figure 3.18 shows the continuous-time 
output for four different values of K. The behavior of the closed-loop system 
varies from an oscillatory to a well-damped response. When K = 1, the poles 
are in the origin and the output is equal to the reference value after two samples. 
This is called deadbeat control and is discussed further in Chapters 4 and 5. 
When K > 1, the output and the control signal oscillate hecause of the discrete- 
time pole on the negative real axis. The poles are inside the unit circle if K < 
4/3. 

To determine the closed-loop response, it is important to understand the 
connection between the discrete-time poles and the response of the system. This 
is discussed in Sec. 2.8. From Fig. 2.8 it can be seen that K = 0.75 corresponds 
to a damping of ¢ = 0.4. The distance to the origin is a measure of the speed 
of the system. 

The behavior of the double integrator with some simple controllers has 
been discussed; the results can be generalized to more complex systems. Also, 
the importance of analysis and simulation has been illustrated. 
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Figure 3.17 The root locus of the characteristic equation of the system in 
(3.29) with respect to the parameter K when Ty = 1.5. 


Practical Aspects of the Choice of the Sampling Period 


Selection of the sampling period in sampled systems is a fundamental problem 
that will be discussed several times in this book. The proper choice depends on 
the properties of the signal, the reconstruction method, and the purpose of the 
system. In a pure signal-processing problem, the purpose is simply to record a 
signal digitally and to recover it from its samples. A reasonable criterion for 
selection may then be the size of the error between the original signal and the 
reconstructed signal. In signal-processing applications it can be justified to have 
sampling rates of several hundred samples per period. 

A rational choice of the sampling rate in a closed-loop control system 
should be based on an understanding of its influence on the performance of 
the control system. It seems reasonable that the highest frequency of interest 
should he closely related to the bandwidth of the closed-loop system. The selec- 
tion of sampling rates then can be based on the bandwidth or, equivalently, on 
the rise time of the closed-loop system. Reasonable sampling rates are 10 to 30 
times the bandwidth, or 4 to 10 per rise time, which may seem slow in relation 
to the typical signal-processing problem, Comparatively low sampling rates can 
be used in conirol problems because the dynamics of many controlled systems 
are of low-pass character and their time constants are typically larger than the 
closed-loop response times. The contribution to the output from one sampling 
period then depends on the pulse area; it is comparatively insensitive to the 
pulse shape. 
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Figure 3.18 The continuous-time output of the system in Fig. 3.16 when 
Ta = 1.5 and (a) K = 0.5, (b} K = 0.75, (c) K = 1, and (d) K = 1.25, 


Hidden Oscillations 


111 


Figure 3.18 shows that the continuous-time output of the process may have 
oscillations that are not seen at the sampling points. These are called hidden 
oscillations, or infersample ripple. Simulation is an effective tool for finding hid- 
den oscillations. The modified z-transform or (2.34) also can be used to calculate 
the continuous-time output between the sampling instants; however, it is also 
enlightening to do some analysis. 


The intersample ripple is essentially determined by the open-loop dynam- 


ics because the system operates in open loop hetween the sampling points. Two 
cases can be distinguished. 


e Oscillation in the continuous-time output of an open- or closed-loop system 
when there is no oscillation in the control signal 
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e Oscillations between the sampling points caused by an oscillation in the 
control signal 


The first case of intersample ripple may oceur if observability of the open- 
loop system is iost due to sampling. The pulse-transfer function then has can- 
celed poles and zeros. The effect. of the canceled modes is then not seen at the 
sampling instants. There may then be hidden oscillations if the continuous-time 
open-loop system has oscillatory modes and if the sampling period matches the 
frequency of these modes. This type of hidden oscillation occurs only for certain 
values of the sampling period. A change in the sampling interval makes the 
system observable and the oscillation can be seen in the sampled output. The 
oscillation frequency is often lower in the sampled signal than in the continuous- 
time signal. To detect this type of intersample ripple, it is necessary to check 
the observability of the sampled-data system (compare with Example 3.12). 


Example 3.14 Hidden oscillation in an open-loop system 
Consider a continuous-time system with the transfer function 


T 


1 
G(s) =- — +— 
(s) stl” (s + 0.02)? + x? 


Sampling this system with h = 2 gives the pulse-transfer function 


l-a | 0.0125 
2 @ @ a 


H(z) = 


where a = e% and a = 6%", 

The oscillatory part of the continuous-time system has the frequency and 
damping of 0.02, The sampling frequency is 7, which implies that the oscillation 
is sampled only once per period. 

The discrete-time system is of second order and the continuous-time system 
is of third order, The cancellation of poles and zeros that are oscillatory is an 
indication that hidden oscillation may occur. Figure 3.19 shows the step response 
of the continuous-time system. The sampling points are indicated by dots. The 
system behaves like a second-order system at the sampling points. Figure 3.19 
also shows the sampled output when A = 1.8. The oscillation is now clearly seen 
in the sampled output although it now appears at a lower frequency. E 


The second type of hidden oscillation occurs if there are poorly damped zeros 
in the open-loop system that are canceled by the controller. In this case, the 
oscillation can be seen in the control signal, This type of hidden oscillation will 


not be detected if the sampling period is changed, provided that the design is 
still such that the process zeros are canceled, 


Example 3.15 Controller-induced hidden oscillation 


The double integrator previously used in this section can be used to show how a 
controlier may introduce hidden oscillations. The model of (3.25) can be written as 
the difference equation 


y{h) = 2y(k — 1) - y(k — 2) + 0.5u(k - 1) + O.5u(z — 2} 
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Figure 3.19 Step response of the system in Example 3.14. {a} Continu- 
ous-time (solid line) and sampled output (dots) when {a) k = 2; (b) k = 1.8. 


Let the purpose of the contro] be to follow the reference trajectory u,{k). If the 
control signal is chosen such ‘that the right-hand side is equal to the reference 
value at time k — 1, the following causal controller is obtained: 


_ 2g 22g - 1) 
u(k) = gti (4} - gai y(k) (3.30) 
The closed-loop system is given by 
qlig- 1) 
kh) - H(A 
th) {g+ 1}(q? — 2g + 1 ~ (-2q + 1}) th) 


q(q + 1) 
= gig +2) le (k} = ulk — 1) 
The output is equal to the reference value after one step. By using the controller in 
(3.27) with K = 1 and Ty = 1.5, it took two steps. The step response and the control 
signal when using the control law (3,30) are shown in Fig. 3.20. At the sampling 
points, the system has the desired performance, but there is an oscillation in the 
continuous-time output, This hidden oscillation is caused by the oscillation in the 
control signal. It is thus important to simulate a system in order to investigate the 
behavior between the sampling points. 
The closed-loop system is of third order, the process has two modes, and the 
controller has one mode. The zero on the stability boundary is canceled hy a pole. 
This mode is not observable in the closed-loop discrete-time system. This means 


that observability of the closed-loop system has been lost by an improper choice of 
the controller. 


To summarize, there are no hidden oscillations if the unobservable open-loop 
modes are not oscillatory and if unstable or poorly damped process zeros are 
not canceled by the regulator. 
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Figure 3.20 The step response and the control signal of the double inte- 
grater when the controller of (3.30) is used. 


3.6 Problems 


3.1 Determine if the following equations have all their roots inside the unit disc: 
(a) z- 152+0.9 =0 
(b) 2° - 327 4+22~-05 =0 
(e) 2 - 227 +22~05=0 
(d} 27 + 5z? - 0.252 — 1.25 = 0 
fe) z ~ 172" +172-0.7 =0 
3.2. Consider the system in Fig. 3.5 and let 


K 


He) = Code oa 


K>0 


Determine the values of K for which the closed-loop system is stable. 


3.3 Consider the system in Fig. 3.21. Assume that the sampling is done periodically 
with the period A and that the D-A converter holds the control signal constant over 


Figure 3.21 Closed-loop system for Problem 3.3. 
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the sampling interval. The control algorithm is assumed to be 
u(bh) = K(ue(kh— 7} — y(kh—1)) 


where K > 0 and r is the computation time. The transfer function of the process 
18 


(a) How large are the values of the regulator gain, K, for which the closed-loop 
system is stable if r = 0 and f = A? 


{b} Compare this system with the corresponding continuous-time systems, that 
is, when there is a continuous-time proportional controller and a time delay 
in the process. 


3.4 Determine the Nyquist curve for the system 


3.5 From the system 


ak +1}= f | x(k) + (a) u(k) 
x(k) = (0 1) x(k) 
the following values are obtained 


y(l}= w(l) =1 
¥(2)=1 u{2} = —1 


Determine the value of the state at & = 3. 
3.6 Is the following system {a} cheervable, (b) reachable? 


wnel azs | 76+ HEG 


y(k) = (2 -4 ) x(k) 


3.7 1s the following system reachable? 


x{k +1) = f as] x(k) + $ a) u{k) 


Assume that a scalar input u'{k) such that 


is introduced. Is the system reachable from u’(k)? 
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3.8 Given the system 
012 0 
x(k+1=]0 0 3] x(k) +} 1] ulk) 
0o00 0 


(a) Determine a control sequence such that the system is taken from the initial 
stata x7 (0) = ( 111 ) to the origin, 
{b} Which is the minimum number of steps that solve the problem in (a)? 


(c) Explain why it is not possible to find a sequence of control signals such that 
T 
the state ( 1 1 ł} ) is reached from the origin. 


3.9 Verify the formula for W77 given in Example 3.9 for an nth-order systam. 
3.10 The system 
x(k + 1) = bx(k) + Tulk) 
has been obtained from the system 
z(k+1) = Fe(k) + Gu(k) 
by a linear transformation 
z=Tx 


(a) Use the result in Sec. 3.4 to derive a formula for T when dim(u) = 1 and 
dim(z} =r. 


(b) Use the result to solve Problem 2.7. 


3.11 Determine the stability and the stationary value of the output for the system de- 
scribed by Fig. 3.21 with 
1 
glg - 0.5) 
when u, is a step function and (a) H,(q) = K (proportional controller), K > 0; and 
(b) H.(q) = Kq/(q — 1) (intagral controller), K > 0. 


4.12 Consider the system in Prohlem 3.11. Determine the steady-stata error hetween 
the command signal, u,, and the output when u, is a unit ramp, that is, u,{k} = k. 
Assume that H, is (a) a proportional controller and (b) an integral controller. 


3.13 Sample the system 


H(q) = 


s+l 


Os) = T oz I 


and determine the sampling intervals for which the response of the system will 
have hidden oscillations. Verify by simulations. 
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3.14 Consider the tank system with the pulse-transfer operator given in Problem 2.10(b), 
that is, when the system is sampled with A = 12. 


(a) Introduce a controller as in Fig. 3.21. Let the command input be a step and 
determine the steady-state error when using a proportional controller K and 
an integral controller K/(1 - y}. 


(b} Simulate the system using the controllers in (a). Investigate the influence 
of the controller gain K. Determine K such that the poles of the closed-loop 
system correspond ta a damping of ¢ = 0.7. 


3.15 Consider the system in Fig. 3.5, Derive a formula for the velocity error coefficient. 
That is an expression for the steady-state error when the reference signal u. is a 
unit ramp. 


3.16 Determine the values of K > 0 for which the system 


4git¢g? 
kh KA tI ulk 
ye) = Big A 


is stable under simple feedback, 


3.17 Determime a coordinate transformation z = Tx that transfers the system 


r(k + 1} = p | x(k) + (i) u(h) 


y(k) = (5 e) x(k) 


to controllable canonical form and to observable canonical form. 


3.18 Assume that the continuous-time system (CT) 


dx 

— =Á 

Ji x+ Bu 
y= Ox 


is sampled and gives the discrete-time system (DT) 


x(kh + h) = Ox(kh) + Tu(kh) 
y{kh) = Cx(kh) 


Consider the following statements: 


(a) CT stable > DT stable 

(b) CT unstable > DT unstable 

(c) CT stable inverse > DT stable inverse 

(d) CT unstable inverse = DT unstable inverse 
{e} CT controllable = DT controllable 

(f} CT observable = DT observable 

(g) CT pole excess r = DT pole excess r 
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Which statements are true for the following cages: 


(i) All sampling intervals A > 0. 
ii} All A > Q except for isolated values. 
(iii) Neither (f) nor (ii). 


3.19 Consider the system 


0 -38 2 0 
x(k+1)= 73 -12 7 | x{k}+ | 1] x(k) 
6 -21 12 2 


Determine whether 


(a) the system is reachable. 
{b) the system is controllable. 


3.20 Given the system 
(q° + O.4q)y(h) = u(k) 
(a) For which values of K in the proportional controlier 
u(h) = Klu (k) ~ (4) 


is the closed-loop system stable? 


{b} Determine the stationary error u, — y when u, is a step and when K = 0,5 in 
the controller in (a). 


3.21 Assume that the system 


yik) ~ L2y(k — 1) + OB y(k - 2) = O4utk ~ 1) + O.8u(k - 2) 
is controlled by 
te() = -Ky(k) 


{a) Determine for which values of K the closed-loop system is stable. 
{b) Assume that there is a computational delay in the controller, that is, 


u(k) = —-Ky(k -1 


For which values of K is the closed-loop system now stable? 


3./ Notes and References 


Original papers on tests for checking if a polynomial has all its poles inside 
the unit circle are Schur (1918) and Cohn (1922). Jury’s test is a simplification 
of the Schur-Cohn test and is found in Jury and Blanchard (1961). A simple 
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proof of Jury’s test is found in Astrém (1970). The use of the Lyapunov theory 
for discrete-time control systems is introduced in Kalman and Bertram (1960). 
Controllability and observability are concepts introduced by Kalman in connec- 
tion with analysis of optimal control systems. See Kalman (1961) and Kalman, 
Ho, and Narendra (1963), The hidden oscillations and their cause are discussed 
in Jury (1957) and Sanchis and Albertos (1995). 

General aspects of simulation are discussed in Gordon (1969), Astrém 
(1983a), Kheir (1988), Cellier (1991), and Mattsson, Andersson, and Astrém 
(1993). 
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Pole-Placement Design: 
A State-Space Approach 


4.1 introduction 


This chapter presents design methods based on internal models of the system. 
The methods developed in this chapter can be viewed as solutions to specific, 
idealized control problems. The solutions give insight into the nature of control 
problems. They also show that many of the concepts introduced earlier are use- 
ful. Control design involves compromises between conflicting goals. We capture 
this by introducing so-called design parameters that have to be chosen by the 
designer. See Sec. 4.2. In this chapter we will develop a collection of design 
methods that are called pole placement from the point of view of state feed- 
back. The name pole placement refers to the fact that the design is formulated 
in terms of obtaining a closed-loop system with specified poles. The methods 
will be developed gradually. In Sec. 4.3 we will discuss an idealized regulation 
problem. It is assumed that all state variables are measured and the distur- 
bances are widely spaced impulses. In Sec. 4.4 we will discuss the problem of 
reconstructing the states from measured outputs. This leads to the intreduction 
of observers. By combining the observers with the state feedback obtained in 
Sec. 4.3, we obtain a solution to the regulation problem for the case of output 
feedback in Sec. 4.5. We will also generalize the disturbances by considering 
disturbances that are obtained as outputs of dynamic systems whose inputs are 
impulses, In this way we can deal with the classical cases of disturbances that 
are steps and sinusoids as well as many other cases. This also gives a very 
natural way to introduce integral action. So far we have only dealt with the 
regulation problem. In Sec, 4.6 we will discuss the servo problem, that is, how 
to obtain a system that can also follow command signals. This problem can also 
be well captured in the state-space formulation. By comhining the result with 
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the previous results we obtain a controller that can follow command signals 
and reject disturbances acting on the system. The controller structure obtained 
is very interesting becanse the different tasks of the controller are naturally 
separated. The design procedure is illustrated in Sec. 4.7 with an application to 
control of simple robotics system. 


4.2 Controi-System Design 


Many different factors have to be considered in the design of a control system, 
for example: 


e Attenuation of load disturbances 

+ Reduction of the effect. of measurement noise 

. Command signal following 

¢ Variations and uncertainties in process behavior 


Load disturbances are disturbances that drive the process away from its desired 
behavior. Measurement noise is a disturhance that corrupts the information 
about the process obtained from the sensors. Process disturbances can enter 
the system in many different ways. It is convenient te consider them as if they 
enter the system in the same way as the control signal; in this way they will 
excite all modes of the system. For linear systems it also follows from the su- 
perposition principle that the assumption is not very critical, The measurement 
noise will be injected into the process through the control law. The command 
signal following expresses the property of the system to respond to command 
signals in a specified way. 

Control prohlems can broadly speaking be classified into regulation prob- 
lems and servo problems. The major issue in the regulation problem is to com- 
promise between reduction of load disturbances and the fluctuations created 
by the measurement noise that is injected in the system due to the feedback. 
The command signal following is the major issue in servo problems. The major 
ingredients of a design problem are 


+ Purpose of the system 

s Process model 

* Model for disturbances 

¢ Model variations and uncertainties 
e Admissible control strategies 

¢ Design parameters 


It is difficult to find design methods that consider all the preceding issues men- 
tioned. Most design methods focus on one or two aspects of the prohlem and the 
control-system designer then has to check that the other requirements are also 
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Figure 4.1 Block diagram of a typical control system. 


satisfied. To do this it is necessary to consider the signal transmission from com- 
mand signals, load disturbances, and measurement noise to process variables, 
measured signals, and control signals. This is illustrated in the block diagram 
of Fig. 4.1. Compare with Fig. 3.10. In this chapter we will develop a design 
method based on state models whose purpose is to obtain a specified closed-loop 
characteristic polynomial of the system, At first sight it may seem unnatural to 
specify the problem in this way. It will lead, however, to simple design methods 
that will give considerable insight into the structure of good control systems. 
The design method is very easy to apply for low-order systems, but it may be 
difficult to choose the poles properly for systems of high order. The structure 
of the controller is also the same as the one obtained with more sophisticated 
design methods, which will be discussed later. 

We wili start with a simple design prohlem and gradually make it more 
and more realistic. The problem is specified as follows. 


The process. Tt is assumed that the process to be controlled can be 
desertbed by the model 


~~ = Ax + Bu (4.1) 


where u represents the control variables, x represents the state vector, and A 
and B are constant matrices. Further, only the single-input-single-output case 
will be discussed. Because computer control is considered, the control signals 
will be constant over sampling periods of constant length. Sampling the system 
in Eq. (4.1) by the methods described in Sec. 2.3 gives the discrete-time system 


x(kk +h) = Ox(kh} + Tu(kh) 
where the matrices ® and I are given by 
h 
Q= T= | eS dsB 
ü 
To simplify we will write the system as 


x(k + 1) = x(k) + Tulk) (4.2) 
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The argument of a signal is thus not real time but instead the number of sam- 
pling intervals. We call this the sempling-time convention. We will use real time 
whenever there are possibilities for confusion. 


Disturbances. Initially it will be assumed that the disturbances acting 
on the process are impulses that occur irregularly, and that the impulses are 
so widely spread that the system settles between the impulses. Because the 
impulses are far apart and the effect of an impulse is simply to change the 
process state, the disturbance can be represented hy an initial state. Later we 
will extend the results to much more general disturbances that are generated 
from dynamic systems whose inputs are impulses. Typical examples are steps, 
ramps, and sinusoidal signals. 


Process uncertainty. Uncertainties in the elements of the matrices A 
and B can be dealt with in the state-space formulation, but it is not easy to deal 
with other forms of unmodeled dynamics. A discussion of process uncertainties 
therefore will be given later when more appropriate tools have been developed. 


The criterion, When discussing regulation problems it will be assumed 
that the criterion is to hring the state to zero after perturbations in the initial 
condition. In the pole-placement formulation, the rate of decay of the state is 
given indirectly by specifying the poles of the closed-loop system. Servo problems 
will be dealt with by requiring that the signal transmission from command 
signal to process variables is close to a behavior specified by a model. 


Admissible controls. Because feedback solutions are desired, it is nec- 
essary to specify the information available for generating the control signal. 
When the properties of the system are specified by its closed-loop poles, it is 
natural to require that the feedback is linear. Several different versions will be 
discussed. We will start with the ease when all state variables are measured 


directly without error, The admissible controls are then a linear feedback of the 
form 


u(k) = -Lx(k) (4.3) 


This assumption will be relaxed later in Sec. 4.5, where it will be assumed that 
only outputs are available for control. For discrete-time systems it is also of 
interest to consider the case when there are delays in the measurements. 


Design parameters. In the formal specification of the problem, the de- 
sign parameters are the sampling period and the desired closed-loop poles. It 
is rare that a user of a control system can give specifications in terms of these 
parameters. Therefore, the designer must be able to relate the design parame- 
ters to quantities that are more meaningful to the user. For this purpose, it is 
often useful to consider the time histories of the state variables and the control 
variables. It is particularly useful to discuss the trade-off between the magni- 


tude of the control signals and the speed at which the system recovers from a 
disturbance. 
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4.3 Regulation by State Feedback 


A simple regulation problem is discussed in this section. It is assumed that the 
system is described by Eq. (4.1). Initially we also assume that the sampling 
period is given so that the process can be described by the discrete-time system 
{4.2}. Tbe disturbances are assumed perturbations in the initial state of the 
system. The purpose is to find a linear feedback law of the form (4.3) so that the 
closed-loop system has a specified characteristic equation. This will guarantee 
that the disturbances decay in a specified way. 

This problem may seem overly simplistic as a representation of a control- 
system design problem. The solution is, however, very simple and the problem 
can be generalized successively to make assumptions more and more realistic. 


An Example 


To introduce the design method and to illustrate the influence of the design 
parameters, a special case is first discussed. 


Example 4.1 Pole placement for the double-integrator plant 
By using the sampling-time convention, the sampled double-integrator plant is 


described by 
1 A h*/2 
n = |) SECES 7 | u 


À general linear feedback can be described by 
u = EN = laxa 
With this feedback, the closed-loop system becomes 


d 


1- hk?/2 h-hh? 


kate 
x(k + 1) | -hh  1-hh 


x(k) 


The characteristic equation of the closed-loop system is 


+ (AF ehh 2)e~ (AF nb +1) = 0 
2 2 
Assume that the desired characteristic equation is 
+ pztpe = 0 
This leads to the following linear equations for j and lz: 


hh? 
J thħh-2=p 


2 
ths = py 
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These equations have the solution 


l 
h= pith + Dp) 
(4.4) 


1 
h= gp (et Pim Pe) 


In this example it is always possible to find controller parameters that give an 
arbitrary characteristic equation of the closed-loop system. The linear system of 
equations for /, and 7, has a solution for all values of p, and ps. ® 


The General Casa 


The solution of the pole-placement problem now will be given for systems with 
one input signal. Let the system be described by (4.2) and let the characteristic 
polynomial of the matrix ® be 


2" 44,2"! 


ti +O, 

Assume that the system (4.2) is reachable. It then can be transformed to reach- 
able canonical form by changing state variables through the transformation 
z= Ty, and the transformed state equation becomes 


z(k+ 1) = bz(k) + u(k) (4.5) 
where 
—@, -0 -—Gy-1 Ün 1 
1 0 0 0 0 
ġ-| 0 1 0 0 r= | 0 (4.6) 
0 0 «: 1 0 0 


The coefficients of the characteristic polynomial that determines the closed-loop 
poles appear explicitly in this representation. It is also easy to see how the 


characteristic polynomial is modified by state feedback. It follows from (4.6) 
that the feedback law 


w= -Ìz=- (p-a P- ag © Pn- an } 2 (4.7) 


gives a closed-loop system with the characteristic polynomial 


Plz) = 2" +p! ++ pa (4.8) 


To find the solution to the original problem we simply have to transform back 
to the original coordinates. This gives 


u = -Lz = -LTx = -Lx (4.9) 
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It remains to determine the transformation matnx T. A simple way of deter- 


mining this matrix is based on a property of the reachability matrices. Let W. 
be the reachability matrix of the system (4.2), that is, 


W. = (T or... omir) (4.10) 


and let Ŵ, be the reachability matrix of the system (4.5). The matrices are 
related through W, = TW.. The reachability matrix thus transforms in the 
same way as the coordinates. It thus follows that 


T =W, Wy (4.11) 


and a straightforward calculation gives 


] ay] aoe ün-1 

Od a 

Wot = soa, . (4.12) 
0 0- 1 


Compare with Example 3.9. Summarizing, we find that the solution to the de- 
sign problem is piven by a linear state feedback with the gain 


L= (P-a Pa- i Pa -n | W, We? (4.13) 


This equation can be expressed in a slightly different way by the following 
result. 


THEOREM 4.1 POLE-PLACEMENT USING STATE FEEDBACK Consider the sys- 
tem of (4.2). Assume that there is only one input signal. If the system is reach- 
able there exists a linear feedback that gives a closed-loop system with the 
characteristic P(z). The feedback is given by 


u(k) = —Lx(k) 


with 


and 
il 


(P-a Pa~ üg °°: Pran ) WoW. 
(4.14) 


(0 .. 0 1) WPC) 


where W, and W, are the reachability matrices of the systems (4.2) and (4.5), 
respectively. 
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Proof, To prove the result we first observe that 

P(D) = B+ py" +- + pal = (p}—ay)@* +--+ (pn - an) 
where ® is the system matrix of the transformed system (4.5). The second 
equality is obtained by using the Cayley-Hamilton theorem. Introduce ¢! as the 
row vector that has all elements equal to zero except the ith element, which 
is 1. We have 

ep = e 
It then follows from Eq. {4.7} that È = e"P(Ñ) and we get 
L = ÈT = e P(TOT YT = eTP(D) = eW, W P(o) 

It follows from (4.12) that e" W7! = e” and Eq. (4.14) is obtained. 

Remark 1, Equation (4.14) is called Ackermann’s formula. 


Remark 2. Notice that the pole-placement problem can be formulated as 
the following abstract problem. Given matrices @ and T, find a matrix L such 
that the matrix @ - TL has prescribed eigenvalues. 


Remark 3, Notice that it follows from (4.11) and (4.12} that 
To). (r Ptal = GTa. +aniT | (4.15) 


E 
The theorem is illustrated by an example, 


Example 4.2 Double integrator 


Consider the double-integrator plant in Example 4.1. Assume that the desired 
characteristic polynomial is given by P(z) = 2° + pz + po. We have 


W, = (r or) - K r) 
and 


Wo! = 


e 


-1/h? 18h 
| IAE -0.5/h | 
The characteristic polynomial of the matrix ® is z? — 2z + 1, Hence 
P(®) = 9? +p, @ + pol = ~ tP Bh pik 
0 1+pi+ pe 
Ackermann’s formula (4.14} now gives 


L = (0 1 WPD) = (1/4 -0.5/h ) PD) 
- ( L+pit+Po 3+pi—pe 
i? 2h 
which is the same result obtained by the direct calculation in Example 4.1. m 
To solve the pole-placement problem it was assumed that the system is reach- 
able. The following example illustrates what happens when this is not the case. 
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Example 4.3 An unreachable system 
The system 


x(k +1) = $ a3) x(k) + (a) u(k) 


is not reachable because 


det W. = det 1 HE 
we = el o} 7 


The control law w = -i,x, — lax, gives a closed-loop system with the characteristic 
equation 


(z- 0.5 + ¢,)(z - 0.3) = 0 


The open-loop pole in 0.5 can be changed to an arbitrary value by changing the 
parameter /;. The second pole 0.3, which corresponds to the nonreachable state, 
cannot be changed. u 


Practical Aspects 


It is easy to solve the pole-placement design problem explicitly. Notice that 
reachability is a necessary and sufficient condition for solving the problem. To 
apply the pole-placement design method in practice, it is necessary to under- 
stand how the properties of the closed-loop system are influenced by the design 
parameters—that is, the closed-loop poles and the sampling period. This is il- 
lustrated by an example. 


Exampie 4.4 Choice of design parameters 


Consider the double-integrator plant. Instead of using the parameters p, and 
Dy of the characteristic equation we will introduce two other parameters, which 
have a more direct physical interpretation. If the desired discrete-time system is 
obtained by sampling a second-order system with the characteristic polynomial 
s? +208 + w* we find that 


pi = —2e 5 cog (oh /1-@) 


py = een 

where @ is the natural frequency and ¢ is the damping (compare with Exam- 
ple 2.16}. The parameter ¢ influences the relative damping of the response and @ 
influences the response speed. To discuss the magnitude of the control signal, it is 
assumed that the system has an initial position x) and an initial velocity vg. The 
initial value of the control signal is then 


2 (0} = EEN = Esto 


If the sampling period is short, then the expressions for p, and pz can be approxi- 
mated using series expansion. The following approximation is then obteined: 


u{0) = -ato + 26 eng 
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Figure 4.2 Responses of the elesed-loop system in Example 4.4. The initial 
condition is «”(0) = [1 1], and the parameter values are wh = 0.44 and 
¢ = 0.707. The outputs for sampling periods œ = 0.5 (dashed-dotted), œ = 1 
(dashed), and œ = 2 (sotid) are shown in (a), and the corresponding control 
signals are shown in (b), (c), and (d), respectively. 


The expression shows that the magnitude of the control signal increases with 
increasing @. Thus an increase in the speed of the response of the system will 
require an increase in the control signals, If the bounds on the control signal and 
typical disturbances are known, it is possihle te determine reasonable values of w. 
The consequences of different choices of @ when xp = 1 and vp = 1 are illustrated 
in Fig. 4.2, A larger œ gives a faster system but also larger control signals. 

The selection of sampling periods for open-loop systems was discussed in 
Sec. 2.9. It was suggested that the sampling period can be chosen such that 


N, = 4-10 


where N, is the number of samples per rise time. Applying the same rule to closed- 
loop systems we find that the sampling period should be related to the desired 
behavior of the closed-loop system. It is convenient to introduce the parameter N 
defined by 


2g 


This parameter gives the number of samples per period of dominating mode of 
the closed-loop system, Figure 4.3 shows the transient of the system for different 
values of N. There are small differences between the responses for N > 10. The 
responses obtained for N > 20 are indistinguishable in the graph. 

Figure 4.3 shows the response to an initial condition when an impulse distur- 
hance has entered the system just before the sampling. In reality the disturbances 
of course may enter the system at any time. With a long sampling period it will 
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Figure 4.3 Responses of the closed-loop system in Example 4.4, The ini- 
tial condition is x7(0) = {1 1], and the parameter values are @ = 1 and 
€ = 0.707. The outputs obtained for N = 5 (dashed-dotted), N = 10 
(dashed), and N = 20 (solid) are shown in (a), and the corresponding control 
signals are shown in (b), (¢), and (d), respectively. 


then take a long time before the disturbance is detected. To illustrate this we will 
repeat the simulation in Fig. 4.3 but it will be assumed that the disturbance comes 
just after a sampling. This implies that the disturbance acts for a full sampling 
period before it is detected. Figure 4.4 shows the response of the system when the 
system is disturbed immediately after the sampling, that is, when x(0+) = [1 1J". 
Notice the significant difference compared with Fig. 4.3. In this case the results for 
N = 20 are much better than the results for N = 10. It is reasonable to choose NV 
in the range N =œ 25 to 75. This corresponds to wh = 0.12 to 0.36 for ¢ = 0.707. m 


These examples show that even if we take a discrete-system point of view by only 
considering what happens at the sampling instants, it is necessary to keep the 
time-varying nature of sampled systems in mind to make the correct assessment 
of the results. Particular care should be given to simulations used to assess the 
performance of the systems. To investigate the effect of the sampling period it is 
useful to consider cases in which disturbances are introduced both immediately 
before and immediately after the sampling instants. The differences can be quite 
noticeable, as is indicated by a comparison of Figs. 4.3 and 4.4. Based on the 
simulations performed we suggest that the sampling period be chosen as 


wh = 0.11006 (4.17) 


where œ is the desired natural frequency of the closed-loop system. Longer 
sampling periods can be used in those rare cases in which the sampling can be 
synchronized to the disturbances. 
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Figure 4.4 Responses of the closed-loop system in Example 4.4. The ini- 
tial condition is x7(0+) = [1 1], and the parameter values are w = 1 
and ¢ = 0.707. The outputs obtained for W = 5 (dashed-dotted), N = 10 
(dashed), and N = 20 (solid) are shown in (a), and the control signals are 
shown in (b), {c), and {d}, respectively. The disturhance is immediately after 
the first sampling. Notice the significant difference compared to Fig. 4.3. 


Deadbeat Control 


If the desired poles are all chosen to be at the origin, the characteristic polyno- 
mial of the closed-loop system becomes 


P(z)=2" 


The Cayley-Hamilten theorem then implies that the system matrix ®, = OTL 
of the closed-loop system satisfies 


or=0 


č 


This strategy has the property that it will drive all the states to zero in at most 
n steps after an impulse disturbance in the process state. The control strategy 
is called deadbeat control. Compare with Example 1.3 in Chapter 1. 


It follows from Ackermann’s formula, Eq. (4.14), that the deadbeat strategy 
is given by 


L=(0 > 0 1) Wet" (4.18) 


Ifthe matrix © is invertible we get 


=] 
L=(0 0 1) (o-r Gp o-r) (4.19) 
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Table 4.1 Control signals for deadbeat control of a double inte- 
grator with x(Q} = col (1, 1] and different sampling periods. 


h 100 10 1 0.1 0.01 


u(0} -0.0151 -0.16 -25 -115 -10,150 
u(h) 0.0051 0.06 15 105 10050 


In deadbeat control there is only one design parameter—the sampling pe- 
riod. Because the error goes to zero in at most n sampling periods, the settling 
time is at most nh. The settling time is thus proportional to the sampling pe- 
riod #. The sampling period also influences the magnitude of the control signal, 
which increases drastically with decreasing sampling period. This fact has given 
the deadbeat control an undeservedly bad reputation. It is thus important to 
choose the sampling period carefully when using deadbeat control. The dead- 
beat strategy is unique to sampled-data systems. There is no corresponding 
feature for continuous-time systems. The following example demonstrates some 
properties of deadbeat control. 


Example 4.5 Deadbeat control of a double integrator 


Consider a double-integrator plant. It follows from Eq. (4.19) that the deadbeat 
control strategy is given by u = —i,x, — lgx with 


zo | Yo 
u(0) = u(h} = et on 
Notice that the magnitude of the control signal increases rapidly with decreasing 
sampling period. Also notice that for small A, the control signals u(0) and u(h} 
have opposite signs and approximately equal magnitude. The desired effect is thus 
obtained as a result of subtracting two large numbers. This is further illustrated 
in Table 4.1, which gives the control signals for x» = 1 and vo = 1. It therefore 
can be expected that the deadbeat strategy is quite sensitive for small sampling 
periods. The output and the control signals are shown in Fig. 4.5. In this case the 
first sampling is at t = 0+. The disturbance thus occurs immediately before the 
sampling. u 


More General Disturbances 


Itis highly desirable to handle other disturbances than impulses or equivalently 
perturbed initial states. One way to do this is to consider disturbances that are 
generated by sending impulses to dynamic systems. In this way it is possible 
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Figure 4.5 Responses of the closed-loop system in Example 4.5 with a dead- 
beat controller. The initial condition is x7(0) = [1 1], and the parameter 
values are œ = 1 and ¢ = 0.707. The outputs obtained for sampling periods 
h = 2 (dashed-dotted), h = 1 (dashed), and A = 0.5 (solid) are shown in (a), 
and the control signals obtained in the different cases are shown in (b), (c), 
and (d), respectively, 


to capture many different types of disturbances such as steps and sinusoids. To 
be specific, assume that the system is described by 


X 
HA 
dt x+Bur+ov 

where v is a disturbance described by 

dw 
dt 
v= Cw 


= Apt 


with given initial conditions. The matrix A, typically has zeros on the imaginary 
axis or in the right half plane. A common case is that the disturbance v is a 
constant, This is captured hy A,, = 0; another case is sinusoidal disturbances, 
which correspond to 
Ay = | 0 æ | 
—%) Ü 


It is assumed that w can be measured. This assumption will be relaxed later. 
We introduce the augmented state vector 


-() 
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and we find that the system can be described by 


(JS) Ie 
dt \w 0 Ay Ww 0 

Thus we have a problem of the same form as the basic pole-placement problem. 
There is, however, one important difference: The system of (4.20) is not com- 
pletely reachable. The poles associated with the description of the disturbance— 
that is, the eigenvalues of A,,—cannot be influenced by the feedback. This is 
very natural because the disturbances are exogenous variables that are not in- 


fluenced by the control. Compare with Example 4.3. Sampling the system gives 
the following discrete-time system: 


xik + 1) P Piu x(k) | T 
fae = $ o) (ra (a) 
The general linear-state feedback is given by 
u(k) = -~Ex(k} - Lyw(k) (4.21} 


This control law gives the following closed-loop system: 


a{k +1) = (P -PL)x(k) + (Pre - TL, )w(k) 

(4,22) 
w{k +1) = OB, w(k) 

which tells how the closed-loop system is influenced by the control. Notice that 
the control law in (4,21) can be interpreted as a combination of a feedback term 
Lx and a feedforward term Lew from the measured disturbances. If the pair 
(P, T) is reachable, the matrix L can be chosen so that the matrix ® — TL has 
prescribed eigenvalues. This would ensure that the term of the solution that is 
caused by the initial values decays properly. The matrix ®,, cannot be influenced 
by feedback. The effect of the disturbance on the vector x can, however, be 
reduced by a proper choice of the vector L,,, which should be chosen so that 
the matrix Pyu -T'L,, is small, In some cases it is possible to make this matrix 
zero. We illustrate this by an example. 


Example 46 Constant input disturbance 


Consider tbe situation with a constant disturbance that acts on the process input, 
The matrix $, then becomes the identity and we have %,, = I. The system is 
described by 


The effect of the disturbance v on x is thus eliminated by choosing Lu = 1. t 
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Computational Aspects 


The state feedback can be determined by the method used in Example 4.1 for 
low-order systems. The procedure is simply to introduce a general state feedback 
with unknown coefficients, determine the characteristic polynomial, and equate 
it with the desired characteristic polynomial. A set of linear equations for the 
feedback coefficients is then obtained. The equations can be always solved if the 
system is reachable, It is also possible to use Ackermann’s formula, Eq. (4.14), 
to calculate the state feedback. This formula is, however, not well suited for 
very precise numerical calculations. As a rule, any method using computation 
of powers of matrices should be avoided. There are other ways to compute the 
feedback matrix L that are better for numerical calculations. These methods 
also work for multivariable systems. In MATLAB® there is a command place for 
solving the problem that is based on sound numerical methods. 


4.4 Observers 


It is unrealistic to assume that all states of a system can be measured, partic- 
ularly if disturbances are part of the state as in Eq. (4.20). It is therefore of 
interest to determine the states of a system from available measurements and 
a model. It is assumed that the system is described by the sampled mode! 


alk + 1} = x(k) + Tu(k) 


4,23) 
y(k) = Ca(h) \ 
The problem is thus to calculate or reconstruct the state x(k) from input and 
output sequences y(k), yik — 1), ..., u{k), u(k—1), ... is considered next. In 
Sec. 3.4 it was shown that this is possible if the system is observable. 


Direct Calculation of the State Variables 


The problem was solved in Sec. 3.4 for the special case when there are no inputs. 
We will now extend this solution slightly and it will be shown that the state can 
be computed directly from past inputs and outputs. For simplicity it is assumed 
that there is only one output. The output y(k} = Cx(k) obtained at sampling 
instant & gives one linear equation for determining the state variable, Using 
information from n different sampling instants k, k—1,..., k-n + 1 gives the 
following linear equations. 


y{k—n+1)= Cx{k-n+1) 
yk -n +2) = COx(k-—n + 1)+CPu(k—n +1) 


y(k) = CO" x(k -n +1) + CO” Tu(k—-n+ 14-4 CPu(k-1) 
(4.24) 
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By introducing the vectors Upi and Y, 


y(k-n+1) u(k—-n+ 13 
y{k — n+ 2) u(k—n+ 2) 
Y, = | U,-1= | 
x(k) u{k = 1) 


whose components are past inputs and outputs, Eq. (4.24) can be written as 
Y, = Wox(k—n +1) + W, Ug- 


where the matrices W, and W, are given by 


C 0 0 >> 0 
Ch cT 0 

W=] Ce w,=]| Cor CT 0 
Cor Cor coer... CT 


The matrix W, is invertible if the system is observable; we can then solve for 
x(k —n +1) and ohtain 


x(k~n+1)= WY,- Wo WLU 


The state has thus been obtained in terms of future outputs and measurements. 
Repeated use of Eq. (4.23) gives 


x(k) =p x(k—n +1) +0" Tu(k—ntl)t+--+Tu(k-1) 
and we find that 
x(k) = AyY, ~ B, Upi (4.25) 
where 
Ay =o" ly! B,= oP grip op -OIW IW, (4.26) 


The state vector x(k) is thus a linear combination of y(k), y(k-1),..., y(k-n+1) 
and u(k ~ 1), u{k — 2), ..., u{k— n +1). We illustrate by an example. 
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Example 4.7 Double integrator 
For the double integrator we have 


of i r= (*?) c=(1 0} 


y(h) = x (h) 
yik) = x(k- 1) + hxk- 1) + Y uk -1j 


Hence 


h? 
= yk- 1) + h( xalk) - hu()) +S ulk- 1) 
Solving these equations with respect to x; and xs we get 


a(R) = yik) 


j= en Fike) 


xo{k 
The first component x; is equal to the measured value and the second component 
xa is obtained by taking differences of the output and adding a fraction of the 
control signal. E 


Reconstruction Using a Dynamic System 


Let n be the order of the system. The direct calculation we have just performed 
gives the state after at most n measurements of input-output pairs. The disad- 
vantage of the method is that it may be sensitive to disturbances; the operations 
done on the data are typically to form differences, as illustrated in Example 4.7, 
It is therefore useful to have other alternatives that are less sensitive to noise. 

Consider the system (4.23). Assume that. the state x is to he approximated 
by the state x of the medel 


R(k + 1) = BRR) + Pu(k) (4.27) 


which has the same input as the system of (4.23). If the model is perfect in the 
sense that the elements of the matrices ® and T are identical to those of the 
system (4.23) and if the initial conditions are the same, then the state 2 of the 
model of (4.27) will he identical to the state x of the true system in (4.28). If 
the initial conditions are different, then % will converge to x only if the system 
(4.27) is asymptotically stable. 

Reconstruction by Eq. (4.27) gives the state as a function of past inpute. 
The reconstruction can be improved by also using the measured outputs. This 
can he done by introducing a feedback from the difference between the measured 
and estimated outputs, y- C2. Hence 


E(k+1|k) = @&(k| A-1) + Tu(k) + K(y(h) - Ca(k| k- 1)) (4.28) 
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where K is a gain matrix. The notation x(k + 1 | &} is used to indicate that it 
is an estimate of x(k + 1) based on measurements available at time $, that is, 
a one-step prediction. Notice that the feedback term K[y(k) - Cx(k | k - 1)| 
gives no contribution if the output predicted by the model agrees exactly with 
the measurements. To determine the matrix K we introduce the reconstruction 
error 


fax (4.29) 


Subtraction of (4.28) from (4.23) gives 


ä(k+ 1k) = Däfk |k - 1) - K (ylk) - Cêlk |k -1)) = (- KC)i{k| k-1) 
(4.30) 


Hence if X is chosen so that the system (4.30) is asymptotically stable, the error 
x will always converge to zero. By introducing a feedback from the measure- 
ments in the reconstruction, it is thus possible to make the error go to zero even 
if the system of {4.23} is unstable. The system in (4.28) is called an observer for 
the system of (4.23) because it produces the state of the system from measure- 
ments of inputs and outputs. It now remains to find a suitable way to choose 
the matrix K so that the system (4.28) is stable. Given the matrices ® and C, 
the problem is to find a matrix K such that the matrix @ ~ AC has prescrihed 
eigenvalues. Because a matrix and its transpose have’ the same eigenvalues, 
the problem is the same as finding a matrix K” such that $7 - CTK" has 
prescribed eigenvalues. However, this problem was solved in Sec. 4.3 in con- 
nection with the pole-placement problem; see Theorem 4.1, If those results are 
translated, we find then that the problem can be solved if the matrix 


wi = Gi TET ... (rer | 


has full rank. Notice that W, is the observability matrix for the system of (4.23). 
The result can be expressed by the following. 


THEOREM 4.2 OBSERVER DYNAMICS Consider the discrete system given 
by Eq. {4.28}. Let P(z) be a polynomial of degree n, where n is the order of 
the system. Assuming that the system is completely observable, then there 
exists a matrix K such that the matrix ® — KC of the observer (4.28) has tbe 
characteristic polynomial P{z). a 


Computing the Observer Gain 


The determination of the matrix K in the observer (4.28) is the same mathe- 
matical problem as the problem of determining the feedback matrix L in the 
pole-placement problem. The practical aspects are also closely related. The selec- 
tion of the observer poles is a compromise between sensitivity to measurement 
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errors and rapid recovery of initial errors, A fast observer will converge quickly, 
but it will also be sensitive to measurement errors. 

Determining the matrix K is the dual of finding the gain matrix L for pole 
placement by state feedback. This problem is salved by Ackermann’s formula, 
Theorem 4.1. By using the relations 


Lok’ W.3W? oa! 


it follows from Equation (4.13) that K is given by 


KT = (0 0 1) (WF) PIO") 


or 
T 
K = P(o)w;" [0 0 1] (4.31) 


The characteristic polynomial of b - KC is then P(z). The duality with pole 


placement also implies that K is especially simple to determine if the system 
is in observable form. 


Notice, however, that Ackermann’s formula is poorly conditioned numeri- 
cally. The MarLaz® procedure place is based on better numerical methods, This 
procedure will also give the observer gain for systems with many measurements. 


A Deadbeat Observer 


If the observer gain K is chosen so that the matrix ® — KC has all eigenvalues 
zero, the observer is called a deadbeat observer. This observer has the property 
that the observer error goes to zero in finite time, actually in at most n steps, 
where n is the order of the system. The deadbeat observer is equivalent to the 


observer given by Eq. (4.25), which was obtained by a direct calculation of the 
state variables. 


We illustrate design of an observer by determining an observer for the 
double integrator. 


Example 4.8 Full-order observer for the double integrator 
Consider a double-integrator plant. The matrix Ò- KC is given by 


sae (EE 


Thus the characteristic equation is given by 
2” —(2—h)z+1—hy + keh = 0 
Let the desired characteristic equation be 


z? + pi + pe -0 
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The following equations are obtained: 


2-ki=-p 
1 — kı + kh = Py 
These linear equations give 
by =2 +p 


ho = (1 + p1 + pol/h 
The deadbeat observer is obtained by setting p, = p; = 0. This gives 


ky = 2 
ka = Uh 


and the observer becomes 
(b+ 1) = i(k) + hig(h) + 2{ (2) - 21(8)) 
a - 1 a 
ilk +1) = i(k) + z (y) - 2108) 
Straightforward calculations give 
i(k +1) = 2y(k} ~ x(k - 1) 


aar- Mn 


An Alternative Observer 


There are many variations of the observer given by Eq. (4.28). The observer has 
a delay, because £( | k — 1} depends only on measurements up to time $ — 1. 
The following observer can be used to avoid the delay: 


i(k |k) = OF(k-1}k-1)4+Tu(k-1) 
+K|y(k)~ C(@e(@-1|k-1) + Tu -1))] (4.32) 
= (I-KC) (ê(k-1 |k —1) + Pu(k—1)) + Kyl) 
The reconstruction error when using this observer is given by 
F(A | k) = x(k) —2(k |k) = (OKC) Z(R~-1|[R-1) 
This equation is similar to (4.30), and from the definition of the observability 
matrix W,, it is found that the pair (®, CẸ) is observable if the pair (®, C) is 
observable. This implies that © - KC can be given arbitrary eigenvalues by 
selecting K. Further, 


y(h) — C&(b |k) = C£(h| k) = (1 - CK)COHk-1} k—-1) 
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If the system has p outputs, then J - CK is a pxp matrix; K may be chosen 
such that CK = F if rank (C) = p. This implies that Cx(k | k} = y(k), which 
means that the output of the system is estimated without error. This will make 
it possible to eliminate p equations from (4.32), and the order of the observer 
will be reduced. Reduced-order observers of this type are called Luenberger 
observers, 


Example 4.9 Reduced-order observer for the double integrator 
The observer (4.32) applied to the double integrator gives the equations 


L-k A-k). 
TIDER h EE 
(i ka)h?/2 ky 
t (ratem) we) + (ic y) 


if ?-CK = 0—that is, if k; = 1—then the first equation is reduced to 
ái(k |k) = y(R) 


The reduced-order observer is now given by the second equation, which can be 
simplified to 


(k |k) = (1- Ahp)dolk-1| 2-1) 
+ he (yik) - yk- 1)) + h(l- bke/2)u(k — 1) 


By choosing ka, the reduced-order observer can be given an arbitrary eigenvalue. 
For instance, if k; = 1/h, the deadbeat response, then the same result is obtained 
as when making the direct calculation in Example 4.7. " 


4.5 Output Feedback 


In Sec, 4.3 the pole-placement problem was solved in the special case when all 
state variables are measured directly. In Sec. 4.4 the prohlem of finding the 
states from the system output was solved. It is now natural to combine the 
results of these sections to obtain a solution to the pole-placement problem for 
the case of output feedback. Let the system be described by 


x(k + 1) = Orik) + Tulk) 
y(h) = Calk) (4.33) 


A linear feedback law relating u to y such that the closed-loop system has 
given poles is desired. The disturbances are first assumed to he impulses or 
equivalently unknown initial states. 
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Observer 


Figure 4.6 Block diagram of a controller obtained by combining state feed- 
back with an observer. 


The admissible control law is such that u(k) is a function of y(k - 1), 
yik - 2),..., u{k- 1), u(k - 2),.... If all state variables are measured, it is 
shown in Sec. 4.3 that the feedback 


uik) = —Lx(k) 


gives the desired poles. When the state cannot be measured, it seems intuitively 
reasonahle to use the control law 


u(k) = —La(k| & -1) (4.34) 
where # is obtained from the observer 


f(k+1|k) = Ot(k|k-1)+Tu(k) + K (y(t) - Cê{k | k- 1)) (4.35) 


Thus the feedback is a dynamic system of order n. Notice that the dynamics are 
due to the dynamics of the chserver. A block diagram of the feedback is shown 
in Fig. 4.6. 


Analysis of the Closed-Loop System 
The closed-loop system has desirable properties. To show this, introduce 


Px=x-X 


It follows from Eqs. (4.33) and (4.34) that the closed-loop system can be de- 
seribed by the equations 


x(k +1) = (b> -PL)x(k) + TLx(k| k-1) 436 
žk + 1|k) = (®-KC)x(k| k-1) (4.36) 
The closed-loop system has order 2n. The eigenvalues of the closed-loop sys- 
tem are the eigenvalues of the matrices ® - TL and ® — KC. Notice that the 
eigenvalues of ® -T L are the desired closed-loop poles obtained by solving the 
pole-placement problem in Sec. 4.3 and the eigenvalues of ® — KC are the poles 
of the observer given in Sec. 4.4. 
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Figure 4.7 Control of the double-integrator plant using estimated states. 
The states and the estimated states are shown for a (a) second-order cb- 
server; (b) reduced-order observer. 


This solution to the pole-placement problem has many nice symmetries. 
The solution to the state feedback and the observer are dual problems. The 
same numerical algorithm can be used to find the feedback gain L and the 
observer gain K. It is also attractive that the solution of the full problem can be 
split into two smaller problems. The separation of the problem is very useful. 
It also justifies that the closed-loop poles are separated into two groups, one is 
associated with the state feedback and the other with the observer. 

Notice that the observer contains a model of the process internally. This is 
a special case of the internal-model principle, which says that a good controller 
contains a model of the controlled system. 

The controller can also be viewed as a hlack box that generates the control 
signal from the process output. The controller described by (4.34) and (4.35) can 
be represented by the nth-order pulse-transfer function from measured output 
y to control signal u: 


H,{2) = -Ll -O+TL+KC) 1K (4.37) 


Example 4.10 Output feedback of the double integrator 


Consider the double-integrator plant. Assume that the feedback vector L is deter- 
mined as in Examples 4.2 and 4.4 with the closed-loop natural frequency w = 1, 
the damping { = 0.7, and à = 0.44. This gives L = [0,73, 1.21]. First assume 
that the observer is designed as in Example 4.8 with the poles of the observer in 
z = 0.75, Figure 4.7(a) shows the true and the estimated states when the esti- 
mated states are used in the control law. Figure 4.7(b) shows the states in full 
lines and the estimate of the second state in dots when the reduced-order observer 
in Example 4.9 is used. The observer pole is in z = 0.75. a 
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Extensions 


The problem discussed can be extended in many different directions. The con- 
troller given by Eq. (4.34) has a time delay of one sampling period. The reason 
for this is that the feedback is based on an observer that gives x(% | k ~ 1). It is 
possible to obtain a controller without extra delays by using instead the control 
law 


u(k) = —La(k| k) (4.38) 


where x(k | k) is obtained from the observer given by Eq. (4.32). The properties 
of the system obtained is analogous to the case that has just been investi- 
gated, so the details are left as exercises. See the problem section at the end of 
this chapter. Notice, however, that the feedback matrix L does not have to be 
changed when we change the observer. This is a very nice consequence of the 
separation of the problem into a state feedback and an observer. 


More Realistic Disturbance Models 


The controller based on a state feedback and an observer is interesting but it 
is still not very useful in practice. The reason is that the assumption about the 
disturbances made in Sec. 4.3 has been too simplistic. To generalize the problem 
it is therefore assumed that the system is described by 


dx 
ge Att Bute 
y= Cx 


where v is a disturbance acting on the process. The disturbance v, which typi- 
cally has much energy at low frequencies, is modeled as 


dw 
ay 7 Aw 
v= Cyw 


The matrix Ay typically has eigenvalues at the origin or on the imaginary axis. 
We now introduce the augmented state vector 


(a) 
Z= 
Ww 
The augmented system can be described by 

d | x B p Cu x B 

dilw)~ lo 4, MEHL 

x 
= |C 
s= (c 0) [2] 


(4.39) 
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Compare with (4.20). Sampling this system gives the following discrete-time 


system: 
(aso) Co a) (ea) * Co) 
v= (c 0) (m) 


The disturbance states w are not reachable from the control signal but the 
complete state is observable from the output if the system (4.38) is observable. 
The contro] law is a linear feedback from all state variables, that is, 


u(k) = —La(k)— Lolk) (4.40) 


where x and wz are obtained from the observer 


BE D EJee e 
ng efh) = ylk) - C2) (4.42) 


Notice that the state of the observer is composed of estimates of the states of 
the process and the disturbances and that the control signal contains a feedback 
from the estimated disturbance state wÙ. 

The closed-loop system is described by 


xik +1) = (®-TL)x(k) + (Da -T Liew - TLž(k) ~-TL,w 
wik +1) = Byw(k) 

x(k +1) = ($ - KC)x(2) + OL wR) 

w{k + 1) = wk) -— K,Cx(k) 


(4.43) 


Notice that the disturbance state w is observable but not reachable. The equa- 
tions for the closed-loop system give useful insight into the behavior of the 
system. The matrix L ensures tbat the state x goes to zero at the desired rate 
after a disturbance. A proper choice of the gain L, reduces the effect of the 
disturbance v on the system by feedforward from the estimated disturbances tÈ. 
This feedforward control action is particularly effective if the matrix Pu -T Ly 
can be made equal to zero. The observer gains K and K,, influence the rate at 
which the estimation errors go to zero. A block diagram of the system is shown 


in Fig. 4.8, 
Integral Action 


The special case of a constant but unknown disturbance acting on the process 
input is very common, It leads to a solution where the controller has integral 
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Process 


Figure 4.8 Block diagram of a controller with state feedback from esti- 
mated disturbance states. 


action. To see this consider the case of a system with a single input and a 
constant disturbance at the process input. In this case we have w = v and 
, = 1. In addition if the disturbance acte on the process input we get Cay = T. 
It then follows from Eq. (4.43) that Le = 1 gives perfect cancellation of the load 
disturhance, Assuming that there are no measurement errors the controller 
described by Eqs. (4.40) to (4.42) becomes 


u(k) = ~La(k) — Lyi(k) = ~La(k) ~ 0(k) 


i(k +1) = 0% ek) + F(a Be) + u(k)) + Kelk) 


)= 
v(e + 1) = O(k} + Kye(k) 
E(k) = y(k) - Cx{k) 


(4.44) 


Notice that the estimation of the disturbance is obtained simply by integrating 
the error of the state estimate. A block diagram of this controller is shown in 
Fig. 4.9. The diagram shows clearly how the disturbance v is reduced by its 
estimate ô, which is obtained by integrating the observer error. There is an 
integrator in the disturbance observer. In Fig. 4.9 there is, however, feedback 


around the integrator. To see more clearly that the controller has integral action 
Eq. (4.44) is rewritten as 


u(k) = —L&(k) — 6(k) 
êlk + 1) = (P -TL)a(h) + K (yik) - Ca(k) 
5(k +1) = 6(h) + Ky (z) - Ca(k)) 


Notice that the estimate of the process state is the same as in the case when 
there are no disturbances; compare with Eq. (4.28). We now introduce 


H,{z) = (21 -@+TL+KC)'K (4.45) 
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Process 


Disturbance 
Observer 


State 
Observer 
Figure 4.9 Block diagram of a controller with state feedback and an ob- 


server with integral action. The pulse-transfer function of the disturbance 
observer is K,./(2 — 1). 


LH, (z) is the transfer function of the controller for a system with state feedback 
given by Eg. (4.37). The input-output relation of the controller (4.44) is then 


Uiz) = —|LH, (z) + 


1 
K,(1-CH | Y , 
— Ko{1=CH42)}| Y) (446) 
The expression shows that the controller has integral action. Notice that integral 
action is obtained through the observer that estimates a constant disturbance 
acting on the process input, We will illustrate by an example, 


Example 4.11 Output feedback with integral action of the double integrator 
Consider the double-integrator plant, Assume that the feedback vector L is deter- 
mined as in Examples 4.2 and 4.4 with the closed-loop natural frequency @ = 1, 
the damping ¢ = 0.7, and A = 0.44. This gives L = (0.73, 1.21}. The initial value 
of the state is x(0) = [1 1)". The controller and the observer are implemented 
as in (4,44). The three observer poles are placed in z = 0.75. Figure 4.10 shows 
the behavior of the system. The response is now slower and more oscillatory than 
without the estimated disturbance as in Fig. 4.7, It is, however, clearly seen that 
the controller now has integral action and can eliminate constant input-load dis- 
turbances. a 


4.6 The Serve Problem 


Only the regulator problem has been discussed so far. The criteria have been 
to eliminate impulse disturbances and to drive the states of the system to zero. 
The servo problem is another important prototype prohlem. For that problem 
the objective is to make the states and the outputs of the system respond to 
command signals in a specified way. 
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Figure 4,10 Simulation of the system in Example 4,11, (a) Output y, (b) 
input u, and (c) disturbance v (dashed) and estimated disturbance 0 (solid). 


A Naive Approach 


A simple way to obtain the desired response to command signala is to replace 
the regular state feedback u(k) = -Li(k) by 


u(k) = —Li(k) + Lou, (k) (4.47) 


where u, is the command signal. To investigate the response of such a controller 
we consider the closed-loop system that is described by 


x(k +1) = Ox(k) + Tu(k) 
y(h) = Calk) 

3(k + 1) = DF(k) + Pu(k)+ K (y(t) - Ca(h)) 
u(k) = -L&(k) + Leu,(h) 


(4.48) 


A block diagram of the system is shown in Fig. 4.11, Eliminating u and intro- 
ducing the estimation error ¢ = x — 2 we find that the closed-loop system can 
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Figure 4,11 Block diagram that shows a simple way of introducing com- 
mand signals in a controller with state feedback and an observer. 


be described by 


x(k +1} = (9 ~TL)x(k) + TLE(A) + PL, ue(k) 
x(k +1) = (0 —KC)x(R) (4.49) 
y{k) = Ca{k) 


Notice that the observer error is not reachable from u,. This makes sense he- 
cause it would be highly undesirable to introduce command signals in such a 
way that they will cause observer errors. 

It follows from Eq. (4.49) that the pulse transfer from the command signal 
to the process output is given by 


Biz) 


= — -l = 4.50 
Hale) = Cfl -p+r TL, = L A, (2) (4.50) 
This can be compared with the pulse-transfer function of the process 
` B(z) 
= C(zI-o)y T = 4.51 
Hle) = CGI- "r= Fe (451) 


The fact that the polynomial B (z) appears in the numerator of both transfer 
functions can be seen by transforming both systems to reachable canonical form. 
Compare with the derivation of Ackermann’s formula given by Eq. (4.14). 

The closed-loop system obtained with the control law given by Eq. (4.47) 
has the same zeros as the plant and its poles are the eigenvalues of the ma- 
trix @ -TL. From the previous discussion we have found that the rejection 
of disturbances are also influenced by L. Sometimes it is desirable to have a 
controller where disturbance rejection and command signal response are totally 
independent. To obtain this we will use a more general controller structure that 
is discussed later. Before doing this we will show how to introduce integral 
action in the controller {4.47}. 
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Integral Action 


To obtain a controller with integral action we use the same idea as in See. 4.5 
and introduce a constant disturbance v at the process input. The controller then 
becomes 


uik) = —Li(k) ~ i(k) + Lenik) 
3(k +1) = Påfk) + r{ò(k) + u(k)) +K (xk) - cèlk)) (4.52) 
B(k +1) = Ô(k) + Kof ylk) - C2lh)) 


These equations can also be written as 


uik) = —Li(k) - Clk) + Dettelk) 
i(k + 1) = (© - PL)(R) + PLou,(k) + K (s) - Ca(k)) (4.53) 
Gh + 1) = H(A) + Ku (yik) - Cath) 


A comparison with Eq, {4.44) shows that command signal following is obtained 
by a very simple modification of the systems discussed previously. 


A Two-Degree-of-Freedom Controller 


Practical control systems often have specifications that involve beth servo and 
regulation properties. This is traditionally solved using a two-degree-of-freedom 
structure, as shown in Fig. 4.12. Compare with Fig. 3.10, This configuration 
has the advantage that the servo and regulation problems are separated. The 
feedback controller Hp, is designed to obtain a closed-loop system that is insen- 
sitive to process disturbances, measurement noise, and process uncertainties. 
The feedforward compensator Hy, is then desigued to obtain the desired servo 
properties. We will now show how to solve the servo prohlem in the context of 
state feedback. 


Figure 4,12 Block diagram of a feedback system with a two-degree- 
of-freedom structure. 
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Figure 4,13 A two-degree-of-freedom controller based on state feedback 
and an observer. 


A Controller Structure 


In a state-space design it is natural to assume that servo performance is spec- 
ified in terms of a model that gives the desired response of the output or the 
state variables to changes in the command signal. This can be specified with 
the model 


Xalk + 1) = Dn Xn (k) + Tptte(®) 


4.54 
Vin (k) = Cmm (k) ( ) 
It is then natural to use the control law 
u(k) = L{xm(h) ~ 2(k)) + upk) (4.55) 


where £m is the desired state, and uy; is a control signal that gives the desired 
output when applied to the open-loop system. The coordinates must be chosen 
so that the states of the system and the model are compatible. In actual ap- 
plications it is often useful to choose them so that the components of the state 
have good physical interpretations. 

The term up, = L(xm — <) represents the feedback and upp represents 
the feedforward signal. Equation (4.55) has a good physical interpretation, The 
feedforward signal upp will ideally produce the desired time variation in the 
process state. If the estimated process state ¢ equals the desired state xm, the 
feedback signal L(x,, — å) is zero. If there is a difference between £ and £m, 
the feedback will generate corrective actions. The feedback term can be viewed 
as a generalization of error feedback in ordinary control systems, because the 
error represents deviations of all state variables and not just the output errors. 
A block diagram of the system is shown in Fig. 4.18. 


Generation of the Feedforward Signal 


Given the model (4.54) it is straightforward to generate the desired states. It 
remains to discuss generation of the signal rp. Let the pulse-transfer functions 
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of the process and the model be H(z) and H,,(z), respectively. If the signal 


urh = Fre) (4.56) 


could be generated it would give the desired result, several conditions are re- 
quired for this. The model H,, must be stable, the pole excess of the model must. 
not be less than the pele excess of the process, and unstable process zeros must 
also be zeros of the model. 

In the single-input-single-output case the generation of upp is particularly 
simple if the order and the zeros of the model and the process are the same. 
Assume that H(z} = B{z)/A(z) and H,(z) = AB(z)/A,,(z) then Eq. (4.56) 
becomes 


- A(q) _ (a, - at \grt te + (aq — a) 
ur (h) =A Amig) uek) =A (: + q” + atq"! +e am telh) 
(4.57) 


The signal upp then can be generated from the states of the reference model. 
Generation of feedforward signals is simplified even further if the reference 
model (4.54) has reachable canonical form, that is, 


-of -af ... -a™, a” A 
1 0... | 0 0 
n= 0 1 0 0 T= | 0 (4.58) 
0 0 a. 1 0 0 
It then follows from Eq. (4.57) that 
app = Atiek) + Crptm (k) (4.59) 
where 
Cy = (o-a? ar-a = ar-a) (4.60) 


Having obtained the closed-form solution we can obtain other representations 
by transforming the state variables. 

A fuli discussion of design of feedforward compensation is outside the scope 
of this book. Let it suffice to mention that it is often useful to introduce non- 
linearities in the feedforward path so that the aystem is not driven too hard in 
response to command signals. Because the signal xp is used mostly to get the 
system to move rapidly in the right way it is also possible to use approximate 
process models; smali deviations are easily handled by the feedback. 
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Putting It All Together 


By combining the solutions to the regulation and servo problems we have a 
powerful controller, which is described by 


u(k) = usp(h) + upk) 
up (ke) = A (uek) + Ciptm(b) ) 
u po(R) = L(xn(k) - a(h)) - Lytb(R) 
£(k +1) = Dêl) + ©, i(k) + Tulk) + Kelk) (4.61) 
(hk +1) = bulk) + Kye(k) 
elk) = y(k) - Cx(®) 
Sm (b + 1) = Dakin (h) + Pmtte(h) 


This controller captures many aspects of a control problem such as load-disturb- 
ance attenuation, reduction of effects of measurement noise, and command 
signal following. The responses to load disturbances, command signals, and 
measurement noise are completely separated. The command signal response 
is determined by the reference model. The response to load disturbances and 
measurement noise is influenced by the observer and the state feedback. It can 
be adjusted by the matrices L, Lw, K, and K,,. The fact that all estimated 
states are compared with their desired behavior gives a good possibility to ex- 
ercise accurate control. A block diagram of the closed-loop system is shown in 
Fig. 4.14. 

The controller given by Eq. (4.61) can be represented in many different 
ways. All representations are equivalent hecause the system is linear and time- 
invariant. In practice it is useful to use nonlinear reference models, actuators 
and converters may be nonlinear, and there may be nonlinear effects in the 


Model and 
Feedforward 
Generator 


Figure 4.14 Block diagram of a general controller tbat combines model 
following with feedback from estimated states, and disturbance states. Com- 
pare with Figs. 4.8 and 4.13. 
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computations such as roundoff. In such cases the different structures may have 
drastically different properties. 

Useful insight is obtained by introducing the difference between the esti- 
mated state x and the state of the model xm. Assume that the systems are given 
in reachable canonical forms and that the model and the process have the same 
zeros. We can then choose Cm = C and Tn = AT. We now introduce 


Ê = Xm- (4.62) 
It follows from Eqs. (4.23) and (4.61} that 
8(k +1) = On x,(k) + Emtelk) - Paik) - ,,00(k) —- Tu(k) - Kelk) 
= é(k) — ©,,,0(k) + (Pn — O}xm(R) + AT. (R} -— Tulk) - Kelk) 


Only the first element of the vector {Om - ®)x,,(#) + ATu-(k) is different from 
zero. This element is given by 


(ay — OT imi + (ag — OF Jame +o + (On — OT }Xmn + Aue = A(Cepxm + Uc) 
Furthermore we have 
E(k) = y(k) ~ Ctik) 


= y{k) - CX(R) + Cxm(&) - Cxm(R) 
= y{R) - ym(k) + Ce(k) 


We now introduce 
u(k) = wpolk) + usp (h) 
where 
ujp(k) = A( Cjptm(h) + welk) 
and the controller (4.61} becomes 
{Rk} = ulk) + urrik) 
upp(R) = A(Crrxm (k) + elk) 
uyy(k) = Lé(k) — Lyth(k) 
é(k +1) = Pilk) - Oy,cb(R} — Tulk) + K (yn (k) — y(h) - Ca(k) 
wik +1) = ®,w(k) - Ky, (ya (ht - ¥(k) - Cêlh)) 
Xmlk + 1) = OmImlk}) + Uintte(R) 


(4.63) 


In the special case of a constant input disturbance we have w = v, ©, = 1, 
yu = T. in this case the controller will have integral action. To see this clearly 
we will reqrite Eq. (4.63) for the controller. 
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Figure 4.15 Another representation of the general controller structure 
with feedback from estimated states, disturbance states, and model follow- 
ing. Compare with Fig. 4.14 


After straightforward algebraic manipulations we obtain 


u(h) = upak) + ure) 
wpe{k) = Al Cyp%m(h) + ue()| 
uya(k) = Lêlk) - ô(k) 

) 


(4.64) 
ê(k +1) = (© —TL~ KC)é{k) + K (ynl) -y(k)) 


The transfer funetion from y— Ym to ê is given by Eq. (4.45). A block diagram of 
the controller is shown in Fig, 4.15. We will illustrate the ideas by controlling 
the double integrator. 


Example 4.12 Control of the double integrator 


Consider the double-integrator plant and assume that there is a process distur- 
bance in the form of an unknown constant that is acting on the process input. Let 
the feedhack vector L is determined as in Examples 4.2 and 4.4 with the closed- 
loop natural frequency w = 1, the damping ¢ = 0.7, and A = 0.44. Figure 4.16 
shows the control of the double integrator when using the controller (4.64}, There 
is first an input load disturbance at time ¢ = 5, and then a change in the reference 
value to the model at t = 30, The model is designed to be twice as fast as when L 
is designed. The simulation shows that the regulation and servo problems can be 
separated and given different dynamics, z 
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Figure 4.16 Control of tbe double integrator using the controller (4.64). (a) 
Output (solid) and mode! output ym (dots), (b) control signal, (c} disturbance 
v (dashed) and estimated disturbance Ù (solid). 


4.7 A Design Example 


To illustrate the design method we will consider control of an elastic joint in a 
robot. Consider a motor with current constant 2; that drives a load consisting 
of two masses coupled with a spring with spring constant k (see Fig. 4.17). It 
ig assumed that friction and and damping can be neglected. The input signal is 
the moter current /. The angular velocities and the angles of the masses are w), 
2, Py, and @»2; the moments of inertia are J) and J4. It is assumed that there 
is a relative damping, d, in the spring and that the first mass may be disturbed 
by a torque v. Finally the output of the process is the angular velocity wz. 


Figure 4.17 A flexible robot arm. 
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We now introduce the states 


= 01 ~ Go 
Xa = @/ 
Xg = 02 / ta 


where 


wg = ATOR + Jadida) 


The process is then described by 


0 
KIGE —B p |e fr Jefa |: 

a Py -B (4.65) 
y= (0 0 w) x 


where 


a = Jif (d + do) 


Bı = d/J 0 
Bo = d/ J20% 
y = hifd yay 
= 1/19 


The following values have been used in the example: J) = 10/9, J, = 10,2 = 1, 
d = 0.1, and k; = 1, which gives œo = 1. With these values the process (4.65) 
has three poles, m, = 0 and pag = -0.05 +0.999;, and one zero, z1 = —10. Notice 
that the system contains a pure integrator. The complex poles have a damping 
of é, = 0.05 and a natural frequency w, = 1 rad/s. The Bode plot of the process 
is shown in Fig. 4.18 and the impulse response in Fig. 4.19. 


Specifications. It is desired that the closed-loop system has a response 
from the reference signal such that the dominating modes have a natural fre- 
quency @, = 0.5 rad/s and a damping m = 0.7. 


Choice of samplinginterval. The desired model has a natural frequency 
üm = 0.5 rad/s. Using the rule of thumb given by Eq. (4.17) gives h = 0.5 s as 
a reasonable choice for the sampling interval. This gives a Nyquist frequency 
of any = m/h = 6 rad/s. 

In practice an antialiasing filter ig necessary to avoid frequency folding 
of disturbances. In this first design the disturbances are disregarded and the 
design is done for the plant only. 
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Figure 4.18 Bode plot of the flexibie-robot-arm procesa, 


Stata feedback design. Itis assumed that all the states are measured. 


The system is of third order, which implies that three poles can be placed using 
the controller 


u(k) = —~Lx(k) + Leu, (k) (4.66) 
Let the desired poles be specified by 
(s? + 26 n@ms + 02) {8+ 240m) = 0 (4.67) 


This characteristic equation is transferred to sampled form with k = 0.5. The 
parameter L, is determined such that the steady-state gain from ue to y is 


Output 
D 
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0 oe 
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Time 


Figure 4.19 Impulse response of the flexible-robot-arm process 
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Figure 4.20 Output and input when the reference signal n, is a step and 
the disturbance v a sbort pulse. 


unity, that is, no integrator is introduced in the controller. Figure 4.20 shows 
the behavior of the closed-loop system when the state-feedback controller (4.66) 
is used when a@, = 2. The reference signal is a step at ¢ = 0 and the disturbance 
v is a pulse at £ = 25 of height -10 and a duration of 0.1 time unit. 


Observer design. It is now assumed that only the output can be mea- 
sured. The other states are reconstructed using a full-state observer of the form 
(4.28). The eigenvalues of ® — KC are chosen in the same pattern as the closed- 
loop poles but a factor a» farther away from the origin, that is, m continuous 
time we assume that we have 


(3° + Em Agms + (2otm)* (8 + Hom) = 0 


This characteristic equation is transferred to sampled-data form using A = 0.5. 
Figure 4.21 shows the same as Fig. 4.20 when an observer is used. The output 
is shown for ao = 2. The continuous-time equivalence of the fastest pole of the 
closed-loop system when using the observer is —@&@1@m. For Œo = 2, a1 = 2, 
and wm = 0.5, we get the pole -2. This implies that the used sampling interval 
(Aà = 0.5} is a little too long. There is, however, no significant difference in the 
response when A is decreased to 0,25. 


Summary. The example shows the design using state feedback and the 
observer. The response to the reference value change is the same, because the 
system and the observer have the same initial values. The response to the 
disturbance deteriorates slightly when the observer is used compared to direct- 
state feedback. The observer is twice as fast as the desired closed-loop response. 
One important aspect of the control problem that has not been captured is the 
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Figure 4,21 The same as Fig, 4.20, but using state feedback from observed 
states when i = 2. 


effect of model uncertainty. This will be discussed in the next chapter. Notice 
that there is no integrator in the controller. The steady-state error wil] be zero 
even in the presence of a disturbance because the process dynamics has an 
integrator. 


4.8 Conclusions 


The chapter shows how the regulator and servo design problems can be solved 
using pole placement and observers, The solution has three major components: 
the feedback matrix L, the observer, and the response model. The feedback 
matrix L is chosen in such a way that load disturbances decay properly using 
the techniques discussed in Sec. 4.3. The observer is designed by considering 
the load disturbances and the measurement noise, as discussed in Sec. 4.5. The 
major trade-off is between quick convergence and sensitivity to measurement 
errors. The regulation properties are taken care of by the matrix L and the 
observer. The response mode! and the inverse process model are then chosen to 
obtain the desired servo performance in response to command signals. 

The pole-placement design is done here for the single-input-single-output 
case. With n parameters in the state-feedback vector, it is possible to place n 
poles arbitrarily, if the system is reachable. In the multivariable case, tbere 
are more degrees of freedom. This makes it possible to determine not only the 


poles, but also some eigenvectors of the closed-loop system. Further details can 
be found in the references. 
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4.9 Problems 


4.1 A general second-order discrete-time system can be written as 


x(k+ 1) = (e ca) x(k) + (a) u(k) 


üz Gog 
yk) = (cr ez) zik) 
Determine a state-feedback controller of the form 
ulk} = -Lx(k) 
such that the characteristic equation of the closed-loop system is 
2’ + pz + py = 0 


Use the result to verify the deadbeat controller for the double integrator given in 
Example 4.5. 


4,2 Given the system 


Determine a linear state-feedback controller 
u(k) = -Lx(k) 


such that the closed-loop poles are in 0.1 and 0.25. 


4.8 Determine the deadbeat controller for the normalized motor in Example A2. As- 
sume that x(0) = [L 1]". Determine the sample interval such that the contro! 
signal is less than one in magnitude. It can be assumed that the maximum value 
of ulk) is at k = 0. 


4.4 Consider the continuous system. 
ao ah) 
= = x + u 
dt 0 -2 t 
y= (1 0)= 
Sampling the system with & = 0.2 gives 


x(k +1) = ("> ar] k) ie 


0 067 an uth) 


(a) Determine a state-feedback control law such that the closed-loop characteristic 
polynomial is 


z -063z + 0.21 
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4.5 


48 
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(b) Determine the corresponding continuous-time characteristic polynomial and 
discuss the choice of the sampling period. 


(c) Simulate the closed-loop system when x{0) = [1 0]. 
The system 


neen (0% | P [2 


ulk) 
0.22 1 0.03 


y(k) = (0 1) x(k) 


represents the normalized motor for the sampling interval A = 0.25. Determine 
observers for the state based on the output by using each of the following. 


a) Direct calculation using (4.25), 


n a 


b) A dynamic system that gives x(k + 1] k) using (4.28). 
(c) The reduced-order observer, 


Let the observer be of the deadheat type; that is, the poles of the observer should 
be in the origin. 


Determine the full-state observer hased on (4.28) for the tank system in Prob- 


lem 2.10, Choose the observer gain such that the observer is twice as fast as the 
open-loop system. 


Consider the observer of (4.32) and let the control law be given by 
a(%) = -~Li{k |k) 
Show that the resulting controller can be written as 


w(k +1) = ©,w(k) + Ty(h) 
u(k) = Cow{k} + D yik) 


where 


P, =([-KC)(®-TL) 1, =(1-KC)(®-TLK 
C,=-L D, =-LK 


x(k+ 1} = & a] x(k) + Los | u{k) + (a) 0) 
y(k) = (1 o) x(k) 


where v is a constant disturbance. Determine controllers such that the influence of 
v can be eliminated in steady state in each case, 


{a) The state and v can be measured. 
{b} The state can he measured. 
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(c) Only the output can be measured. 
49 Consider the two-tank system in Problem 2.10 for A = 12 s. 


(a) Determine a state-feedback controller such that the closed-loop poles are given 
by the characteristic equation 


2? — 1.552 + 0.64 = 0 


This corresponds to ¢ = 0.7 and w = 0.027 rad/s. 


(b) Introduce a command signal and determine a controller such that the steady- 
state error between the command signal and the output is zero in steady state: 
that is, introduce an integrator in the system. 


{c} Simulate the system using the regulators in (a) and (b). 
4.10 Consider the double integrator with a load disturbance acting on the process in- 
put. The disturbance can be described as a sinusoid with frequency ap, but with 


unknown amplitude and phase. Design a state-feedhack controller and an observer 
such that there is no steady-state error due to the sinusoidal perturbation. 


4.11 Consider the discrete-time process 


x(k + 1} = y a] x(k) + (3 it(R) 
y(t) = (0 1) x(a) 


(a) Determine a state deadbeat controller that gives unit static gain, that is, 
determine L, and L in the controller 


u(k) = Leu (k) - Lx(h) 


{b) Determine the stability range for the parameters in L, that is, use the con- 
troller from {a} and determine how much the other parameters may change 
before the closed-loop system becomes unstable. 


4.12 Consider the system 


0.25 0.5 1 
x(k +1) = | ) x(k) + | ) ulk} 
1, 2 4 


y= (1 0} x(k) 


(a) Determine the state-feedback controller u(k) = L,u,(k) — Lx(k) such that the 
states are brought to the origin in two sampling intervals. 


(b) Is it possible to determine a state-feedback controller that can take the system 
from the origin to x(k) = (2 BJT? 


(c) Determine an observer that estimates the state such that the estimation error 
decreases as p(k) -0,2*. 
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4.10 Notes and References 


Pole placement was one of the first applications of the state-space approach. 
One of the first to solve the problem was J. Bertram in 1959, The first published 
solution is given in Rissanen (1960). Treatment of the multivariable case of pole 
placement can be found, for instance, in Rosenbrock (1970), Wolowich (1974), 
and Kailath (1980). Observers are also described in the preceding books. The 
reduced-order observer was first described in a Ph.D. thesis by Luenberger. 
Easier available references are Luenberger (1964, 1971). 

The servo problem and introduction of reference values are discussed in 
Wittenmark (1985a). Numerical aspects of computing the state feedback and 
the observer gain are discussed in Miminis and Paige (1982), Petkov, Christov, 
and Konstantinov (1984), and Miminis and Paige (1988). 
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Pole-Placement Design: 
A Polynomial Approach 


5.1 Introduction 


In this chapter we will discuss the same design problems as in Chapter 4 but 
we will use polynomial calculations instead of matrix calculations. This gives 
new insights and new computational methods. In addition we will be able to 
investigate consequences of errors in the model used to design the controller. 
The idea of pole placement is to find a controller that gives a closed-loop system 
with a specified characteristic polynomial. It is natural to explore if this can be 
done directly by polynomial calculations. 

We start by describing a process model and a controller as input-output 
systems characterized by rational transfer functions, The design problem is then 
solved in a simple setting in Sec. 5.2. The design problem is identical to the one 
posed in Secs. 4.2 and 4.5, A polynomial equation is a crucial part of the solution. 
This equation is investigated in Sec. 5.3, where we give conditions for solvability 
and algorithms. In Sec. 5.4 we solve more realistic design problems. We consider 
cancellation of poles and zeros, separation of command signa! responses and 
disturbance responses, and improved responses to disturbances. In Sec. 5.5 we 
consider the problem of modeling errors, which is much more convenient to 
deal with in the input-output formulation than in the state-space formulation. 
In Sec. 5.6 we summarize results and obtain a general design procedure. Some 
practical aspects are also discussed in that section. 

The chapter ends with several design examples that illustrate the pro- 
cedure. Control of a double integrator is discussed in See. 5.7, an harmonic 
oscillator in Sec. 5.8, and a flexible robot arm in Sec. 5.9. Many other design 
procedures can be expressed in terms of pole placement. This gives insight and 
gives a unified view, as is illustrated in Sec. 5.10. 
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§.2 A Simple Design Problem 


We will now discuss the same simple design problem that was solved by state- 
space methods in Sec. 4.6, namely, to find a two-degree-of-freedom controller for 
a linear system with output feedback. The design problem is stated, and the 
solution is given and illustrated by two examples. It turns out that an algebraic 
equation plays a key role in the solution. The properties of this equation will 
be explored in the next section, where we also will resolve some technicalities. 

A general discussion of the design problem was given in Sec. 4.2. It is 
recommended to review that section before proceeding. In this cage we will 
consider command signal following, attenuation of load disturbances, and effects 
of measurement noise, 

It is assumed that the system has one control variable, u, and one mea- 
sured output, y, which are related by the following input-output model: 


A(q)y(k) = B(q)u(®) (5.1) 


where A(g) and B(g) arc polynomials in the forward-shift operator g. It is as- 
sumed that the degree of B{g) is less than the degree of A(q), that the polyno- 
mials A{q) and B(g) de not have any common factors, and that the polynomial 
A(q} is normalized so that the coefficient of the term with the highest power in 
q is one. Such a polynomial is called monic. 

The dynamics of the process has the pulse-transfer function B(z)/A(z), 
which includes a hold circuit, an actuator, a sensor, and antialiasing filter. Recali 
from Sec. 2.3 that the model of (5.1) may represent a discrete-time model of a 
continuous-time system with a rational transfer function and an arbitrary time 
delay. 

As in Sec. 4.5 we will assume that the disturbances are widely spaced 
impulses. The response of the closed-loop system can thus be judged by how 
well it will respond to perturbations in initial conditions of the process. 

In pole-placement design it is assumed that specifications are primarily 
given by the closed-loop characteristic polynomial. In addition it may be spec- 
ified that the controller should have certain properties, for example, integral 
action. The design variables are the closed-loop characteristic polynomial and 
the sampling period. Notice that the sampling period appears implicitly in the 
mode] (5.1). 

The controller has one output, u, and two inputs: the command signal, tie, 
and the measured output, y. A general linear controller can be represented by 


R(qju(k) = T(g)uctk) — S(q)y(k) (5.2) 


where R(q), S(q}, and T(q) are polynomials in the forward-shift operator. The 
polynomial R(q) can be chosen so that the coefficient of the term of highest 
power in q is unity. 

The control law (5.2) represents a combination of a feedforward with the 
pulse-transfer function H;;(z) = T(z)/R(z) and a feedback with the pulse- 
transfer function H,,(z) = S{z)/R(z}. To have a causal controller it must be 
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required that the degree of R{z) is larger than or equal to the degrees of S(z) 
and T(z). 


Solving the Design Problem 


The solution of the design problem is straightforward. We will simply determine 
the characteristic equation of the closed-loop system and explore the conditions 
that it has to satisfy. 

Eliminating u(k) between the process model {5.1) and the controller (5.2) 
gives 


[A(a)R(q) + B(a)8(a))y(h) = B(a)T (g)uelR) (5.3) 
The characteristic polynomial of the closed-loop system is 
Aerle) = A(2)R(z) + B(z)S(2) (5.4) 


Pole-placement design thus reduces to the algebraic problem of finding poly- 
nomials R{z) and S(z) that satisfy Eq. (5.4) for given A(z), B(2), and A(z}. 
Equation (5.4), which plays a central role in the polynomial approach, is called 
the Diophantine equation. A general discussion of this equation will be given 
later. Let it suffice for now that the problem always can be solved if the poly- 
nomials A(z) and B(z) do not have common factors. 

Additional insight is obtained by comparing with the state-space solution 
to the design problem in Sec. 4.5. There we found that the characteristic poly- 
nomial A. {z) could be factored as 


Aci(2) = Ae(2)Aa(2) (5.5) 


where A,(z) = det(27 — $ + TL) and A,(z) = detiz] - ¢ + K C}. This factor- 
ization corresponds to the separation of the controller into a state feedback and 
an observer. For this reason we call A,(z} the controller polynomial and A,({z) 
as the observer polynomial. Recall that it was found in Sec. 4.3 that the arbi- 
trary eigenvalues could be assigned to A,(z) if the system is reachable and that 
arbitrary eigenvalues could be assigned to A,{z} if the system is observable. 
To complete the design it remains to determine the polynomial T(z). To 
do this we consider Eq, (5.3), which tells how the system reacts to command 
signals. The pulse-transfer function from command signal to output is given by 


B(z)T {z) 
Alz) 


Biz)T i2} 
A.{z)A,{z) 


This equation shows that the zeros of the open-loop system are also zeros of 
the closed-loop system, unless the polynomials B(z) and A,,(z) have common 
factors. By referring to the solution of the design problem in Sec. 4.6 it is natural 
to choose the polynomial T(z) so that it cancels the observer polynomial A,(z). 


Y(z) = 


U.(2) = U.(z) (5.6) 
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This implies that command signals are introduced in such a way that they do 
not generate observer errors. Hence 


T(z) = toAg(2) (5.7) 
The response to command signals is then given by 


toB(z) 


Y(z) = Ale) 


Uiz) (5.8) 


where the parameter fy is chosen to obtain the desired static gain of the system. 
For example, to have unit gain we have to = A,{1)/B(1). 


Summary 


We have thus obtained the following design procedure. 


ALGORITHM 5.1 SIMPLE POLE-PLACEMENT DESIGN 
Data: A process model is specified by the pulse-transfer function B(z)/A(z), 
where A(z) and B{z) do not have any common factors. Specifications are given 
in terms of a desired closed-loop characteristic polynomial A. (z). 


Step 1. Find polynomials R(z} and $(z)j, such that deg S(z} < deg R(z), which 
satisfy the equation 


A(z)R(z) + B(z)S(z) = Autz) 


Step 2. Factor the closed-loop characteristic polynomial as Ay (2) = A,(z)Ap{z), 
where deg A,(z) < deg R(z}, and choose 


T(z) = toAo(z) 
where tg = A,(1}/B(1). The control law is 
R(q}u(k) = T(ghuctk) — S(q)y(&) 


and the response to command signals is given by 


A.(q)y(k) = toB(q)uc(k) 


There are several details that have to be investigated. The most important is the 
solution of the Diophantine equation (5.4). Before doing this we will, however, 
consider an example. 
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Example 6.1 Control of a double integrator 
For the double integrator we have 


Afz) = (2-1) 
2 


Bz} = Fert) 


and the Diophantine equation (5.4) becomes 


(2° - 2z + L)R(z) + á (z+ 1)S(z) = A,,(z) 


The closed-loop characteristic polynomial A is a design parameter. Both its degree 
and its parameters will be selected to achieve the design goals. It is natural to look 
for as simple controllers as possible. This means that we will search for polynomials 
R(z) and S(z) of the lowest order that satisfies the Diophantine equation. The 


simplest case is R(z) = 1 and S{(z) = so, that is, a proportional controller, This 
gives the equation 


2 
Pade 14 tee) = Aul) 


which cannot be solved for an arbitrary A(z) of second order. With a first-order 
controller we have R(z} = z + ri and S(z) = soz + sı, which gives 
h? 
(2? -2z + l)(2 +r}) + F (2 + 1){s2 +81) = Ay(z) 
Hence 
2 2 


k? , A h 
z + (r + 5 80-22" + (1-27 + Slots)j+r tiy = Aale) 


and we find that it is possible to select the controller coefficients r4, so, and 5; to 
obtain an arbitrary polynomial A,;(z) of third degree. Choosing 


Aa (z) = 2" + p12? + poz + py 
and identifying coefficients of powers of equal degree we find tbat 
2 
Py t+ — 8 = Pi t+ 2 


2 
2 


h 
~2ry + > (80+ 81) = Pe ~ I 


i? 
ri tag = ps 


This equation has the solution 


_ 3+ pit p-p 
rps — a 

_ 5+ dpi + po — py 
“0 * 2h? 

_ _S+Pi- pz -sp 
$= SE 


2h? 
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It now remains to determine the polynomial T(z). For this purpose we will factor 
the closed-loop characteristic polynomial as A,;(z) = A,(z}A,(z). The closed-loop 
characteristic polynomial A,;(z) is of third order. Because a third-order polynomial 
always has a real root we will select this to correspond with the observer polynomial 
A,(z) and we have T(z) = {)A,(z), where ip = A{1)/B(1). E 


The example shows that to solve the prohlem, the specified closed-loop char- 
acteristic polynomial and consequently the controller must be of sufficiently 
high orders. This can also be seen easily by simply counting equations and un- 
knowns, Increasing the order of the controller with one gives an increase of 
two parameters, but the number of equations only increases by one. The prob- 
lem will thus be overdetermined when the closed-loop characteristic polynomial 
has sufficiently high order. The increased degrees of freedom can be used to 
introduce auxiliary constraints. This is illustrated by the next example. 


Example 5.2 Controller with an integral action for the double integrator 
Consider control of the double integrator where it is desired to have a controller 
with integral action, This means that the polynomial R(z} must have z- 1 as a 
factor. Using the same arguments as in Example 5.1 we find that the simplest 


controller of second order with an integrator is 
a 


Riz} = (@- 1} +r) 


S(z) = soz? + 912 + sy 


Inserting this into the Diophantine equation (5.4) we obtain 


h? , R? h? 
4 _ 4,8 _ a 2 Ro a 
z* + {ry - 9j" + (3 ary + 5 so) + (a + 8r + z sije + rt 37 Ag(z) 


The closed-loop system is of fourth order and we have four parameters ry, so, #1, 
and s to determine. 5 


5.3 The Diophantine Equation 


The discussion in the previous section gave some insight into the design prob- 
lem, In particular we found that the Diophantine equation (5.4) played a central 
role, We will now analyze this equation. The fundamenta! mathematical prob- 
lem is to understand the properties of the polynomial equation 


AX+BY=C€ (5.9) 


where A, B, and C are known polynomials, and X and Y are unknown poly- 
nomiais. This is a well-known problem in elementary algebra. Equation (5.9) is 
named after Diophantus (+ A.D. 300), who was one of the original inventors of 
algebra. It has also many other names in literature, the Aryabhatta’s identity 
or the Bezout identity. 
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A Digression 


Equation (5.9) looks strange at first because two unknowns have to be deter- 
mined from one equation. A simpler, but related, problem from high school 
algebra gives insight. 


Example 5.3 The Diophantine equation 
Consider the equation 


Bx + 2y = 5 (5.10) 


where x and y are integers. When does this equation have a solution? A clue is 
obtained by first considering x and y as real variables. The equation has infinitely 
many solutions, which can be represented as points on the straight line defined 
by the equation. By returning ta integers it is obvious that x = I and y = Lisa 
solution. Another solution muy be found by increasing x by 2 and decreasing y by 
3. Hence, if x) and yo satisfy {5.10}, then another solution is given by 

X =X) + Qn 


y= y -3n (5.11) 
Y=- 


where n is an arbitrary integer. A few solutions follow: 


y W 7 4 1 -2 -5 -8 


We thus find that if the equation has one solution there are infinitely many other 
solutions. It follows from (5.11) that if a solution xo, yo ia known, it is possible to 
add or subtract 2 from xy until a unique solution with 


O<xr<2 
is obtained. Similarly, there is also a unique solution such that 


O<¥<3 ` 


Another example shows that there may not be a solution to an equation such 
as (5.10). 


Example 5.4 The Diophantine equation without a solution 
Consider the equation 


4x+ By =1 


where x and y are integers, Because the left-band side is an even number and 
the right-hand side an odd number, it is clear that the equation does not have a 
solution, The difficulty in finding a solution is hecause numbers 4 and 6 have 2 as 
a common factor, whereas the right-hand side does not. B 


Equation (5.10) is closely related to Eg. (5.9) because the integers and the 
polynomials with real coefficients obey the same algebraic rules. Both may be 
multiplied and added with the usual rules. However, division of two integers 
(or polynomials) does not necessarily result in an integer (or a polynomial). In 


algebraic terminology this is expressed by saying that integers and polynomials 
with real coefficients are rings. 
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Euclid’s Algorithm 


Examples 5.3 and 5.4 essentially reveal the important issues about Eq. (5.9). It 
is now simply a matter of giving a forma] analysis of the equation. We will first 
develop a classical result in algebra. This algorithm finds the greatest common 
divisor G of two polynomials A and 8. The algorithm is recursive. If one of the 
polynomials is zero then the other polynomial is defined as the greatest common 
divisor G. If this is not the case the algorithm proceeds recursively as follows. 
Assume that the degree of A is greater or equal to the degree of B. Put Ap = A 
and By = B. Iterate the equations 


Anyi = Ba 
B,4) = An mod Bn 


until 8,41 = 0. The greatest common divisor is then G = B,. Backtracking we 
find that G satisfies the equation 


AX+BY=G (5.12) 


where the polynomtals X and Y can be found by keeping track of the quotients 
and the remainders in the iterations. The link between Euclid’s algorithm and 
the Diophantine equation is thus established and we have the following result. 


THEOREM 5.1 EXISTENCE OF SOLUTIONS TO THE DIOPHANTINE EQUATION 
Let A, B, and © be polynomials with real coefficients. Then Eg. (6.9) has a 
solution if and only if the greatest common factor of A and B divides C., If one 
solution Xo, Yo exists there are X = Xo + QB, and Y = Yọ — QA, where Q is 
an arbitrary polynomial and is also a solution. 


Proof, The proof follows directly from Euclid’s algorithm. If A and B do 
not have a common factor we have G = 1. Multiplying Eq. (5.12) by C now 
gives (5.9). = 


Solving the Diophantine Equation 


To solve the Diophantine equation we simply have to keep track of the inter- 
mediate steps in Euclid’s algorithm. This can be done conveniently as follows. 
At the same time we also obtain the minimum-degree solutions U and V to the 
equation 

AU+BV=0 (5.13) 


Equations (5.12) and (5.13) can be written as 


(v v) (a}=(0) sa 
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which implies that 


lov(eoielovv) e» 


To determine the matrices X, Y, U, and V we can thus start with the matrix 


39 z 


and perform elementary row operations until a matrix with a zero in the 2,1 


position is obtained, that is, 
G X Y 
ery en 


The polynomials X, Y, U, and V are then obtained directly from the elements 
of this matrix. This algorithm is called the extended Euclidean algorithm. It is 
now straightforward to solve the Diophantine equation (5.4). This can he done 
as follows. 


ALGORITHM 5.2 THE DIOPHANTINE EQUATION 
Step 1, Determine the greatest common divisor G of A and B and the associated 
polynomials X, Y, UV, and V using the extended Euclidean algorithm. If G does 
not divide C the problem has no solution. 


Step 2. If G divides C a particular solution is given by 


Xo =XC divG 
Yo= YC divG 


and the general solution is given by 


X=X%+Qu 
a+ @ (5.18) 
Y=Y¥,-@Q@V 
where Q is an arbitrary polynomial. a 


COROLLARY 5.1 UNIQUE SOLUTION There are unique solutions to (5.9) 
such that deg X < deg B or deg Y < deg A. a 


These solutions with deg X < deg B is obtained from the general solution given 
by Eq. (5.18} by choosing Q = -X div V. 
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Causality Conditions 


It follows from the analysis that there may be infinitely many solutions to the 
Diophantine equation (5.4). For the Diophantine equations that appear when 
solving the pole-placement problem, it is natural to introduce some constraints 
on the solution. The degrees of the polynomials S(z) and T(z) must be less than 
or equal to the degree of A(z). If this is not the case the control signal at time k 
will depend on values of the measured signal and the command signal at times 
larger than k. We call this the causality condition. 

If the time tu calculate the control signal in the computer is only a small 
fraction of the sampling period, it is natural to neglect the time to compute the 
control signal. The causality constraint then becomes 


deg R = degT = deg S (5.19) 
If the computation time is one sampling period we have 
deg R = degT +1=degS+1 


The constraint of (5.19) is normally used as a standard case. Possihle computa- 
tional delays can be included in the process model instead of in the controller: 
compare with Sec, 2.3. 


Minimum-Degree Solution 


In the control problem it is natural to select the solution of (5.4) that gives a 
causal controller of lowest order. It is natural to assume that the process medel 
is causal. This means that deg B < deg A. Because the controller is also causal 
we have deg < deg R, We wili thus find the solution where the degree of 
5 is as low as possible. According to Corollary 5.1 we have degS < deg A. If 
deg A = n we find that the minimum-degree solution corresponds to deg S = 
deg È = degT = deg A, = n — 1 and deg A, = n. If we in addition require that 
the controller should have integral action we find that the controller must be of 
degree n. 


Relations to Linear Matrix Equations 


The Diophantine equation can also be solved using matrix calculations, Assum- 
ing that the degrees of the polynomials are known, introducing the unknown 
coefficients of the polynomials as variables, and identifying coefficients of equal 
powers of z, we obtain a linear equation that can be solved in the usual manner. 
Consider, for example, Eq. (5.9). Assume that the degrees of the polynomials 
are deg A(z} = deg B(z) = n and deg X(z) = deg ¥(z) = n - 1. The following 
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linear equations are then obtained. 


a Ü 0 -- 0 b 0 Qo -- Q čo 
ti a 0 re by bo 0 ci 
X 
ü: a a - Q by by by 0 ° C3 
Zrel 
Gy r-l Oy-2 do by br- On-2 bo y = Ch 
0 Gy fa-1 ay 0 by bat by ° Catl 
0 ù ün a 0 0 ba ba Cng? 
¥n-1 
o 690 0 > anD Ü Do -ba Con-1 


The matrix on the left-hand side, which is called the Sylvester matrix, occurs 
frequently in applied mathematics. It has the property that it is nonsingular if 
and only if the polynomials A and B do not have any common factors, Compare 
with Theorem 5.1. Notice, however, the nonuniqueness with respect to the orders 
of X and F. Different choices of the orders of the polynomials give different 
solutions X and Y, as discussed before. 

The solution to the preceding linear equation can be obtained by Gaussian 
elimination. This method does not use the special structure of the Sylvester 
matrix, The polynomial methods based on the extended Euclidean algorithm 
are faster and more efficient hecause they exploit the structure of the problem. 


5.4 More Realistic Assumptions 


In this section we will gradually remove several of the assumptions made when 
solving the design problem in Sec. 5.2. 


Cancellation of Poles and Zeros 


In Sec. 5.2 it was assumed that no process poles or zeros are canceled by the 
controller. In some cases it is possible to cancel process poles and zeros that 
are well damped. This is done in several design methods. Assume that the 
polynomials A and B are factored as 


ASAA 5.20 

B= B8tB- (5.20) 
where A* and Bt are the factors that can be canceled. To obtain unique fac- 
torizations polynomials A+ and B* are chosen to he monic. In this section we 
will drop all arguments indicating the independent variable in the polynomi- 
als to simplify the writing. The polynomials At and B+ must have all their 
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roots inside the unit dise. Because a process pole that is canceled must be a 
controller zero and vice versa, it follows that the polynomials R, S, and T have 
the following structure: 


R=B 
S=AS (5.21) 
T=A 
It follows from Eq. (5.4) that the characteristic polynomial of the closed-loop 
system is 

Aa = AR + BS = A‘B*(A-R+B 8) = A'B*A,, (5.22) 
The polynomials A* and B*, which are canceled, are thus factors of the closed- 


loop characteristic polynomial A,;. It is natural to factor the characteristic poly- 
nomial as A = ALA, where 


A, = BYA, 


A -AÀ (5.23) 


Cancelling the common factors in Eq. (5.22) we find that polynomials Ẹ and § 
satisfy 


A R+B 8S =A, = A,A, (5.24) 
The minimum-degree causal controller is obtained hy choosing the unique solu- 
tion with deg S < deg A~. The control (5.2) law can be written as 
B*Ru = A*Tu, —AtSy 


Hence 


This means that we simply cancel the poles and zeros of the process and design 
a controller for the reduced system as if the canceled poles were not present. 
Because T = tpA,, the pulse-transfer function from the command signal to 


process output is 
BT E ip BtB-A, _ tp Bo 
Aa AcAy g A. 


The canceled factors must correspond to stable modes. If this is not the case 
the system will have unstable modes that are unreachable or unobservable. In 
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Figure 5.1 A region D such that points in the region have a minimum 
relative damping and a minimum absolute damping. 


practice it is useful to have more stringent requirements on allowable cancel- 
lations. Sometimes cancellation may not be desirable at all. In other cases it 
may be reasonable to cancel zeros that are sufficiently well damped. One way 
to express this formally is to introduce a region D in the complex plane that 
corresponds to modes with sufficient relative and absolute damping. Only zeros 
inside D may he canceled, An example of a region is shown in Fig. 5.1. From 
Sec. 2.8 we saw that lines with constant relative damping are logarithmic spi- 
rals in the z-plane and that lines with constant absolute damping are circles. 


Separation of Disturbance and Command Signal Response 


in Sec. 4.6 we designed a controller where the response to command signals was 
completely separated from the response to disturbances. This is a nice property 
hecause it gives the designer much freedom. It is straightforward to obtain a 
similar controller using the polynomial approach, Let the factored model be 
described by A = A*A and B = B*B-, where A* and B* are the dynamies 
that will be canceled. Furthermore let the desired response to command signals 
be piven by 


B 
Ym = Hmlte = Tue (5.25) 


m 


To obtain perfect model following the polynomial B- must be a factor of Bm, 
because B- cannot be canceled. Hence Bm = By, B-. By introducing 


R=A,BtR 


S = A,A‘S (5.26) 
T = B,, A A-A* 
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Figure 5.2 Block diagram of the closed-loop system for the controller given 
by (5.29) that admits complete separation of responses to command signals 
and disturbances. 


the control law (5.2) can be written as 


Tt follows from the Diophantine equation (5.22) that 
A,A, = AÈ + B$ (5.28) 
Hence 
BuAoAc _ Ral A R +B-Š) _ ŘnA- p BaB-S _ BrA BaS 
mi AmR An Ank AnB-  AnkR 


The control law (5.27) can thus be written as 


BA AtS 
"= A,B Ue + prë m—y) (5.29) 


This controller is composed of a feedforward with the pulse-transfer function 


Hyp(e) = OAG) _ Balala) 
ffiz} = An(z}B(z} Am(z)B*(z) 


and a feedback from the model error e = ym — y with the pulse-transfer function 


At (z)S(z} 

H o (z) = BHA) (5.3 1) 
The polynomials and & are obtained from (5.28). The controller corresponds 
to the general structure of a two-degree-of-freedom controller shown in Fig. 5.2. 
The response to disturbances is governed by the polynomials A, and A, and the 
response to command signals is given by the pulse-transfer function Bm/Am. 
Notice that the controller cannot be implemented by the separate blocks shown 
in the figure, because each separate block is not causal. 


(5.30) 
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Figure 5.3 Block diagram of a closed-loop system with command signals, 
load disturbances, and measurement errors. 


Improved Response to Disturbances 


We will now modify the controller to improve its response to disturbances. For 
this purpose we will assume that there is a process disturbance v that acts at 
the process input and measurement noise that acts at the process output e. This 
is illustrated in the block diagram of Fig. 5.3. The system in Fig. 5.3 is described 
hy the equations, 


Ax = B(u+v) 
y=ute (5.32) 
Ru = Tu, — Sy 


Solving for the signals x, y, and u we get 


„BT , BR BS, 

AR+BS © AR+BS°  AR+BS 

a the + BR U + AR e (5.33) 
"= AR+BS** AR+BS'’ AR+BS 
u AT BS AS 


~ AR+BS © AR+BS° AR+BS* 


These equations tell how the closed-loop system responds to command signals 
and disturbances. We will assume that the design is performed in such a way 
that the closed-loop system is always stable. The characteristic polynomial A,) = 
AR + BS then has all its roots inside the unit disc. 

First, consider the situation when the load disturbance v is a step. The 
Steady-state response is then given by the static gain. To avoid that there is a 
steady-state error we must require that the static gain from the disturhance v 
to x is zero. This means that B(i}R(1) = 0. If the process itself has a nonzero 
gain, that is, if B(1) # 0 then we must require that R(1} = 0. This means that 
z-1is a factor of R{z) or that the controller is required to have integral action. 

Periodic signals with period n -h can he eliminated in a similar way by 
requiring that z" — 1 is a factor of R{z). This follows from the observation that 
a signal with period 7 - h satisfies the difference equation 


u((k+n)h) - u(kh} = (g" - 1o(kh) = 0 
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In a similar way a sinusoidal load disturbance with frequency g will not give 
any steady-state deviation if the polynomial F(z) has the factor z? - 2z cos ooh + 
1. This follows because the sinusoid sin mf satisfies the difference equation 


y(kh) — (2c0s woh) y(kh —h) + y(kh - 2h) = 0 


which can be verified by a direct calculation. 

Measurement noise is typically of high frequency. The Nyquist frequency 
is the highest frequency of interest in a sampled system. This corresponds to 
z = —1, One way to make sure that measurement noise does not generate large 
signals is to require that the polynomial S(z) have the factor z + 1. This means 
that measurement signals at the Nyquist frequency do not give any errors in 
the process variable. Signals with other frequencies can be suppressed in an 
analogous way by requiring that the polynomial S(z) vanishes at other other 
values of z. 

To summarize we find that disturbances can be dealt with by introducing 
constraints on the polynomials R and S, Disturbances at the process input (load 
disturbances} are dealt with through the polynomial R and disturbances at the 
process output (measurement noise) through the polynomial S. 


Examples 


Two examples will be given to illustrate control-system design with the pole- 
placement algorithm. 


Example 5.5 Motor with cancellation of process zero 
The pulse-transfer function of a DC motor can be written as 


_ K(z-6} 
H(z) = @-Ne-a) (5.34) 
(see Example A.2), where 
Kze"-1+h 
ase” 
pe - Be e*) 
T7 ehe Leh 


Notice that b < 0; that is, the zero is on the negative real axis. It is first assumed 
that the desired closed-loop system is characterized by the pulse-transfer function 


Hala) = z(l+p + P2) 


5.35 
22 + piz +p: (6.85) 


The pulse-transfer function H has a zero z = b that is not included in Hn. With 
the given specifications, it is necessary to cancel the zero z = b. Factor B as 
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Then 


The observer polynomial can be chosen as 
A(z) = 1 
The degree of the polynomials Ẹ and $ are given by 


deg R = deg A, + deg Am — deg A =0 
deg S =degA-1=1 


We now introduce È as a zero-order polynomial and S as a first-order polynomial 
in the design equation. The following polynomial identity is then obtamed. 


{2 —1){2 —a)rp + K (soz + 81) = 2° + pi + pe 


Equating coefficients of equal powers of z gives the equations 


y= 1 
—{(1 +a) + Kay = py 
ar, + Ks; = pe 
Hence 
m=i 
_ l+at+p) 
N 
-ü 
= 2 
Further 


T(z) = A(z)Ên (z) = lte te) = tyz 


The control law can be written as 
uk) = totte(k) — soy(k) —siy(k — 1) + bulk ~ 1) (5.36) 


A simulation of the step response of the system is shown in Fig. 5.4. Notice the 
“ringing,” or the “ripple,” in the control signal, which is caused by the cancellation 
of the zero on the negative real axis. The ripple is not noticeable in the output signal 
at the sampling instants. It is, however, seen as a ripple in the output between 
the sampling instants. The amplitude of the ripple in the output depends on the 
sampling period, It goes down rapidly as the sampling period is decreased, p 
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Figure 5.4 Step response for a motor with pole-placement control. The 


specifications are ¢ = 0.7 and w = 1. The sampling periods are (a) A = 0.25 
and {b} A = 1.0. The process zero is canceled. 


Example 5.6 Motor with no cancellation of process zero 
Consider the same motor as in Example 5.5, but assume that the desired closed 
Joop transfer function is 


1+pi+pPe z- 
H,, (2) = ——__—— ———_——_ 5.37 
mlz) l-b z +pz+ņp (537) 
Notice that the process zero on the negative real axis is now also a zero of the 


desired closed-loop transfer function. This means that the zero does not have to be 
canceled by the regulator. Factor B as 


B'=1 


B- = K(z-8) 


Hence, 


B = l+p: +p 
"RL = 5) 


The degree of the observer polynomial is 
deg A, > 2deg A — deg A,, -deg Bt -1=1 


Therefore, the observer polynomial should be of at least first degree. A deadbeat 
observer is chosen: 


A,{z) =2 
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The minimal degrees of the polynomials R and 3 are then given by 


deg R = deg A,, + deg A, -degA = 1 
degS =degA-L=1 


The Diophantine equation can then be written as 
(2-2 -ajiz + r1) + K(z — 8) (soz + s1) = 2" + pre” + poz (5.38) 
To determine r;, put z = b in (5.38). Hence, 
(b- 1}(6-a)(b+r,} = b? + pb? + pod 
which gives 


blb? + pib +p) 


= —b + iii iaai a e aE 
n E- Ib -a 


Now put z = 1 and z = a in (5.38). This gives 


K(1 ~ b}(s9 + 8) s=l+pi tps 
Kia - b) {sya +8) = a + par + pra 


from which s and s; can be determined. Further 


_ap o tPitbe _ 
T(z} = A Bn =z K(i -b — toz 


The control law is then 
ulh) = tpt, (k) ~ soy(k) — siy(k - 1) —ryu(k — 1) 


Notice that this feedback law is of the same form as (5.36). However, the coefficients 
are different. A simulation of the step response of the system is shown in Fig. 5.5. 
A comparison with Fig. 5.4 shows that the control signal is much smoother, there 


is no ringing. The response start is also a little slower, because A, is of higher 
degree than in Example 5.5. a 


5.5 Sensitivity to Modeling Errors 


A process model is a key element in control-system design. It is interesting 
to investigate how sensitive the closed-loop system is to modeling errors and 
also to determine how accurate the model needs to be for a successful control 
design. These problems can be approached very naturally in polynomial design. 
We refer to the discussion of sensitivity and robustness in Sec, 3.3. 
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Figure 5.6 Step response of a motor with pole-placement control. The spec- 
ifications are o = 1 and ¢ = 0.7. The sampling periods are (a) A = 0.25 and 
(b} A = 1.0. The process zero is not canceled. 


Stability Margins 


Phase and amplitude margins are traditional measures that are used to ex- 
press the sensitivity of a system to modeling errors. The sensitivity function 
introduced in Sec. 3.3 is another measure. 


AR 1 AR 


S= GRY BS * 1+BS/AR A, 


(5.39) 


The inverse value of |,S(e“”)| represents the distance from a point of the Nyquist 
curve of the loop-transfer function BS/AR to the critical point —1. The max- 
imum value of |$(e)| is thus the reciprocal of the smallest distance from the 
critical point —1 ta the Nyquist curve. To have a reasonable robustness against 
instability, the largest value of |,S(e“)| should therefore not be too large. A typ- 
ical requirement is that |S{e')| < 2. In all design work it is therefore useful to 
investigate |,S(e™)| and make sure that it is not too large, 

Control-system design is normally an iterative procedure. In a typical 
case we start with a nominal design. By calculating the sensitivity function we 
may find that the sensitivity is too large for some frequencies. It follows from 
Eq. (5.39) that a large sensitivity can be reduced by making R or § small at 
some frequencies, Making R small means that the controller gain is increased; 
making S small means that the controller gain is decreased. To avoid the large 
sensitivity we can introduce additional constraints on polynomials R and S$ in 
some frequency ranges and repeat the design. 
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Alternative Conditions 


To further investigate the sensitivity of the closed-loop system to changes in the 
process model, it is assumed that the design is based on the model H = B/A, 
and the true model ig H° = B°/A°. From Theorem 3.5 it follows that the closed- 
loop system is stable if 


H(z) 


Mn (2) 


A(z)T(z} 
H,,(z)8(z) 


|H(z) ~ H°(z)| < (5.40) 


| ban 
Hale) 


for |z| = 1, where it follows from (5.30) and (5.31) that Hm = toB/Ae, Hey = 
T/R, and Hy, = S/R. The relative accuracy that is needed for stability is 


|H (2) - H° (2) 1 


iC ec C2 | 1 Hyke 
|A(z)} 7 |Hm(z)| H(z) 


=. 


It is easy to use this result. When a design is performed, the right-hand side of 
(5.40) can easily be calculated for z = e'*, Notice that it does not depend on 
the true pulse-transfer function. 

The condition given in (5.40) has good physical interpretation. Consider 
first the ratio H/H,,. The pulse-transfer function H of the process is typically 
large for low frequencies and decreases for high frequencies (see Fig. 5.6). The 
desired pulse-transfer function Hm of the closed-loop system is typically unity 
for low frequencies. There is a small increase around the crossover frequency 
and Hm decreases for high frequencies. The frequency response of H, is also 
shown in Fig. 5.6. The ratio H/H,, is easy to obtain from the figure. It is 
clear from the figure that it is sufficient to have good model precision only in 
certain frequency ranges. The consequences of changing the desired bandwidth 
of the closed-loop system can also be determined. The requirements on the model 
accuracy are relaxed if the closed-loop bandwidth is decreased. A more-precise 
model will he needed if the desired bandwidth is increased. The requirements 


log|#Z,,,/H| 


Figure 5.6 Bode diagrams for H and H,,. The ratio H/H, which appears 
in (5.40), is easily found in the figure. 
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on model precision are smaller for frequencies where the feedforward gain is 
larger than the feedback gain. The ratio of the feedforward- and the feedback- 
pulse-transfer functions H;;/H,, = T/S is equal to one for a controller with 
error feedback. 


Performance 


So far we have concentrated on the influence of modeling errors on the stability 
of the closed loop. It is also possible to investigate other questions. For example, 
it is interesting to see how modeling errors will influence the pulse-transfer 
function from the command signals to the output. The controller obtained by 
Algorithm 5,1 gives a closed-loop system with the pulse-transfer function 


1 
Ha = Hn 77 (RB/A.)\(1/H° — 1/H) 


(5.41) 
This expression shows how errors in the model are reflected in errors in the 
closed-loop pulse-transfer function. It is clear from the expression that the errors 
are small when the open-loop pulse-transfer functions H and H° are large. 


5.6 A Design Procedure 


The analysis in Sec. 5.4 bas given insight into the design problem. In particular 
we have found that many factors can be taken into account simply by requiring 
that the polynomials £ and S have specifled factors. Poles and zeros of the 
process may be canceled; compare with Eg. (5.21). Attenuation of disturbances 
can be improved. For example, steady-state errors are removed by requiring 
that z-1 be a factor or A(z). This means that the controller is required to have 
integral action. The sensitivity function will be unity at the Nyquist frequency 
if we require that z + 1 is a factor of S(z}. A complete separation of the responses 
to command signals and disturbances can be obtained by requiring that F and 
S have certain specified factors, as expressed by Eq. (5.26). Summarizing we 
thus have the following general design procedure. 


ALGORITHM 5.3 GENERAL POLE-PLACEMENT DESIGN 
Data: A process model is specified by the pulse-transfer function B(z)/A(z), 
where A(z} and B{z) do not have any common factors; the closed-loop char- 
acteristic polynomial A,;(z); polynomials Ra(z) and Salz), which specify given 
factors of R(z) and S(z}; and the pulse-transfer function B,.{z)/An(z), which 
gives the desired response to command signals. 


Pole excess condition: deg A,,(z) ~ deg B,,(z) 2 deg A(z) ~ deg B(z). 


Model following condition: The factor B` of B that is not canceled by the 
controller then must be a factor of Bm, that is, Bm = B- By. 
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Degree condition: 


deg A,; = 2deg A + deg An + deg Ra + degS,—1 (5.42) 


Step I. Factor the polynomials A and B as A = AtA” and B = BtB, where 
A* and B* are factors that can be canceled by the controller. 


Step 2. Solve the Diophantine equation 
A-RgR + B7845 = Ag (5.43) 


with respect to & and R. 
Step 3. The controller is then given by 


Ru = Tu, — Sy (5.44) 
where 
R=AnBtRgR 
S=A,A*tS 8 
mm oe (5.45) 
T = BrA* Ag 
Bn = Bp Bo 
and the closed-loop characteristic polynomial is A,; = At BTA A. B 


The degree condition is obtained in the following way. Equation (5.43) has a 
minimum-degree solution with deg $ = deg A` + deg Ra — 1. It then follows 
from Eq. (5.45) that 


deg S = deg A` + deg A* + deg Am + deg Rg + deg Sy—1 
= deg A + deg An + deg Ra + deg Sg — 1 


Because deg È = deg S we obtain the condition (5.42). Comparing with the 
simple design procedure in Algorithm 5.1 we find that the order of the closed- 
loop system is increased with deg A,, + deg Ry + deg Sy. The requirements are 
thus coped witb by increasing the order of the controller. 


Calculating the Control Law 


The Diophantine equation (5.43) can be solved by Euclid’s algorithm, as was dis- 
cussed previoualy. It can, however, also be solved in the following way. Assume 
that we have a solution R° and $° to the equation 


AR? + BS° = A}, (5.46) 
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and the minimum-degree solution U and V to the equation 
AU+BV=0 (5.47) 


Such solutions are typically obtained from the solution of a simple design preb- 
lem. We introduce the polynomials Æ and § defined by 


R=XP°4YuU 
(5.48) 
S=XS°+YV 


where X is a stable monic polynomial; then 
AR + BS = XA?, 


H polynomials A‘, and X are chosen so that A, = A? X, we thus find that 
polynomials R and S given by (5.48) satisfy (5.43). To satisfy the compatibility 
conditions X should have deg Ra + deg Sa. Polynomial Y will generically have 
deg Ra + deg Sz — 1. To determine polynomial Y we impose the conditions that 
Ry divides # and that $4 divides S. This gives the following linear equations 
for determining the coefficients of polynomial F, 


X(z)R%z,) — oii = 0 for Ra(zi)= 0 (5.49) 


X(z,)8°(2,) + ¥(z,)U(z;} =0 for Sy(z,)= 0 


+ 


We illustrate the procedure by two examples. 

Example 5.7 Integral action 
Assume that a controller R’, S° has been designed and that we want to find 
a new controller for the same system that has integral action. Assume that the 
minimum-degree solution of Eq. (5.47) is U = -B and V = A. A new closed-loop 


pole is introduced at —x,; hence X(2) = z +x;. The polynomial Y(z) is then simply 
a scalar yo and Eq. (5.49) become 


(1 +<y)R(1) - yoB(1) = 0 
This gives yo = (1 + x,)R°{1)/B(1) and the new controller becomes 
R(z) = (z+ eJR°lz) - 


Sie) = (24+ 2)8%(z) + 
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Example 5.8 Integral action and robustness 


Consider the same problem as in Example 5.7 but assume that in addition we would 
like to make sure that the sensitivity function ig one at the Nyquist frequency, This 
is achieved hy the conditions Ay = z—-1land Sy =z+ 1. The polynomial X is thus 
of second order and polynomial Y is of first order. The conditions (5.49) become 


X(1)R°(1) - (yo + 71) B(1) =0 
X(—1)8"(-1) —(-yo + n)B(-3) = 9 


Solving these equations for yp and y1 gives 


A fXC)R (1) X{-1)8*(-1) 
»=3( BQ) BED ) 

1 /X(DR1)  X(-1)S°(-1) 
n=3( BO) | REN ) 


Youla-Kučera Parameterization 


The calculations made give an interesting characterization of stabilizing con- 
trollers. We have the following result. 


THEOREM 5.2 YOULA-KUČERA PARAMETERIZATION Consider a system de- 
scribed by the transfer function B(z}/A(z). Let S°(z)/R°(z) be a stabilizing 
controller. Then all rational stabilizing controllers are described by 


SATE a SME (5.50) 


where Q(z) is stable. 


Proof We will first prove that the controller given by (5.50) is stable. To 
do so we introduce Q(z) = Y(z)/X{z), where X(z) and Y{z) are polynomials. It 
follows from the assumption that X(z) has all its zeros inside the unit disc. The 
controller (5.50) can then be written as 


S XS'+YA 


R XR°-~YB 


where we have dropped the argument to simplify the writing. This controller 
gives a closed-loop system with the characteristic polynomial 


AR + BS = A(XR° — YB) + B(XS° + YA) = X(AR° + BS") 


This polynomial has all its roots inside the unit disc because X is stable and 
AR? +BS° is also stable. To prove that all stabilizing controllers can be written 
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Figure 5.7 Block diagram that illustrates Youla-Kucera’s characterization 
of all stabilizing controllers. 


as (5.50) with & stable, consider a stabilizing control S/R that gives a closed- 
loop system with the characteristic polynomial 
AR+BS=C 
It follows from (5.50) that 
SR°--QSB = RS’ + QRA 
Hence 


SR’ -RS SR°-RS° 


@= -ARTÉS * C 


which is stable because polynomial C has all its zeros inside the unit disc. œm 


This theorem is often quite useful in control system design because it gives a 
simple way of characterizing all stabilizing controllers. The block diagram in 
Fig. 5.7 illustrates the theorem. 


Practical Aspects 


The design procedure given by Algorithm 5.3 is a solution to a general pole- 
placement design problem. The solution is specified in terms of the closed-loop 
characteristic equation with auxiliary constraints on the controller polynomials. 
Although the characteristic polynomial in principle ean be chosen arbitrarily, it 
is necessary to choose it properly in order to obtain a controller that is not too 
sensitive to modeling errors. For a practical problem a variety of requirements 
musi be expressed in terms of conditions on the characteristic equation. This 
is straightforward for systems of low order but it may be difficult for a system 
of high order. Real control-system design is typically an iterative procedure 
consisting of the steps: 
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1. Choose a characteristic polynomial and controller constraints Rg and $4. 
2. Determine a controller using Algorithm 5.3. 
3. Evaluate the design. 


The steps are repeated until a satisfactory result is obtained. Steps 2 and 3 are 
straightforward. The difficult step is to modify the characteristic polynomial 
and the controller constraints if the design is not satisfactory. Some detail of 
the procedure will be discussed in the following. 


The Characteristic Polynomial 


It is convenient to describe the characteristic polynomial in terms of factors of 
first and second order, which are described in terms of their continuous-time 
equivalents. The discrete-time equivalent of a first-order system characterized 
by A{s}=s +a is 


Ai(z)=z-a 


where a = e7**, and a second-order system A(s) = s?+20a 3 +0% is equivalent 
to 


Ag{z) = 274 az + de 


where a, = —2e7$ cog (whi — 2), and a) = e~*5%4 A common choice is 
then 


A(z) = 24A;(z)Ag(2) 


In this case the system has three dominating poles and the remaining poles are 
positioned at the origin, 

It is practical to use the continuous-time parameters a, wg, and É instead 
of the equivalent discrete-time parameters a, a1, and az. The designer can then 
use the intuition developed for continuous-time systems and it is a simple task 
to compute the discrete-time parameters. 

The poles of the closed-loop characteristic polynomial are normally chosen 
so that the dominating poles are of the same order of magnitude as the open- 
loop poles. It follows from the analysis of sensitivity to modeling errors that the 
closed-loop system will be very sensitive to parameter variations if the closed- 
loop bandwidth is chosen much higher than the bandwidth of the open-loop 
system. Compare with Fig. 5.6. The observer poles are often chosen to be a 
little faster than the controller poles. 


Influence of the Observer Polynomial 


The effect of the observer polynomial on the transmission of disturbances is 
illustrated by two examples in which we use the simple design procedure given 
by Algorithm 5.1, 
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(a) 


Gain 
Gain 


0.01 0.1 1 10 0.01 0.1 i 10 
Frequency, rad/s Frequency, rad/s 


Figere 5.8 Bode diagrams (gain curves) for the transmission of (a) load 
disturbances and (b) measurement noise for the system in Example 5.9. 


Example 5.9 Influence of the observer polynomial 1 
Consider a system with the pulse-transfer function 


0.1 
H(z) = —— 
= 
Assume that the desired pulse-transfer function from command to output is given 
by 
0.2 
Hm) = 
e) = TOE 


We have thus A.{z) = z - 0.8, The observer polynomial can be chosen as A, = 1, 
which gives the controller 


w(k) = 2(ue{k) - y(h)) 


and the desired closed-loop transfer function. The process output is then given by 
(compare with Fig. 5.3) 


0.2 0.1 02 
X(2) = 9g Ue) + og VE) og 


E(z) 
The Bode diagrams for the transmission of load disturbances and measure- 
ment errors are shown in Fig. 5.8. The gain from low-frequency load disturbances 


is 0.5 and from low-frequency measurement disturbances is 1. High-frequency load 
and measurement disturbances are well attenuated. B 


Figure 5.8 shows that the proportional feedback gives a closed-loop system that 
is sensitive to load disturbances. A less-sensitive system can be obtained by 
introducing an observer polynomial of higher degree and constraints on the 
polynomial Æ, as shown in the next example. 
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0.01 0.1 1 10 0.01 0.1 1 10 
Frequency, rad/s Frequency, rad/s 


Figure 5.9 Bode diagram for the signal transmission from (a) load dis- 
turbances and (b) measurement error to process output for the controller 
m Example 5.10. The observer polynomial has a = 0.99 (solid), a = 0.9 
(dashed), a = 0.5 (dashed-dotted), and a = 0 (dotted). 


Example 5.10 Inftuence of the observer polynomial 2 
Consider the same system and the same desired closed-loop response as in Exam- 
ple 5.9. Let the observer polynomial be 
A(z) = 2-4 
The Diophantine equation {5.4} becomes 
(z— Le + r1) + O1 (sz + 83) = iz- ale - 0.8) 
Hence the following conditions are obtained. 


—1l+r,+Q.1s) = -a-0.8 
hy + 0.15, = 0.84 


Because there are two linear equations and three unknowns, one extra condition 
may be introduced. Choose rı = -1 to obtain integral action. This gives 


to = 12 - 10a 
si, = 8a — 10 
The following expression is obtained for the process output. 


0.2 O.L{z - 1) (L2~a)z-1+08a 
Uele) + (z = a)(z — 0.8) ~ (z=a)(z— 08) 


2-08 ° 
The Bode diagrams for the signal transmission from load disturbances and mea- 
surement errors to x are shown in Fig, 5.9; compare this with Fig. 5.8. By chang- 
ing the observer dynamics the closed-loop system will be less sensitive for low- 
frequency load disturbances, The figure shows that the effects of load disturbances 
and measurement noise are strongly influenced by the observer polynomial A, A 
fast ohserver (a = 0) gives a very good rejection of load disturbances, but much 
measurement noise is also injected into the system. With a slow ohserver {a = 0.9), 
much less measurement noise is injected into the system but the attenuation of 
load disturbances is not so good. a 


Aiz) 


V{2) E(z) 
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Selection of Sampling interval 


The choice of sampling interval was discussed in Sec. 4.3 for the pole-placement 
design based on state feedback. The same arguments can be ueed for the method 
given in this chapter. This means that the sampling interval should be chosen in 
relation to the desired closed-loop behavior. Notice, however, that all closed-loop 
poles must be taken into consideration. This is further discussed in the following 
sections. The simple rule of thumb to have 4 to 10 samples per rise time of the 
closed-loop system or 15 to 45 samples per period may be inadequate for high- 
order systems where the rise time to command signals and disturbances may 
be very different. 


Validation 


After a controller is obtained it is important to investigate the closed-loop sys- 
tem obtained to determine if it satisfies all requirements. To do this we must 
investigate the response to command signals and disturbances and the sensi- 
tivity to modeling errors. 

In the nominal case when the process model is correct it follows from 
Eq. (5.33) and (5.45) that the response of the closed-loop system obtained by 
Algorithm 5.3 is given by 


_ Bp BRR _ B-S28 2 


te + —S p -A 
Åm At Ag Aa 


Br a R BR,R v4 ARR 
An ° AtA Ay 


AB m y. — B-SaŠ AS,S è 
BA, © A4 Bt Acs 


y= (5.51) 


Notice that these responses are completely characterised by six pulse-transfer 
functions. The properties of the system can be illustrated by time or frequency 
responses. To get a proper assessment of the system it is important to investigate 
the responses of all signals to all inputs. 

Consider, for example, the response to command signals, If there are no 
disturbances it follows from Eq. (5.51) that 


u= ie (5.82) 


This equation gives the control signals for a desired command signal. Notice 
that the ratio Hm/H also appeared in the robustness analysis. Compare this 
with Figure 5.6. The fact that very large control signals are required for a 
given command signal is thus a very good indication that the system is highly 
sensitive to modeling errors. 

To judge the sensitivity to modeling errors it is useful to compute tha 
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loop-transfer function 


_BS B-S;Š 
L= AR ARA (5.53) 


and to evaluate amplitude and phase margins and crossover frequencies. It is 
also useful to investigate the sensitivity function 
AR A-Rgk 


1 
S= 7L = aR GES = A (5.54) 


5.7 Design of a Controller for the Double integrator 


In pole-piacement design we are primarily choosing the polynomials A, and A., 
whose zeros are the closed-loop poles, and the sampling period. To make proper 
choices it is important to understand how they influence response to command 
signals, load disturbances, measurement noise, and sensitivity to modeling er- 
rors. This is illustrated in this section where we consider control of a double- 
integrator plant. The design will be based on Algorithm 5.1. 


Process Model 
Consider a process with the transfer function 


G(s) = 
where & = 1. This could, for example, be a simplifiod model of the arm servo of 
a compact disc player, The sampled pulse-transfer function is 
hk? z241 


ae a 


2 (z-1} 
Specifications 


The properties of the closed-loop system are specifiod indirectly by requiring 
that the polynomial A, is the discrete-time equivalent of 


s? +2008 + af 
Hence 


A, (2) = z? — 2ze*™ ong (ohyi ~ a) +e = tae tag 


An observer of second order is required if we want a controller with integral 
action. The observer polynomial is chosen as the discrete-time equivalent of a 
continuous system with two poles at $ = —a. Hence 


Ag(z) = (2—e7%)? = 2? + aoz + aoe 
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Controller Design 


The controller design is now straightforward. The Diophantine equation (5.4) 
becomes 


le- DËR) + È (e+ 13) = ALe\AL() = Aala) 


where it is required that R have a zero atz = 1. The minimum-degree solution 
with no controller delay is such that both R and $ are second-order polynomials, 
that is, 


S(z) = soz” + 812+ 82 


Riz) = 2 +r +r = (z+ rz-1) 
Straightforward calculations give 


_ elU- 24, (1) + ZAD) 


80 = 4h? 
-Au(1) + 2A, (1) - AS) 
Sl = ns. a 
— TA (t) - 6AL (1) + 2A", (1) 
ny Ty as 
Aal-l 
re L ) 
ro = 1- a 


where A’,{z) and A”,(z) are the first and second derivative of A,, with respect 
to z. The polynomial T is given by 


_ Ac(UAolz) _ (1+ acı + dea) Ao(z) 


Pie) = — B h? 


Nominal Design 


The design parameters that the user has to choose are the polynomials A, 
and A,, which specify the closed-loop poles, and the sampling period A. The 
closed-loop poles are parameterized in terms of ¢, œ, and g, that is, in terms 
of continuous-time equivalents. The nominal parameter values are chosen as 
¢ = 0.707, w = 0.2, a = 2, and h = 1. This choice means that the observer 
poles are an order of magnitude faster than the dominant poles. The sampling 
rate is chesen so that wh = 0,2, according to the recommendation in Sec. 5.6. 
This choice, however, does not take the observer dynamics into account. With the 
chosen sampling period we have e~@* = 0.135. The sampled observer poles are 
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Figure 5.10 Simulation of the nomimal design, which has parameters 
w = 0.2, é = 0.707, g = 2, and h = 1. 


thus close to the origin. A simulation experiment is performed to illustrate the 
properties of the nominal design. The experiment is chosen to show responses 
to command signals, load disturbances, and measurement noise. A unit-step 
command signal is first applied to the process. A load disturbance in the form 
of a negative step with amplitude 0.05 at the plant input is then applied at time 
50. Finally, a high-frequency sinusoidal measurement error e(k) = 0.01 sin 2t is 
introduced at time 100 to show the response to high-frequency measurement 
noise. The results are shown in Fig, 5.10. Notice that frequency folding is clearly 
noticeable in the control signal. The Nyquist frequency is 0.5 Hz = z rad/s and 
the measurement noise has a frequency of 2 rad/s. In a practical case it would 
thus be important to use a proper prefilter. This is discussed in more detail in 
the example in the next section. 


Changing w and ¢ 


The polynomial A, determines the response to command signals. It also influ- 
ences the response to load disturbances and measurement errors. Figure 5.11 
iltustrates the consequences of changing œ. The results are as we can expect. 
The response time and the error due to load disturbances decrease inversely 
proportional to the bandwidth. When the bandwidth is increased, the control 
signals alse increase. The initial control signal is approximately proportional to 
the square of the bandwidth. Saturation of the control signal thus limits the 
admissible bandwidth. 

Different choices of œ have only moderate effect on the response to mea- 
surement noise, The fluctuations in the control signal are creased a little when 
the bandwidth is increased. The effects of changing damping ¢ are also as can 
be expected. A command response without overshoot is obtained for { = 1. 
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Figure 5.11 Simulation of pole-placement controllers when changing æ. 
(a) Output for @ = 0.1 (dashed), 0.2 (solid), and 0.4 (dashed-dotted). (b) 
Control signal when w = 0.1. (c) Control signal when œ = 0.4. 


Changing Observer Poles 


The observer has two poles at z = e7' or equivalently at s = -a in the 
continuous-time representation. Figure 5.12 shows the effect of changing g from 
its nominal value a = 2. The figure shows that the observer poles influence 
the response to load disturbances and measurement noise. The response to 
command signals is, however, the same for all observer polynomials, as can be 
expected. The response to load disturbances is improved when the observer is 
made faster (œ = 10). The reason for this is that the disturhance is observed 
faster, which implies that the control signal responds faster to counteract the 
disturhance. Compare the control signals for @ = 0.5 and æ = 10 in Fig. 5.12. 
Also notice that the improvement in increasing @ from 2 to 10 is marginal, The 
reason for this is that with the chosen sampling period an observer with a = 2 
is close to a deadbeat observer. The response to load disturbances is essentially 
determined hy the delay in observing the disturbance due to the sampling. The 
influence of measurement noise is decreased by making the observer slower, as 
is also clearly seen in Fig. 5.12. Selection of the observer polynomial is thus a 
compromise between response to load disturbances and measurement noise. 
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Figure 5.12 Simulation of pole-placement controllers when changing the 
observer poles. (a) Output for a = 0.5 (dashed), 2 (solid), and 10 
(dashed-dotted). (b} Control signal when œ = 0.5. (c) Control signal when 
a = 10. 


Changing the Sampling Period 


The sampling period was chosen so that wh = 0.2, where represented the 
dominating (slowest) closed-loop poles. Figure 5.13 shows the response of the 
system when the sampling period is changed. The figure is obtained by sampling 
the system and calculating the control laws for different sampling periods. Fig- 
ure 5.13 shows clearly that the sampling period has a significant infiuence on 
the response to load disturbances. The error due to load disturbances increases 
with increasing sampling period and decreases with decreasing sampling period. 
The reason is that with a sampled system there is always a delay in observing 
and reacting to a disturbance. This is clearly noticeable in the control sigual 
in Fig. 5.18. The disturbance is a step in the load applied at ¢ = 50. With a 
sampling period A = 2 the control system first reacts at time t = 52 when the 
disturbance has generated a large error. With a sampling interval h = 0.2 the 
control signal reacts much quicker before a control error is huilt up. The result 
is that the overshoot in the control signal is also much smaller. The benefits 
in making the sampling period shorter than 0.2 are marginal, The reagon is 
that the observer poles are at æ = -2. With A = 0.2 the disturbance response 
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Figure 5.13 Simulation of pole-placement controllers when changing the 
sampling period. (a) Output for A = 0.1 (dashed-dotted), 1 (solid), and 2 
(dashed). (b) Control signal when A = 2. (c) Control signal when A = 0.1. 


is essentially determined by a. It is necessary to reduce k and increase @ to 
further improve the response to load disturbance, 

Notice that a reasonable choice of sampling period is ah ~ 0.2. We can 
thus draw the important conclusion that to choose the sampling period properly, 
it is necessary to consider all closed-loop poles, not just the roots of Ac. 


Sensitivity to Modeling Errors 


The process model has one parameter, the process gain $. Figure 5.14 illustrates 
the consequences of changing the process gain for the nominal design with 
k = 1. A gain change of 20% has little effect on the system, but an increase 
or decrease of a factor of 2.5 is not acceptable, An interesting observation is 
that the sensitivity to process changes is reduced by using a shorter sampling 
period. This is illustrated in Fig. 5.15. 

Additional insight into the sensitivity to modeling errors is obtained by 
investigating the loop-transfer function 


BS 


L= 3p 
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Figure 5.14 Outputs of the system with the nominal controller when the 
process gain is changed. (a) k = 0.4, (b) & = 0.8, (c) k = 1.2, and (d) & = 2.5. 
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Figure 5.15 Outputs of the system with the controller obtained for A = 0.2 


when the process gain is changed. (a} k = 0.4, (b) k = 0.8, (c) k = 1.2, and 
(d) & = 2.5. 


whose Bode diagram is shown in Fig. 5.16 for systems with sampling periods 0.2 
and 1. Figure 5.16 gives a good insight into the behavior of the system. The loop- 
transfer function has a phase lag of ~270° at low frequencies. The controllers 
provide a significant phase lead to obtain a stable closed-loop system. Notice that 
the phase curves of the two systems are almost the same for low frequencies, 
The phase of the system with sampling period h = 1 does, however, decrease 
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Figure 5,16 Bode diagram for the loop-transfer functions £ of the systems 
with sampling periods & = 0.2 (dashed line) and A = 1 (solid line). 


more rapidly after the maximum. With k = 1 the phase margin is Ọm = 42°; 

and the closed-loop system is stable for 0.53 < k < 3.03. For A = 0.2 the 

corresponding values are @m = 57° and stability of the closed-loop system is 

_ obtained for 0.25 < k < 4, which explains the differences in robustness for 
systems with different sampling rates. 


0.01 0.1 1 10 
Frequency, rad/s 


Figure 5.17 Amplitude curve for the sensitivity function $ for systems with 
sampling periods h = 0.2 (dashed) and # = 1 (solid line}. 
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A Bode diagram of the sensitivity function $ is shown in Fig. 5.17. The 
maximum sensitivity is 1.8 when = i and 1.3 when h = 0.2. The curve 
indicates the frequency ranges where high model precision is required. Even if 
the bandwidth of the system measured from the command signal to the output 
is 0.2 rad/s, it is necessary that the process model is reasonably accurate for 
frequencies up to 1 rad/s. The model precision required in the frequency range 
0.1 to 1 rad/s is a little higher if the sampling period A = 1 is used. The precision 
at frequencies higher than 1 rad/s is, however, less for the system with slow 
sampling. If there are considerable unmodeled dynamics at frequencies higher 
than 2 rad/s, the design with A = 1 may thus be preferable. Also notice that in 
a properly designed system there will be antialiasing filters that influence the 
sensitivity. This will be discussed in the next section. 


5.8 Design of a Controller for the Harmonio Oscillator 


The discussion of pole-placement design based on polynomial methods will be 
continued in this section. The process considered is the harmonic oscillator. 
Particular emphasis is given to the influence of the antialiasing filter. 


Process Model 


Let the process be the harmonic oscillator with the transfer function 
Wp = 1 


See Example A.3, The sampled pulse-transfer function is 


1- 1) B 
H(z) = Tey = a B = cos (woh) 


Specifications 


The desired response is characterized by the continuous-time characteristic 
equation 


s°+2¢as +a =0 


The sampled-data form of this polynomial is A,(z). Because the pulse-transfer 
function has a zero at —1, no zero cancellation is allowed. This implies that 
B* = 1 and Ba = const- B. It is specifled that the controller should have 
integral action. This implies that the observer polynomial at least should be of 
second order. We choose it as the discrete-time equivalent of 


8? + Wl neers + 02, 


204 


Controller Design 


The Diophantine equation (5.4) is 


(z? — 282 + IR(z) + 1- B)(z + WS(z) = Aofz)Ac{z) = 
where 
Rz} = (2+ r){z-1) 
S(z) = soz? + siz + 82 
P(z) = Ag(z)Ac{z) = 2* + piz? + poe” + pat + pa 


The controller parameters are given by 


_, P{-1) 
r= FOF) 
—piarti+ 2p 
So = a 
_ Pa- Pı- 26 + a(1+ B)lr- 1) 
a (7 
o pater 
$9 = i-8 
The polynomial T is given by 
A-(1 
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Figure 5.18 Simulation of the nominal design for the harmonic oscillator 


when @ = 1.5, Oss = 3,6 = Gon = 0.7, and h = 


integrator. (b) With an integrator in the controller. 


0.2. (a) Without an 
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Figure 5.19 Response of the pole-placement design for the harmonic oscil- 
lator for different observer dynamics. (a) Woa = 4. (b) Ws = 8. 


Nominal Design 


The nominal parameter values are chosen as ¢ = 0.7, œ = 1.5, Cop, = 0.7, 
oye = 3, and A = 0.2. These specifications imply that significant damping is 
introduced and that the response speed is increased compared with the open- 
loop system. The choice of sampling rate implies that wh = 0.3 and Oubsh = 0.6. 
Recall the rule of thumb 0.1 < wh < 0.6. Figure 5,18 shows the output and input 
when the reference sigual is a step at ¢ = 0, a step disturhance at the input 
at t = 15, and discrete-time white measurement noise with standard deviation 


0.01 att = 30, 
Changing Observer Poles 


Figure 5.19 shows the response when the observer poles are changed to @ops 
= 4 and 8. The load disturbance is eliminated faster with a faster observer 
dynamics, but the noise sensitivity also increases. 


Changing the Sampling Period 
The sampling period in the nominal design was chosen such that 


MAN = 0.6 


which is according to the upper limit of the rule of thumb. Figure 5.20 shows 
the responses when the sampling period is changed, A = 0.1 and 1. As for the 
double integrator in the previous section, the controller will respond faster after 
load disturbances when the sampling interval is decreased, A too-long sampling 
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Figure 5.20 Response of the pole-placement design for the harmonic oscil- 
lator for sampling intervals {a} h = 0.1 and (b) k = 1. 


interval will increase the deviation after the load disturbance. Also, the aliasing 
effect is seen when there is measurement noise, because no antialiasing filter 
is used. The example shows that the rule of thumb for the choice of sampling 
interval gives a sensible result. 


Influence of Antialiasing Filter 


Figure 5.18 indicates that a significant amount of measurement noise is injected 
into the system. A properly designed antialiasing filter can reduce this. The filter 
will, however, introduce extra dynamics into the system. The closed-loop system 
will be unstable when the nominal controller is used because of the phase lag 
of the antialiasing filter, The filter dynamics should thus be considered when 
designing the controller. This will be discussed in detail in Chapter 7, Bessel 
filters are commonly used as antialiasing filters. One of their nice properties is 
that their dynamics can be approximated with a time delay, which simplifies 
the design and reduces the order of the controller. A sixth-order Bessel filter 
is approximated as a delay of t = 2.7/œpg. The filter bandwidth is chosen as 
g = 2”, which gives ¢ = 0.43. To incorporate the delay it is necessary to 
increase the order of the controller such that degR = degS = degT = 5. 
Figure 5.21 shows the response with an antialiasing filter when the design is 
made by approximating the filter by a delay. The measurement noise, which is 
a discrete-time white-noise sequence with a sampling period of 0.01, starts at 
# = 30. A comparison with Fig. 5.20 shows that the fluctuations of the control 
signal due to measurement noise are reduced substantially. The filter, however, 
will increase the deviation after the load disturbance because of the additional 
dynamics. 
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Figure 5.21 Response of pole-placement design when using an antialiasing 
filter, Output and input when the filter is approximated with a delay in the 


design. 
Robustness 


The consequences of modeling errors will now be investigated. To do this it is 
assumed that the real process has the transfer function 


2 

0 Rigg -— 

G'(s) = ñ o ees) s) 
s? +w dats 


instead of G(s) = œf/{8" + 2). This means that the real system has additional 
phase lag that has been neglected in the design. Figure 5.22 shows the influence 
of unmodeled dynamics when ag = 15 and 10 and when the nominal controller 
is used. The flgure also shows the sensitivity to gain variations. 

The Bode diagram for the loop-transfer function £ in the nominal case is ' 
shown in Fig. 5.23. The figure shows that the phase margin is reduced when the 
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Figure 5.22 Responses when using the nominal controller when (a) 
aq = 15 and $ = 1, (b) ag = 25 and k = 05, (c) ag = 10 and & = 1, 
and (d) az = 25 and & = 15. 
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Figure 5.23 Bode diagram for the loop-transfer function £ for the nominal 
process for the harmonic oscillator. 


gain is decreased. This explains the simulations in Fig. 5.22 where the system 
hecomes more oscillatory when the gain is decreased. 


5.9 Design of a Controller tor a Flexible Robot Arm 


In this section we will discuss design of a controller for a robot arm with a flex- 
ible joint. This problem was discussed in Sec. 4.7. The process that is described 
hy Eq. (4.65) is of third order. It has one integrator, two poorly damped complex 
poles at -0.05 + 0.999i, and one zero -10. Guided by the analysis in Sec. 4.7 
we choose a sampling period A = 0.5 s. Furthermore we choose a second-order 
antialiasing filter 


2 
W's 

5 
s*+ Ldwps + 0% 


with w, = 2 rad/s. The filter has a gain of about 0.1 at the Nyquist frequency 
üy % 6 rad/s, 

We will consider two different controllers. One controller does not attempt 
to damp the poorly damped process pole. The other will introduce active damp- 
ing of the process pole. 
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Figure 5.24 Pole-zero diagram for the process and the filter sampled with 
h = 0.5, The leftmost zero represents the zero at - 12.1314. 


Sampling the Process 


The poles of the filter and the process and the antialias filter are of the same 
magnitude. The filter dynamics must thus be taken into account in the design. 

Sampling the process and the filter with & = 0.5 gives a discrete-time 
model model with 


A(z) = (2° — 0.75052 + 0.2466) (z? — 1.71242 + 0.9512)(z — 1) 
a 
filter Process. 


B(z) = 0.1420- 1074(z + 12.1314) (2 + 1.3422) {z + 0.2234) (z - 0.0023) 


The poles and zeros of the sampled system are shown in Fig. 5.24. 
Specifications 


It is desired to obtain a closed-loop system with a good response to command 
signals. The response should be similar to a second-order system with w, = 0.5 
rad/s and a relative damping ¢. = 0.7. These specifications were discussed in 
Sec. 4.7. The system composed of the robot joint and the antialias filter is of 
fifth order. The polynomial A, is thus also of fifth order. Three of the poles are 
cbosen as the discrete-time equivalents of 


(3° + Retes + w?)(s + ww) 


The remaining poles are chosen as the discrete-time equivalents of the poles of 
the antialiasing filter. 
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Notch Filter Design 


The frequency associated with the mechanical resonance œ, = 1 is close to the 
desired closed-loop frequency œ. = 0.5. It is then necessary to take the mechan- 
ical resonance into account when designing the control loop. A classic method 
for doing this is to introduce a compensating network that avoids unnecessary 
excitation of the oscillatory process poles. The filter that accomplishes this is 
called a notch filter because its Bode diagram has a notch at the frequency of 
the undesired modes. This approach ensures that the oscillatory modes will not 
be excited hy the command signals or the control action, However, it does not in- 
troduce any damping of the oscillatory modes. This means that the system will 
respond to excitation of the oscillatory modes in the same way as the open-loop 
system. A notch filter can be designed using pole placement simply by canceling 
the factor A*(z) corresponding to the oscillatory modes. In the particular case 
we have 


At{z) = 2 - 1.71242 + 0.9512 
The Diophantine equation (5.28) is 
AR + BS = A‘A,A, 


It follows from the degree condition of the general pole-placement procedure, 
Algorithm 5.3, that the closed-loop system is of order 9. The polynomial A* is 
of second order, A, is of fifth order, and the chserver polynomial A, is thus of 
second order. We choose A, to have the same poles as the antialiasing filter. The 
controller polynomials R and $ are of fourth order. Introducing S = A*S into 
the preceding equation gives the following Diophantine equation for R and Š. 


A'R+BS =- AA, 


The response to command signals is given by the transfer function BT/A*A-A,. 
If we choose 


Ti) = anaoat 


the command signal will not excite the resonant models A* and the steady-state 
gain is one. The response of the closed-loop system when using the notch-design 
controller is shown in Fig. 5.25. The reference signal is a step at ¢ = 0, and the 
disturbance v is a pulse at ¢ = 25 of height -10 and a duration of 0.1 s, The 
response of the system is according to the specifications. Compare with Fig. 4.20. 
There is no excitation of the weakly damped modes by the reference signal or by 
the control signal. However, it is unavoidable that the pulse disturbance excites 
these modes and causes the oscillation in the response. The oscillation does, 
however, not introduce any control actions because of the notch filter. 
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Figure 5.25 Response of the closed-loop system using the a controller based 
on a natch filter. 


Active Damping of Oscillatory Modes 


With the notch-filter design the controller makes no attempt to damp the oscil- 
latory modes. A new design will now be done such that the servo performance 
is the same but the oscillations are also damped. Assume that the damping of 
the oscillatory modes should be changed from the open-loop damping ¢, = 0.05 
to 0.707. Further assume that the damped frequency should be the same as 
before, This corresponds to the continuous-time poles 


piz = -0.707 + 0.707: 


Let the corresponding discrete-time polynomial be denoted Ay. Because deg A = 
5 the closed-loop system is of ninth order, The polynomial A, is the same as 
before and we choose the observer polynomial as A, = A;Ag. The Diophantine 
equation (5.28) then becames 


AR+BS = A-AgA; 


and the solution is ohtained in the usual manner. The response of the closed- 
loop system is shown in Fig. 5.26. Compare Figs. 4.20 and 5.25. The servo 


performance is the same as before and the oscillatory modes are now damped 
by the controller. 


Comparison 


To obtain additional insight into the properties of the controller we compute 
the loop-transfer functions £ for both systems. This is shown in Fig. 5.27. The 
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Figure 6.26 Response of the closed-loop system using the controller de- 
signed for active damping. 


figure shows that the design based on a notch filter has higher gain at lower 
frequencies. This can also be seen by comparing the magnitude of the first peak 
of the load disturbance responses in Figs. 6.25 and 5.26. The loop-transfer func- 
tion for the controller with the notch filter is, however, misleading because of 
the canceled factor that does not appear in the loop-transfer function. The sys- 
tem with active damping has a much higher gain around the frequency 1 rad/s, 
which corresponds to the poorly damped mode. 

The sensitivity functions for the systems are shown in Fig. 5.28. The figure 
shows that the design with active damping is more sensitive to modeling errors 
than the design based on the notch filter. 
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Figure 5.27 The magnitude of the loop-transfer function £. Gain is shown 
with notch design (solid line) and active damping (dashed line). 
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Figure 5.28 Amplitude curve for the sensitivity function § for a system 
with notch design (solid line} and a system with active damping of the reso- 
nant mode (dashed line). 


5.10 Relations to Other Design Methods 


Pole placement is a general approach to the design of single-input—single-output 
systems. Many other design methods may be interpreted as pole-placement de- 
sign. It is useful to do this hecause it gives a unified description of seemingly 
different design methods. The interpretation as pole-placement also gives in- 
sights into the different design methods. 


Root Locus 


The root-locus method is a classical technique for the design of control systems. 
The method is based on the idea of attempting to place the closed-loop poles in 
desired positions. Thus it is closely related to pole placement. In this method, 
polynomials R and S are first chosen as R = 1 and § = K, which correspond 
to proportional control. The gain X is then changed and the roots of the char- 
acteristic equation 


A+KB=0 


are investigated. The roots of this equation can easily be sketched for varying K. 
Ifa reasonable pole placement cannot be obtained, the orders of the polynomials 
R and S are increased using heuristic rules. The procedure is then repeated. 

The root-locus method can clearly be regarded as a pole placement tech- 
nique. By applying pole placement the complexity of the controller required to 
position all poles can be found directly. With pole placement all poles are posi- 
tioned in one operation. The complexity of the controller is determined by the 
complexity of the process model used in the design. 


Error Feedback with Complete Cancellation 


In some systems the process output y and the command signals ue are not 
available because only the error e = u, — y is measured. This case is called 
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error feedback, A typical case is a CD player in which only the deviation from 
the track can be measured. This means that a two-degree-of-freedom controller 
cannot be used. Mathematically it means that the polynomials $ and T in the 
controller are identical and the control law (5.2) becomes 


Ru = Su. - y) 


Several design schemes combine error feedback with cancellation of all poles 
and zeros of the process. To analyze a system assume that the process has 
the pulse-transfer function B{z)/A(z) and that the desired closed-loop pulse 
transfer function is B,(z)/A,(z). The closed-loop characteristic polynomial is 
A(z)B(z)A,(z) and the Diophantine equation (5.4) becomes 


AR + BS = ABA, (5.55) 


It follows from this equation that R = BR and § = AS. To obtain the desired 
closed-loop response B, must be a factor of S. The minimum-degree controller 
is then § = B,, and it follows from (5.55) that 


R = A, - B, 
The controller thus becomes 
S AB. 
zS RA BJ (5.56) 


In this case we find that there is a very simple explicit solution to the pole- 
placement problem. A severe drawback of the method is that both poles and ze- 
ros of the process are canceled. To do this they must be stable and well damped. 
It must also be required tbat they are not heavily excited by disturbances. 


The Dahlin-Higham Algorithm 


The Dahlin-Higham design method was popular in early digital process control 
design because the calculations required for the design are very simple. It is 
a special case of error feedback with complete cancellation, where the process 
pulse-transfer function has the form 


b 
H(z) = ———~ 
ar (557) 
and the desired closed-loop response is given by 
l- E 
H(z} = ———— (5.58) 
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It follows from Eq. (5.56) that the controller is 


S(z) z#(z-a\(1—a,} 


Riz) = bz4(z — a.) — b(1—a,) (5.59) 
The control law can be written as 
u(k) = t (y(B)—ay(k—1)) +acu(k-1)+(1-a.ju(k-d-1) (5:60) 


Because the algorithm is based on cancellation of all poles and zeros of the 
process, no poles or zeros can be allowed outside the unit disc. There will also 
be problems with ringing due to cancellation of stable but poorly damped zeros. 


Smith-Predictor 


The Smith-predictor is a special method of dealing with systems with time 
delays. A block diagram of the controller is shown in Fig, 5.29. The controller 
consists of a feedback controller G, and a loop around it that contains a process 
model. The controller G, is designed as if the time delay T in the process 
was absent and the feedback around the controller ensures that the system 
with the time delay will be well behaved. The Smith-predictor can give a very 
good response to command signals. The limitations inherent with time delays of 
course cannot he avoided. We will illustrate the properties of the Smith-predictor 
with an example. 


Example 6.11 Smith-predictor 


A time-delay process is described in Example A.4. The process can, for instance, 
represent a paper machine. Assume that the process in (A.10) has a delay of 2 
time units and that the sampling time is A = 1. The system is then described by 
the model 


yl + 1) = 0.37 y¥(k) + 0.63u(% — 2) 


Figure 5.29 Block diagram of a Smith-predictor. 
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Figure 5.30 Pi-control (dashed) and Smith-predictor control (solid) of the 
process in Example 5.11 with a time delay. 


(see Example 2.6), If there were no time delays, a Pl-controller with gain 0.4 and 
integration time T; = 0.4 would give good control. This Pl-controller will not give 
good control if the process has a time delay. To obtain good Pl-regulation, it is 
necessary to have a gain of 0.1 and T; = 0.5, The response of this controller is 
illustrated in Fig. 5.30. The set point is changed at ¢ = 0 and a step disturbance 
is introduced in the output at ¢ = 20. In Fig. 5.30 we also show the response of 
the Smith-predictor. Notice that the step response is faster and that the system 
recovers faster from tha load disturbance. n 


Having found that the Smith-predictor can be effective we will now proceed to 
analyze it from the point of view of pole placement. Consider a process with the 
pulse-transfer function 


Biz)  B{z) B'(z} 
H = e Z m Z m . 
2) = Fey = stare) = AAG) (5.61) 
where the polynomial deg A’ > deg B, 
First, design a controller for the system B(z)/A'(z) without delay to give 
a closed-loop characteristic polynomial A’,. The Diophantine equation (5.4) for 
this problem becomes 


A'R' + S'R! = Al, (5.62) 


furthermore we have T" = hA. 


Now consider the system with delay. Determine a controller that gives 
a closed-loop system with the characteristic polynomial z“A(z}A’(z). The Dio- 
phantine equation for this problem is 


AR + BS =z'AA, (5.63) 
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The solution is such that S = AS. Hence 

R+BS =2°A,, (5.64) 
Among the infinitely many solutions to this equation we chaose 
S=8 (5.65) 
R=zta,-§ 
This solution is causal because deg S = deg A + degA’ —1 and deg R = d+ 
2deg A’ - 1 = deg A + deg At — 1. Notice that 


R=2°A,,—§ =2A'R' +(z?-1)BS' = AR’ + (z*-1)BS' 
Furthermore T = AT’. The controller 
Ru = Tu,—Sy 
then becomes 
(AR’ + (22 - 1)BS'| u = AT'u, — AS’y 


This control law can be written as 


T" S B T" S _ B 
ua Fee (Ie gH) = Fee (y-(1-2 ‘74)) (5.66) 


A comparison with Fig. 5.29 shows that the controller is the discrete-time equiv- 
alent of the Smith-predictor in the figure. Notice that we can immediately con- 
clude that the Smith-predictor is based on cancellation of all process poles. 
Thus it can only be applied to stable processes. It is, however, easy to modify 
the procedure to give a stable closed-loop system simply by replacing A on the 
right-hand side in Eq. (5.63) with a stable polynomial. 


Internal-Model Control 


The internal model controller (IMC) is a control structure that has been par- 
ticularly popular in process control. A block diagram of the system is shown 
in Fig. 5.31. The idea is conceptually simple and attractive. It follows from the 
figure that if H, = Hm, then the signal £ does not depend on the control sig- 
nal, Moreover it is identical to the disturbance e. Perfect compensation of the 
disturbance is then obtained if Ht, is chosen as the inverse of H,. Such a con- 
troller is not realizable and some approximate inverse is therefore chosen. It is 
also common to introduce a filter H; in the loop, as is shown in the figure. The 
controller in the dashed lines has the pulse-transfer function 


_ __ HrH, 
i- HH} Hp 


£ 
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Process 


Figure 5.31 Block diagram of a process with a controller based on the 
internal model principle. 


The controller can be interpreted as a pole-placement controller with cancella- 
tion of process poles and zeros. Assume that the process has the pulse-transfer 
function 


B 
>= Sip (5.67) 
where the polynomials A and B are chosen so that deg A’ = deg B. Further- 
more consider the ideal case when Hm = Hp. An approximate realizable system 
inverse is then 


t -u m 
H’ = 3 (5.68) 
Furthermore let the filter be 
B; 
H, = iy (5.69) 


Simple caleulations show that the controller is in the standard form (5.2) with 
R = (AA, —A'B,)B 
S = AA'B; (5.70) 
T=S 

Notice that if the filter has unit static gain, that is, H,(1) = 1, it follows that 


R(1) = 0, which implies that the controller has integral action. 
The closed-loop characteristic polynomial is 


AR+BS=A°BA; (5.71) 


The closed-loop poles are thus equal to the poles and zeros of the process, the 
poles of the model and the poles of the filter Hy. The poles and zeros of the 
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process must thus be stable and well damped. Notice the similarities with the 
Youla-Kutera parameterization in Fig. 5.7. 

There are many different versions of the internal model controller. They 
differ in the way the approximate inverse is computed and in the selection of 
the filter Hy, 


The Torque Observer 


The torque observer shown in Fig. 5.32 is a control scheme for motion-control 
systems that is similar to the IMC. The idea is that disturbances in motion- 
control systems typically appear as torques at the process input. The idea is 
similar to the IMC. The transfer function Hm is a model of the process, H7 is 
the noninvertible part of Hm, and HÌ, is an approximate inverse of Hm. The 
error € is identical to the disturbance torque v if H- = 1 and H,, is an exact 
inverse. If the process cannot be inverted exactly g is an approximation of v. This 
disturbance is then compensated by feedback through filter Hp. Assume that 
the pulse-transfer function is given by (5.67), that Hm = Hp. Then H- = 274, 
the inverse H' is given by Eq. (5.68), and the filter is given by Eq, (5.69), Simple 
calculations show that the controller can be written on the standard form with 


R = (zA; — By)BRo 
S =2"A;BSy + AB;Ry (5.72) 
$= 2AB To 

If the filter has unit static gain we have A;(1) = B;(1), which implies that 


R{1) = 0 and that the controller has integral action. 
The closed-loop characteristic polynomial is 


AR + BS = 24A,B(ARy + BSp) (5.73) 


Controller v 


Figure 5.32 Block diagram of a process with a controller based on a torque 
observer. 
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The closed-loop poles are thus the poles of the system without the torque ob- 
server, the process zeros, and the poles of the filter H;. We must thus require 
that the filter is stable and that the process has no unstable zeros. It is straight- 
forward to avoid these assumptions by applying a general pole-placement algo- 
rithm, Also notice the similarities with the Youla-Kuéera parameterization in 
Fig. 5.7. 


5.11 Conclusions — 


It is quite natural to approach pole-placement control by polynomial calcula- 
tions. In this chapter we have investigated control of the system 


A general controller can be represented as 
Rig}u(k) = T(qjue{k) — Sig) y(k) 
and the design reduces to solving the Diophantine equation 
A(z}R(z) + B(z)8(z) = Au{z) 


where A.;({z) is the desired closed-loop characteristic polynomial. By making 
analogies to the state-space approach we also found that for a simple design 
problem, the closed-loop characteristic polynomial A,; can be factored into a 
controller polynomial A, and an observer polynomial A,. This gives a very conve- 
nient way to compute Luenberger observers and other reduced order observers. 
The problem of cancellation of poles and zeros has also been discussed. It was 
shown that requirements on attenuation of disturbances and model following 
can be expressed by requiring that the polynomials R and S have specified 
factors. 

With the polynomial approach we also obtain a natural way to discuss 
the effects of uncertainties in the process model used to design the controller. 
Finally we showed that many different design techniques can be conveniently in- 
terpreted as pole placement. In summary we find that the polynomial approach 
is a valuable complement to the state-space approach. It gives additional insight 
and other computetional procedures. 


5.12 Problems 


5.1 Use Euclid’s algorithm to determine the largest common factor of the polynomials 


Biz) = 2° - 22" + 1.452 - 0.35 
A(z) = 2° - 2.62? + 2.252" — 0.82 + 0.1 
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§.2 Given the pulse-transfer function 


1 
H{z) = — 
(z) z+a 
and let the desired system be given by 
Ha (e} = l+a@ 
Zz+a@ 


{a} Determine a controller of the form (5.2) using Algorithm 5.1. 
(b} Determine the characteristic polynomial of the closed-loop system. 


§3 Consider the system given by the pulse-transfer function 


z+0.7 
Hla) = Ser 4081 


Use polynomial design to determine a controller such that the closed-loop system 
has the characteristic polynomial 


2-152 +07 
Let the observer polynomial have as low order as possible and place all observer 
poles in the origin. Consider the following two cases: 
(a) The process zero is canceled, 
(b) The process zero is not canceled. 


Simulate the two cases and discuss the differences between the two controllers. 
Which one‘should be preferred? 


5.4 For the system in Problem 5.2, assume that the feedback can be made only from 
the error. Thus the controller has the form 


ult) = (uel) — p18) 


(a) Determine S/R such that the desired closed-loop system is obtained. 


(b) Determine the characteristic equation of the closed-loop system and compare 
it with Problem 5.2. Consider, for instance, the case when {a| > 1. 


5.5 Consider the system in Problem 5.2 and assume that the closed-loop system should 
be able to eliminate step disturbances at the input of the process. This means that 
v in Fig, 5.3 is a step. 


(a) Analyze what happens when the controller derived in Problem 5.2 is used and 
when v is a step. 


(b) Redesign the controller such that the specifications will be fulfilled. 
5.6 Show that (6.41) is correct, 


5.7 Consider the system in Problem 5.2 and assume that a = -0.9 and a = —0.5. 
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(a) Use straightforward calculations to determine the influence of modeling er- 
rors. Assume that the design is made for a = —0.9 and determine the stability 
of the closed-loop system if the true process has a pole in a’. 


(b) Use Theorem 3.5 to determine the influence of modeling errors. What happens 
when @ ia decreased? 


5.8 Consider the system in Problem 5.2. Use (5.52) to determine the maximum value 
of the contro! signal as a function of a and æ when the command signal is a step. 


5.9 A polynomial design for the normalized motor is given in Example 5.5 Simulate 
the system and investigate the sensilivily of the design method with respect to the 
choice of the sampling interval. Assume that the closed-loop specifications corre- 
spond to a second-order continuous-time system with damping ¢ = 0.7 and natural 
frequency @ = | rad/s. 


5.10 Consider the system described by 


Aj(z}x(4} = By (2)u(R) 
Ay(z)y{h) = By(z)x(e) 
Assume that the variable to be controlled is x(#}, but that the measured variable is 


y{k). Further assume that A» has its roots inside the unit disc. Derive a controller 
of the form (5.2} such that the closed-loop system is 


A,{z)a(z) = Bn {z)ue(h) 
What are the restrictions that have to be imposed? How will uncertainties in Ay 
and 8, influence the pulse-transfer function of the closed-loop system? 
5.11 Consider the two-tank system in Problem 2.10 for & = 12 s. 
(a) Use polynomial methods to design a controller with an integrator. Assume 
that the desired closed-loop characteristic equation is 


2? — 155z + 0.64 = 0 


This corresponds to ¢ = 0,7 and œ = 0,027 rad/s, 


{h} Redesign the controller for different values of @ and study how the magnitude 
of the control signal varies with w, 


5.12 Consider the control of the normalized motor in Example A.2. Show that veloc- 
ity feedback can be designed using pole-placement design. (Hinz: First, design a 
feedback law with position feedback only. Show then that the contro! law can he 
rewritten as a combination of position and velocity feedback.} 


5.13 Generalize the results in Problem 5.12 to a general process with several outputs. 


5.14 Assume that the desired closed-loop system is given as the continuous-time model 


0.01 


Gig- — DH 
mi) = Side O01 


(a) Choose an appropriate sampling interval. 
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(b) Determine the corresponding discrete-time transfer operator. Sketch the sin- 
gularity diagram for the continuous- and the discrete-time systems, respec- 
tively. 


5.15 Assume that the process has the pulse-transfer operator 


l 04g +0.3 
Hia) = Fy 5 068 


Use pole placement to design a controller satisfying the following specifications: 
¢ Statie gain = 1 

* Minimal degree of the observer polynomial 

+ Cancellation of process zero 

+ No integrator 

¢ Desired characteristic polynomial 


A, =q" —0.71g¢ + 0.25 


5.16 Consider the process and specifications in the previous problem. Redo the design 
under the assumption that the controller has an integrator. 


5.17 Consider the system 


z 


"O = pogi 


Determine an error-feedback controller that places hoth poles in the origin, that is, 
use the controller 


Ru(k} = —Sy(k) + Tu, (4) 


with S = T. Show by using the Diophantine equation that there is more than 
one causal controller that solves the prohlem. Assume that the observer poles are 
placed at the origin. Determine two controllers that fulfill the specifications, and 
determine the closed-loop zeros, 


5.13 Notes and References 


The polynomial approach for pole placement is treated in Wolowich (1974), 
Kucera (1979, 1991), and Pernebo (1981). The method discussed in this chap- 
ter has been used in connection with adaptive pole-placement algorithms, as 
in Åström and Wittenmark (1995). The Dahlin-Higham algorithm was derived 
independently in Dahlin (1968) and Higham (1968). The interna! model prin- 
ciple is described in Morari and Zafiriou (1989), and Morari and Lee (1991). 
The Smith-predictor is introduced in Smith (1957) and the model algorithmic 
controller is discussed in Richalet et al. (1978). 

Solution of the Diophantine equation is discussed in Blankenship (1963), 
Kucera (1979, 1991), and Ježek (1982). More about the Sylvester matrix can 
be found in Barnett (1971, 1983). 


6 


Design: An Overview 


6.1 Introduction 


This chapter views the control problem in a wider perspective. In practice, more 
time is often spent formulating control problems than on solving them. It is 
therefore useful to be aware of these more general! problems, although they are 
seldom discussed in textbooks. 

Most control problems arise from design of engineering systems. Such 
problems are typically large-scale and poorly defined. Typical tasks are design of 
power plants, chemical processes, rolling mills, industrial robots, aircraft, space 
vehicles, and biomedical systems. Control theory on the other hand deals with 
small-scale, well-defined problems. A typical problem is to design a feedback 
law for a given system, which is described by linear differential equations with 
constant coefficients, so that the closed-loop system has given poles. 

A major difficulty in control-system design is to reconcile the large-scale, 
poorly defined, real problems with the simple, well-defined problems that control 
theory can handle. It is, however, in this intermediate area that a control engi- 
neer can use creativity and ingenuity effectively. This situation is not peculiar 
to control engineering. Similar situations are encountered in almost all fields 
of engineering design. Control is, however, one field of engineering in which a 
comparatively sophisticated theory is needed to understand the problems. 

It is useful to have some perspective on the design process and a feel for 
the role of theory in the design process. First, a good engineering design must 
satisfy a large number of specifications, and there often are many equally good 
solutions to a design problem. A good design is often a compromise based on 
reasonable trade-offs between cost and performance. Sadly enough, it is often 
true that the best is the worst enemy of the good. Consequently, when words 
like optimal are used in this context, they should be taken with a grain of salt. 

Another aspect is that design is often arrived at by interaction between 
customer and vendor. Many subjective factors—such as pride, tradition, and 
ambition—enter into this interaction. This situation with regard to customer 
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prefcrence is particularly confused when technology is changing, Typical exam- 
ples are discussions concerning pneumatic or electronic controllers or analog 
versus, digital control, which have been abundant in the trade journals. 

What theory can contribute to the design process is to give insight and un- 
derstanding. In particular, theory can often pinpoint fundamental limitations on 
control performance. There are also some idealized design problems, which can 
be solved theoretically. Such solutions can often give good insight into suitable 
structures and algorithms. 

It is also useful to remember that control problems can be widely different 
in nature. They can range from design of a simple loop in a given system to 
design of an integrated control system for a complete process, The approach to 
design can also be widely different for mass-produced systems, and one-of-a- 
kind systems. For mass-produced systems, a substantial effort can be made to 
obtain a cheap system that will give good performance. For unique systems, it 
is often much better to install a flexible standard system and to tune it in situ. 

The relation between process design and control design is also important. 
Control systems have traditionally been introduced into given processes to sim- 
plify or improve their operation, It has, however, become clear that much can 
he gained by considering process design and control design in one context. The 
availability of a contro! system always gives the designer an extra degree of 
freedom, which frequently can be used to improve performance or economy, 
Similarly, there are many situations where difficult control problems arise be- 
cause of improper process design. An understanding of control also makes it 
possible to design a process so that difficult control problems are avoided. 

Some operational aspects of control systems are first discussed in Sec. 6.2. 
This includes interfaces to the process, the operator, and the computer. Var- 
ious aspects of design, commissioning, and process operation are also given. 
The problems of structuring are discussed in Sec. 6.3. The basic problem is 
to decompose a large, complicated problem into a set of smaller, simpler prob- 
lems. This includes choice of contro! principles, and selection of control vari- 
ables and measured variables. The common structuring principles—top-down, 
bottom-up, middle-out, and outside-in—are also discussed. The top-down ap- 
proach is treated in Sec, 6.4, This includes choice of control principles and 
selection and grouping of control signals and measurements. The bottom-up 
approach is discussed in Sec. 6.5, including a discussion of the elementary con- 
trol structures, feedback, feedforward, prediction, estimation, optimization, and 
adaptation. Combinations of these concepts are also discussed. The design of 


simple loops is discussed in Sec. 6.6. Design methods for simple loops are also 
reviewed. 


6.2 Operational Aspects 


It is useful to understand how the control system interacts with its environment. 
This section discusses the interfaces between process and controller design. 
Commissioning, operation, and modification of the system are also discussed. 
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Process and Controller Design 


In the early stages of automation, the control system was always designed when 
the process design was completed. This still happens in many eases. Because 
process design is largely based on static considerations, it can lead te a process 
that is difficult te control. For this reason, it is very useful to consider the control 
design jointly with the process design. The fact that a process will be controlled 
automatically alse gives the process designers an additional degree of freedom, 
which can be used to make better trade-offs. The process and the controller 
should therefore be designed together. An example illustrates the idea. 


Example 6.1 Elimination of disturbances by mixing 


Elimination of inhomogeneities in a product stream is one of the major problems 
in process control. One possibility for reducing the variations is to introduce large 
storage tanks and thus increase the material stored in the process. A system with 
large mixing tanks has slow dynamics. It will take a long time to change product 
quality in such a system. One consequence is that the product may be off the spec- 
ifications for a considerable time during a change in quality. Another possibility 
for eliminating inhomogeneities is to measure the product quality and to reduce 
the variations by feedback control. In this case, it is possible to use much smaller 
tanks and to get systems with a faster response. The control system does, how- 
ever, become more complicated. Because the total system will always have a finite 
bandwidth, small mixing tanks must be used to eliminate rapid variations. B 


Stabllity Versus Controllability (Maneuverabllity} 


It frequently happens that stability and controllability have contradictory re- 
quirements. This has been evident in the design of vehicles, for instance. The 
Wright brothers succeeded in the design of their aircraft because they decided to 
make a maneuverable, but unstable, aircraft, whereas their competitors were 
instead designing stable aircrafts. In ship design, a stable ship is commonly 
difficult to turn, but a ship that turne easily tends to be unstable. Traditionally, 
the tendency has been to emphasize stability. It is, however, interesting to see 
that if a control systam is used, the basic system can instead he designed for 
controllability, The required stahility can then be provided by the control sys- 
tem. An example from aircraft design is used to demonstrate that considerable 
savings can be obtained by this approach. 


Example 6.2 Design of a supersonic aircraft 


For a high-performance aircraft, which operates over a wide speed range, the center 
of pressure moves aft with increasing speed. For a modern supersonic fighter, the 
shift in center of pressure can be about 1 m. If the aircraft is designed so that it 
is statically stable at subsonic speeds, the center of mass will be a few decimeters 
in front of the center of pressure at low speed. At supersonic speeds, the distance 
between the center of mass and the center of pressure will then increase to about 
I m. Thus there will he a very strong stabilizing torque, which tends to keep the 
airplane on a straight course. The torque will be proportional to the product of the 
thrust and the distance between the center of mass and the center of pressure. 
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To maneuver the plane at high speeds, a large rudder is then necessary. A large 
rudder will, however, give a considerable drag. 

There is a considerable advantage to change the design so that the center 
of mass is in the middle of the range of variation of the center of pressure. A 
much smaller rudder can then be used, and the drag induced hy the rudder is then 
decreased. The drag reduction can he over 10%. Such an airplane will, however, 
be statically unstable at low speeds—that is, at takeoff and landing! The proper 
stability, however, can be ohtained by using a control system. Such a control system 
must, of course, be ahsolutely reliable. 

Current thinking in aircraft design is moving in the direction of designing an 
aircraft that is statically unstable at low speeds and providing sufficient stability 
hy using a control system. Similar examples are common in the design of other 
vehicles. a 


There are analogous cases also in the control of chemical processes. The follow- 
ing is a typical case. 


Example 6.3 Exethermic chemical reactor 
To obtain a high yield in an exothermic chemical reactor, it may be advantageous to 
run the reactor at operating conditions in which the reactar is open-loop unstable, 


Obviously, the safe operation then depends critically on the control system that 
stabilizes the reactor, z 


Controllability, Observability, and Dynamics 


When designing a process, it is very important to make sure that all the im- 
portant process variables can be changed conveniently. The word controllability 
is often used in this context, although it is interpreted in a much wider sense 
than in the formal controllability concepts introduced in Sec. 3.4. 

To obtain plants that are controllable in the wide sense, it is first nec- 
essary to have a sufficient number of actuators. If there are four important 
process variables that should be manipulated separately, there must be at least. 
four actuators. Moreover, the system should be such that the static relation- 
ship between the process variables and the actuators is one-to-one. To achieve 
good control, the dynamic relationship between the actuators and the process 
variables should ideally be such that tight control is possible. This means that 
time delays and nonminimum phase relations should be avoided. Ideally the dy- 
namic relations should be like an integrator or a first-order lag. It is, however, 
often difficult to obtain such processes. Nonminimum phase loops are therefore 
common in the dynamics of industrial processes. 

Simple dynamic models are often very helpful in assessing system dynam- 
ies at the stage of process design. Actuators should be designed so that the 
process variahles can be changed over a sufficient range with a good resolution. 
The relationships should also be such that the gain does not change too much 
over the whole operating range. A common mistake in flow systems is to choose 
a control valve that is too large. This leads to a very nonlinear relation between 
valve opening and flow. The flow changes very little when the valve opening is 
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reduced until the valve is almost closed. There is then a drastic change in flow 
over a very small range of valve position. 

The process must also have appropriate sensors, whose signals are closely 
related to the important process variables. Sensors need to be located properly 
to give signals that are representative for the important process variables. For 
example, care must be taken not to position sensors in pockets where the prop- 
erties of the process fluid may not be typical. Time delays must. also be avoided. 
Time lags can oceur due to factors such as transportation or encapsulation of 
temperature sensors. 

Simple dynamic models, combined with observability analysis, are very 
useful to assess suggested arrangements of sensors and actuators. It is also 
very useful for this purpose to estimate time constants from simple dynamic 
models. 


Controller Design or On-Line Tuning 


Another fact that drastically influences the controller design is the effort that 
can be spent on the design. For systems that will be produced in large num- 
hers, it may be possible to spend much engineering effort to design a controller. 
A controller with fixed parameters not requiring any adjustments can then be 
designed. In many cases, however, it is not economically feasible to spend much 
effort on controller design, For such applications it is common to use a stan- 
dard general-purpose controller with adjustahle parameters. The controller is 
installed and appropriate parameters are found by tuning. 

The possibilities for designing flexible general-purpose controllers have 
increased drastically with computer control. When a controller is implemented 
on a computer, it is also possible to provide the system with computer-aided tools 
that simplify design and tuning. In process control, the majority of the loops for 
control of iquid level, temperature, flow, and pressure are designed by rules 
of thumb and are tuned on line, Systematic design techniques are, however, 
applied to control of composition and pH, as well as to control of multivariable, 
nonlinear, and distributed systems like distillation columns. 


Interaction Among Process, Controller, and Operator 


The controller and the process must, of course, work well together. A controller 
is normally designed for steady-state operation, which is one operating state. 
It is, however, necessary to make sure that the system will work well also 
during startup and shutdown and under emergency conditions, such as drastic 
process failures. During normal conditions it is natural to design for maximum 
efficiency. At a failure, it may he much more important to recover and quickly 
return to a safe operating condition. 

In process control, it has been customary to use automatic regulation for 
steady-state operation. In other operating modes, the controller is switched to 
manual and an operator takes over. With an increased level of automation, good 
control over more operating states is, however, required. 
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As mentioned earlier, real control problems are large and poorly defined, and 
control theory deals with small well-defined problems. Aecording to the dictio- 
nary, structuring can mean to construct a systematic framework for something. 
In this context, however, structuring is used to describe the process of bridging 
the gap between the real problems and the problems that control theory can 
handle. 

The problems associated with structuring are very important for control- 
system design. Unfortunately, these problems cannot yet be put into a complete 
systematic framework. For this reason they are often avoided both in textbooks 
and in research. As an analogy, structuring can be said to have the same relation 
to control-system design as grammar has to composition. It is clearly impossible 
to write well without knowing grammar. It is also clear that a grammatically 
flawless essay is not necessarily a good essay. Structuring of control systems 
must be based on the scientific principles given by control theory. However, 
structuring also contains elements of creativity, ingenuity, and art. Perhaps the 
best way to introduce structuring is to teach it as a craft. 

The problem of structuring occurs in many disciplines. Formal approaches 
have also been developed. The terminology used here is borrowed from the fields 
of computer science and problem solving, where structuring of large programs 
has heen the subject of much work. There are two major approaches, called 
top-down and bottom-up. 

The ¢op-down approach starts with the problem definition, The problem 
is then divided into successively smaller pieces, adding more and more details. 
The procedure stops when all pieces correspond to well-known problems. It is 
a characteristic of the top-down approach that many details are left out in the 
beginning. More and more details are added as the problem is subdivided. The 
buzz word successive refinement is therefore often associated with the top-down 
approach. 

The bottom-up approach starts instead with the small pieces, which rep- 
resent known solutions for subproblems. These are then combined into larger 
and larger pieces, until a solution to the large problem is obtained. 

The top-down approach is often considered to be more systematic and more 
logical. It is, of course, not possible to use such an approach unless the details 
of the system are known very well. Similarly, it is not easy to use the bottom- 
up approach unless the characteristics of the complete problem are known. In 
practice, it is common to use combinations of the approaches. This is sometimes 
called. an inside-out-outside-in approach. 

Structuring is an iterative procedure. It will be a long time before a fully 
systematic approach to structuring is obtained. It is difficult to appreciate the 
structuring problems unless problems of reasonable size and complexity are 
considered. Therefore, most of the work on structuring is done in industry. It also 
appears that many industries have engineers who are very good at structuring. 
Students are therefore advised to learn what the “structuring masters” are 
doing, in the same way as painters have always learned from the grand masters. 
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6.4 A Top-Down Approach 


This section describes a top-down approach to control-system design. This im- 
volves the selection of control principles, choice of control variables and mea- 
sured variables, and pairing these variables. 


Control Principles 


A control principle gives a broad indication of how a process should be controlled. 
The control principle thus tells how a process should respond to disturbances 
and command signals. The establishment of a control principle is tbe starting 
point for a top-down design, Some examples of control principles are given next. 


Example 6.4 Flow control 


When controlling a valve, it is possible to control the valve position, the flow, 
or both. It is simplest and cheapest to control the valve position. Because flow 
is, in general, a nonlinear function of the valve opening, this leads to a system 
in which the relationship between the control variable (valve position} and the 
physical variable (flow) is very nonlinear. The relationship will also change with 
such variables as changing pressure and wear of the valve. These difficulties are 
avoided if both valve position and flow are controlled. A system for flow control is, 
however, more complicated because it requires a flaw meter. B 


Example 6.5 Composition control 


When controlling important product-quality variables, it is normally desired to 
keep them close to prescribed values. This can be done by minimizing the variance 
of product-quality variations. Ifa flow is fed to a large storage tank with mixing, the 
quality variations in the mixing tank should he minimized. This is not necessarily 
the same as minimizing quality variations in the flow into the tank. B 


Example 6.6 Control of a drum boiler 


Consider a turhme and a generator, which are driven by a drum boiler. The control 
system can bave different structures, as illustrated in Fig. 6.1, which shows three 
control modes: boiler follow, turbine follow. and sliding pressure control, The system 
has two key control variables, the steam valve and the oil flow. In the boiler follow 
mode, the generator speed, w, is controlled directly by feedback to the turhine 
valve, and the oil flow is controlled to maintain the steam pressure, p. In the 
turbine follow mode, the generator speed is used instead to control the oil flow to 
the boiler, and the steam valve is used to contro! the drum pressure. In sliding 
pressure control, the turbine valve is fully open, and oil flow is controlled from the 
generator speed. 

The boiler follow mode admits a very rapid control of generator speed and 
power output because it uses the stored energy in the boiler. There may be rapid 
pressure and temperature variations, however, that impose thermal strains on the 
turbine and the boiler. In the turhine follow mode, steam pressure is kept constant 
and thermal stresses are thus much smaller. The response to power demand will, 
however, be much slower. The sliding pressure contro! mode may he regarded as a 
compromise between boiler follow and turbine follow. E 
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Figure 6.1 Control modes for a boiler-turbine unit: {a} boiler follow, (b) 
turbme follow, and (c} sliding pressure. 


Example 6.7 Ship control 
When designing an autopilot for a highly maneuverable ship, there are many al- 
ternatives for design. One possibility is to design the autopilot so that the captain 
can order a turn to a new course with a specified turning rate. Another possitulity 
is to specify the turning radius instead of the turning speed. The advantage of 
specifying the turning radius ia that the path of the ship will be independent of 
the speed of the ship. Control of the turning radius leads to a more complicated 
system, because it is necessary to measure both turning rate and ship speed. m 


Example 6.8 Material-balance control 


Many processes involve flow and storage of materials. Although the processes are 
very different, they all include material storage. The reason for introducing these 
is to smooth out variations in material flow. It is therefore not sensible to control 
these systems in such a way that the storages have constant mass. Instead the 
criteria should be to maintain the following: 


« Inventories between maximum and minimum limits 
» An exact long-term material balance between input and output 


« Smooth flow rates B 


Example 6.9 Constraint control 


When designing systems, it is frequently necessary to consider several operating 
conditions. This means that constraints for safety or economical conditions may 
need to be considered. It may also bo necessary to consider constraints during start- 
up and shutdown. The control during these situations is usually done with logical 
controllers. Today the logical contro] and the analog control are often done within 
the same equipment, programmable logic control (PLC) systems. This means that 
there are good possibilities to integrate different functions of the control system. 
a 


The choice of a control principle is an important issue, A good control principle 
can often simplify the control problem. The selection often involves technical 
and economical trade-offs. The selection of a control principle is often based 
on investigations of models of the process. The models used for this purpose 
are typically internal models derived from physical principles. It is therefore 
difficult to define general rules for finding control principles. 
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Choice of Control Variables 


After the control principle has been chosen, the next logical step is to choose 
the control variables. The choice of control variables can often be limited for 
various practical reasons. Because the selection of control principle tells what 
physical variables should be controlled, it is natural to choose control variables 
that have a close relation to the variables given by the control principle. Be- 
cause mathematical models are needed for the selection of control principles, 


these models also can be used for controllability studies when choosing control 
variables. 


Choice of Measured Variables 


When the control principle is chosen, the primary choice of measured variables 
is also given. If the variables used to express the control principle cannot be mea- 
sured, it is natural to choose measured variables that are closely related to these 
control variables. Mathematical models and observability analysis can be very 
helpful in making this choice, Typical examples are found in chemical-process 
control, where temperatures—which are easy to measure—are used instead of 
compositions, which are difficult and costly to measure. 


Pairing of Inputs and Outputs 


A large system will typically have a large number of inputs and outputs. Even 
if a control principle, which involves only a few variables, is found initially, 


(a) 


Production supervision 


Intermediate storages 


Figure 6.2 Material-balance control (a) in the direction of the flow and (b) 
in the direction opposite to the flow. 
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many variables typically must be considered once the variables that can be 
manipulated and measured are introduced. With a top-down approach, a system 
should be broken down into small subsystems. It is then desirable to group 
different inputs and outputs together, so that a collection of smaller systems 
is obtained. If possible, the grouping should be done so that (1) there are only 
weak couplings between the subsystems; and (2) each subsystem is dynamically 
well behaved, that is, time constants are of the same magnitude and time delay, 
nonminimum phase, and severe variations in process dynamics are avoided. 

There are no general rules for the grouping. Neither are there any good 
ways of deciding if it is possible to find a grouping with the desired proper- 
ties. Trial and error, combined with analysis of models, is one possibility. The 
following example illustrates the pairing problem. 


Example 6.10 Material-balance control 
A system with material flow is shown in Fig. 6.2. The system consists of a series of 
tanks, The flows between the tanks are controlled by pumps. The figure illustrates 
two different control structures. In one structure, the flow out of each tank is 
controlled from the tank level. This is called control in the direction of the flow. To 
maintain balance between production and demand, it is necessary to control the 
flow into the first tank by feedback from the last tank level. In the other approach, 
the flow into each tank is controlled hy the tank level. This is called control in the 
direction opposite to the flow, This control mode is superior, because all control loops 
are simple first-order systems and there are no stability problems. With control in 
the direction of the flow, there may be instabilities due to the feedback around all 
tanks. It can also be shown thet control in the direction opposite to the flow can 
be done by using smaller storage tanks. B 


6.5 A Bottom-Up Approach 


In the bottom-up approach, a choice of control variables and measurements 
comes first. Different controllers are then introduced until a closed-loop system, 
with the desired properties, is obtained. The controllers used to build up the 
system are the standard types based on the ideas of feedback, feedforward, pre- 
diction and estimation, optimization, and adaptation. Because these techniques 
are familiar from elementary courses, they will be discussed only briefly. 


Feedback 


The feedback loops used include, for example, simple PID controllers and their 
cascade combinations. When digital computers are used to implement the con- 
trollers, it is also easy to use more sophisticated control, such as Smith-predic- 
tors for dead-time compensation, state feedback, and model reference control. 
Feedback is used in the usual context. Its advantage is that sensitivity to dis- 
turbances and parameter variations can be reduced. Feedhack is most effective 
when the process dynamics are such that a high bandwidth can be used. Many 
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Figure 6.3 Reduction of disturbances by feedforward. 


systems that are difficult to implement using analog techniques may be easy to 
implement using computer-control technology. 


Feedforward 


Feedforward is another control method. It is used to eliminate disturbances that 
can he measured. The basic idea is to use the measured disturbance to antici- 
pate the influence of the disturbance on the process variables and to introduce 
suitable compensating control actions. See Fig. 6.3. The advantage compared 
to feedback is that corrective actions may be taken before the disturbance has 
influenced the variables. If the transfer functions relating the output y to the 
disturbance w and the control u are H, and Hp, the transfer function Hyr of 
the feedforward compensator should ideally be 


Hyp = —Hy Hy 


If this transfer function is unstable or nonrealizable, a suitable approximation 
is chosen instead. The design of the feedforward compensator is often based on 
a simple static model. The transfer function H; is then simply a static gain. 

Because feedforward is an open-loop compensation, it requires a good pro- 
cess model. With digital control, it is easy to incorporate a process model. Thus it 
can be anticipated that use of feedforward will increase with digital control. The 
design of a feedforward compensator is in essence a calculation of the inverse 
of a dynamic system. 


Selector Control 


There are many cases in which it is desirable to switch control modes, depending 
on the operating condition. This can be achieved by a combination of logic and 
feedback control. The same objective can, however, also be achieved with a 
combination of feedback controllers. A typical example is control of the air-to- 
fuel ratio in boiler control. In ship boilers it is essential to avoid smoke puffs 
when the ship is in the harbor. To do this it is essential that the air flow leads 
the oil flow when load is increased and that the air flow lags the oil flow when 
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Power demand 


Oil flow 


Figure 6.4 System with selectors for control of the air-to-fuel ratio in a 
boiler. 


the load is decreased. This can be achieved with the system shown in Fig. 6.4, 
which has two selectors. The maximum selector gives an output signal that 
at each instant of time is the largest of the input signals, and the minimum 
selector chooses the smallest of the inputs. When the power demand is increased, 
the maximum selector chooses the demand signal as the input to the air-flaw 
controller, and the minimum selector chooses the air flow as the set point to the 
fuel-flow controller. The fuel will thus follow the actual air flow. 

When the power demand is decreased, the maximum selecter will choose 
the fuel flow as the set point to the air-flow controller, and the minimum selector 
will choose the power demand as the set point to the fuel-flow controller. The 
air flow will thus lag the fuel flow. 

Control using selectors is very common in industry. Selectors are very 
convenient for switching between different control modes. 


Prediction and Estimation 


State variables and parameters often cannot be measured directly. In such a 
case it is convenient to pretend that the quantities are known when design- 
ing a feedback. The unknown variahles can then be replaced by estimates or 
predictions. In some cases such a solution is in fact optimal. The notions of pre- 
dictions and estimation are therefore important. Estimators for state variables 
in linear systems can easily be generated by analog techniques. They can also 
easily be implemented using a computer. Parameter estimators are more diffi- 
cult to implement with analog methods. They can, however, easily be done with 


a computer. Prediction and estimation are thus easier to use with computer 
control. 
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Optimization 


Some control problems can be conveniently expressed as optimization problems. 
With computer-control systems, it is possible to include optimization algorithms 
as elements of the control system. 


Combinations 


When using a bottom-up approach, the basic control structures are combined to 
obtain a solution to the control problem. It is often convenient to make the combi- 
nations hierarchically. Many combinations, like cascade control, state feedback, 
and observers, are known from elementary control courses. Very complicated 
control systems can be built up by combining the simple structures, An exam- 
ple is shown in Fig. 6.5, This way of designing control using the bottom-up 


Feedforward 


Jacket outlet 


See 


Feed- 
forward 


Figure 6.5 An example of a complicated control system built up from sim- 
ple control structures. (Redrawn from Foxboro Company with permission.) 
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Figure 6.6 Block diagram of an adaptive controller obtained by combining 
a parameter estimator with a design calculation. 
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approach is in fact the technique predominantly used in process control. Its 
success depends largely on the experience and skill of the designer. 

An adaptive system, which is obtained by combining a parameter estimator 
with a design procedure, is shown in Fig. 6.6. 


6.6 Design of Simple Loops 


Ifa top-down approach is used, the design procedure will end in the design of 
simple loops containing one or several controls, or measurements. If a bottom-up 
approach is used, the design will start with the design of simple loops. There- 
fore, the design of simple loops is an important step in beth approaches. The 
design of simple loops is also one area in which there is substantial theory avail- 
able, which will be described in detail in the book. To give some perspective, 
an overview of design methods for simple loops is given in this section. The 
prototype problems of controller and servo design will be discussed. 


Simple Criterla 


A simple way to specify regulation performance is to give allowable errors for 
typical disturbances. For example, it can be required that a step disturbance 
give no steady-state error, and that the error due to a ramp disturbance be 
a fraction of the ramp velocity. These specifications are typically expressed in 
terms of the steady-state behavior, as discussed in Sec. 3.5. The error coefficients 
give requirements only on the low-frequency behavior, The bandwidth of the 
system should therefore be specified, in addition to the error coefficients. 
Another more complete way to specify regulation performance is to give 
conditions on the transfer function from the disturbances to the process output. 
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Figure 6.7 Expressing regulation performance in terms of variation in 
quality variables. 


Specificatlons for the Controller Problem 


The purpose of regulation is to keep process variables close to specified values 
in spite of process disturbances and variations in process dynamics. 


Minimum-varlance control. For regulation of important quality vari- 
ables, it is often possible to state objective criteria for regulation performance. 
A common situation is illustrated in Fig. 6.7, which shows the distribution of the 
quality variahles. It is often specified that a certain percentage of the produc- 
tion should be at a quality level above a given value, By reducing the quality 
variations, it is then possible to move the set point closer to the target. The 
improved performance can be expressed in terms of reduced consumption of 
energy or raw material or increased production. It is thus possible to express 
reductions in quality variations directly in economic terms. 

For processes with a large production, reductions of a fraction of a percent 
can amount to a large sum of money. For example, a reduction in moisture 
variation of 1% in paper-machine control can amount to savings of $100,000 
per year, 

If the variations in quality can be expressed by Gaussian distributions, 
the criterion would simply be to minimize the variance of the quality variables. 
in these problems, the required control actions are irrelevant as long as they 
do not cause excessive wear or excessively large signals. A control strategy 
that minimizes the variance of the process output is called minimum-variance 
control. 
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Optimal control. Minimum-variance control is a typical example of how 
a control problem can be specified as an optimization problem. In a more general 
case, it is not appropriate te minimize the variance of the output. Instead there 
will be a criterion of the type 


h 
Ef g(x(s),u(s))ds 
to 

where x is the state variable, u is the control variable, and E denotes the mean 
value. An example of such a criterion is given next. 


Example 6.11 Ship steering 
it can be shown that the relative increase in resistance due to deviations from a 
straight-line course can be approximately expressed as 


T 
ARE fosa 


where ¢ is the heading deviation, 3 is the rudder angle, H is the resistance, and p 
is a parameter, Typical parameter values for a tanker are & = 0.014 and p = 0.1. 
rT 


Techniques for Controller Design 


Regulation problems are often solved by feedback, but feedforward techniques 
can be very useful if disturbances can be measured. 

If the specifications are given in terms of the transfer function, relating the 
output to the disturbance, it is natural to apply methods that admit control of 
this transfer function. One method is pole placement, which allows specification 
of the complete transfer function. This straightforward design technique was 
discussed in detail in Chapters 4 and 5. it is often too restrictive to specify the 
complete closed-loop transfer function, which is a drawback. 

Another possibility is to use a frequency-response method, which admits 
control of the frequency response from the disturbance to the output, Such 
problems are most conveniently expressed in terms of continuous-time theory. 
The controllers obtained can then be translated to digital-control algorithms 
using the techniques described in Chapter 8. 

If the criteria are expressed as optimization criteria, it is natural to use 
design techniques based on optimization. Techniques based on minimizing the 


variance of the process output and other types of quadraticcriteria are discussed 
in Chapters 11 and 12. 


The Servo Problem 


In the servo problem, the task is to make the process variables respond to 
changes in a command signal in a given way. Servo performance is typically 
specified in terms of requirements on the step response or the frequency re- 
sponse. Typical specifications for step responses include settling time and over- 
shoot. Specifications can also be given in the frequency domain, for example, 
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in terms of bandwidth. An alternative is to use a model that gives the desired 
response to command signals. 

It is often very advantageous to use a two-degree-of-freedom configuration, 
because this admits a complete decoupling of the responses to disturbances and 
command signals. For such systems the feedback is first designed to solve the 
regulation problem and the feedforward is then designed to solve the servo 
problem, Examples of this were given in Secs. 4.6 and 5.4. 


6.7 Conclusions 


This chapter presents an overview of the design problems. There is a large step 
from the large and poorly defined problems of the real world to the small and 
well-defined problems that control theory can handle. Problems of structuring 
are discussed. 

The notion of the control principle is introduced in order to apply the top- 
dewn approach. It is also shown how a bottom-up approach can be used to build 
complex systems from simple control structures such as feedhack, feedforward, 
estimation, and optimization. Finally, specifications and approaches to the de- 
sign of simple loops are discussed, 

A chemical] process consists of many unit operations, such as performed by 
reactors, mixers, and distillation columns. In a bottom-up approach to control- 
system design, control loops are first designed for the individual unit opera- 
tions. Interconnections are then added to obtain a total system. In a top-down 
approach, control principles—such as composition control and material-balance 
control—are first postulated for the complete plant. In the decomposition, these 
principles are then applied to the individual units and loops. 

In process control the majority of the loops for liquid level, flow, and pres- 
sure control are most frequently designed empirically and tuned on-line. How- 
ever, control of composition and pH, as well as control of nonlinear distributed 
large systems with strong interaction, are often designed with care. 

Control systems can be quite complicated because design is a compromise 
between many different factors. The following issues must typically be consid- 
ered: 


* Command signals 

* Load disturbances 

+ Measurement noise 
s Model uncertainty 

* Actuator saturation 
* State constrainte 

+ Controller complexity 


There are few design methods that consider all these factors. The design meth- 
ods discussed in this book will typically focus on a few of the issues. In a good 
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design it is often necessary to grasp all factors. To do this it is often necessary 
to investigate many aspects by simulation. The relation between process design 
and controller design should also be considered. 


6.8 Problems 


6,1 Consider the material-balance problem shown in Fig. 6.2. Assume that each tank 
(storage) is an integrator and that each controller is a proportional controller. Dis- 


cuss the influence on the two systems when there is a pulse disturbance out from 
the raw material storage. 


6.2 Identify and discuss the use of (a) cascade control, (b) feedforward, and {c) nonlin- 
ear elements in Fig. 6.5, 


6.9 Notes and References 


The problem discussed in this chapter touches on several aspects of problem 
solving. A reader with general interests may enjoy reading Polya (1945), which 
takes problems from the mathematical domain, and Wirth (1979), which applies 
to computer programming. There is some work on the structuring problem in the 
literature on process control; see, for instance, Buckley (1964), Bristol (1980), 
Balchen and Mummé (1988), and Shinakey (1988). Buckley (1978) contains 
much useful material of general interest although it deals with a very specific 
problem. Foss (1973) is more general in scope. 

There are only a few areas in which control design and process design 
have been considered jointly. Design of high-performance aircrafts is a notable 
example. See Boudreau (1976) and Burns (1976). 

Specifications of controller performance for simple loops are discussed in 
depth in standard texts on servomechanisims; see, for instance, Franklin, Powell, 
and Emami-Naeini (1994) and Dorf and Bishop (1995). 


/ 


Process-Oriented Models 


7.1 Introduction 


Mathematica! models for a sampled-data system from the point of view of the 
computer are developed in Chapter 2. These models are quite simple. The vari- 
ables that represent the measured signal and the control signal are considered 
at the sampling instants only. These variables change in a piven time sequence 
in synchronization with the clock. The signals are naturally represented in the 
computer as sequences of numbers, Thus the time-varying nature of sampled- 
data systems can be ignored, because the signals are considered only at times 
that are synchronized with the clock in the system. The sampled-data system 
can then be deseribed as a time-invariant discrete-time system. The model ob- 
tained is called the stroboscopic model. 

The stroboscopic model has the great advantage of being simple. Most of 
tbe problems in analysis and design of sampled-data systems can fortunately 
be handled by this model. The model will alse give a complete description of 
the system as long as it is observed from the computer, but sometimes this is 
not enough. The main deficiency is that the model does not tell what happens 
between the sampling instants. Therefore it is useful to have other models that 
give a more detailed description. Such models are needed when the computer- 
controlled system is observed from the process, for example, if a frequency re- 
sponse is performed by cutting the loop on the analog side. The models required 
are necessarily more complicated than those discussed in Chapter 3 because 
the periodic nature of the system must be dealt with explicitly to describe the 
intersample behavior. 

A detailed description of the major events in a computer-controlled system 
is given in Sec. 7.2. Section 7.3 give a discussion of sampling and reconstructing 
continuous-time signals. The alias problem encountered in Chapters 1 and 2 is 
analyzed in Sec. 7.4. Control of a system using predictive first-order-hold is 
discussed in Sec. 7.5. The key problem when making process-oriented models is 
the description of the sampling process, This is descrihed using the modulation 
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model in Sec, 7.6. Section 7.7 deals with the frequency response of sampled-data 
systems—-several unexpected things can happen. The results give more insight 
into the aliasing problem. An algebraic system theory for sampled-data systems 
is outlined in Sec. 7.8. Multirate systems are discussed in Sec. 7.9. 


7.2 A Computer-Controlled System 


A schematic diagram of a computer-controlied system is given in Fig. 7.1. In 
Chapter 2 the loop is cut inside the computer between the A-D and D-A con- 
verters —for example, at C in the figure. In this chapter the loop is instead 
cut on the analog side —for example, at A in the figure. The discussions of this 
chapter require a more detailed description of the sequence of operations in a 
computer-controlled system. The following events take place in the computer: 


1. Wait for a clock pulse. 

2. Perform analog-to-digital conversion. 
3. Compute control variable. 

4, Perform digital-to-analog conversion. 
5. Update the state of the regulator. 

6. Go to step 1. 


Because the operations in the computer take some time, there is a time 
delay between steps 2 and 4. The relationships among the different signals in 
the system are illustrated in Fig. 7.2. When the control law is implemented in a 
computer it is important to structure the code so that the calculations required 
in step 3 are minimized (see Chapter 9). 

It is also important to express the synchronization of the signals precisely. 
For the analysis the sampling instants have been arbitrarily chosen as the time 
when the D-A conversion is completed. Because the control signal is discon- 
tinuous, it is important to be precise about the limit points. The convention of 


Figure 7.1 Schematic diagram of a computer-controlled system. 
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Figure 7.2 Relationships among the measured signal, contro] signal, and 
their representations in the computer. 


continuity from the right was adopted. Notice that the real input signal to the 
process is continuous because of the nonzero settling time of the D-A converter 
and the actuators. 


7.3 Sampling and Reconstruction 


In this section we will diseuss sampling and reconstruction of continuous-time 
signals, The periodic nature of sampled-data systems are considered. 


The Sampling Theorem 


Very little is lost. by sampling a continuous-time signal if the sampling instants 
are sufficiently close, but much of the information about a signal can be lost if 
the sampling points are too far apart. This was illustrated in Examples 1.4 and 
3.14, 

It is, of course, essential to know precisely when a continuous-time sig- 
nal is uniquely given by its sampled version. The following theorem gives the 
conditions for the case of periodic sampling. 


THEOREM 7.1 SHANNON'S SAMPLING THEOREM A continuous-time signal 
with a Fourier transform that is zero outside the interval (—@o, wo) is given 
uniquely by its values in equidistant points if the sampling frequency is higher 
than 2%. The continuous-time signal can be computed from the sampled signal 
by the interpolation formula 


r= Y ren eee = Șah ED (zy) 


k=-% k=- 
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where @, is the sampling angular frequency in radians per second (rad/s). 
Proof. Let the signal be f and let F be its Fourier transform. 


F(o) = | > eit f(t) dt 


oo 


f(t)= = fl i" Fiojdo (7.2) 
Introduce 
F,(@) = ; 3 F(a + kü) (7.3) 
k=- 


The proof is based on the observation that the samples f (kh) can be regarded 
as the coefficients of the Fourier series of the periodic function F,(w). This is 
shown by a direct calculation. The Fourier expansion of F, is 


ox 
F(a) = X Cye #9 (7.4) 
k=- 
where the coefficients are given by 
1 Of ao 
C = en" F,(@) da 
We Jo 


By using the definition of the Fourier coefficients and the relations given in 
(7.2) and (7.3), it is straightforward to show that 


C, = f (eh) (7.5) 
It thus follows that the sampled signal {F (kh) k = ...,-1,0,1,...} uniquely 
determines the function F,(@). Under the assumptions of the theorem the func- 


tion F is zero outside the interval (-@o, wo). If @, > 2a, it follows from (7.3) 
that 


F(a) = (7.6) 


The Fourier transform of the continuous-time signal is thus uniquely given by 
F,, which in turn is given by the sampled function {f(kh),# = ...,-1,0,1,... }. 
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The first part of the theorem is thus proved. To show Eq, (7.1), notice that it 
follows from (7.2) and (7.6) that 


f(t) =, = | i F(a) da 


Jo 
h ve i 
=z — gp? F w) da 
25 -ahi ( 
h af x , 
— a eit 5 eho FRA) dw 
—t, #2 


b=- 


where the last equality follows from {7.4) and (7.5). Interchanging the order of 
integration and summation, 


(0, /2 


h : idi -tidk h 
= — i d 
ro- X rg J, 


i 
Me 
— 
ens 
a 
= 
— 
= 

m 
= 

| 
3 
Ca 


= sin(a@,{t - kh)/2} 
= J, F(A) nit- kh)/h 


Because @,h = 2a, Eq. (7.1) now follows. z 


Remark 1. The frequency @y = @,/2 plays an important role, This 
frequency is called the Nyquist frequency. 


Remark 2. Notice that Eq. (7.1) defines the reconstruction of signals 
whose Fourier transforms vanish for frequencies larger than the Nyquist fre- 
quency Oy = @,/2. 


Remark 3. Because of the factor 1/A in Eq. (7.3), the sampling operation 
has a gain of 1/h., 


Reconstruction 


The inversion of the sampling operation, that is, the conversion of a sequence 
of numbers {f (f}) : k € Z} to a continuous-time function f (£) is called recon- 
struction. In computer-contrelled systems, it is necessary to convert the control 
actions calculated by the computer as a sequence of numbers to a continuous- 
time signal that can be applied to the process. In digital filtering, it is similarly 
necessary to convert the representation of the filtered signal as a sequence of 
numbers into a continuous-time function. Some different reconstructions are 
discussed in this section. 
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Figure 7.3 The impulse response of the Shannon reconstruction given by 
(7.7) when A = 1. 


Shannon Reconstruction 


For the case of periodic sampling of band-limited signals, it follows from the 
sampling thecrem that a reconstruction is given by (7.1). This reconstruction 
is called the Shannon reconstruction. Equation (7.1) defines an inverse of the 
sampling operation, which can be considered as a linear operator. It is, however, 
not a causal operator because the value of f at time ¢ is expressed in terms of 
past values {f (kA): k < t/h} as well as future values {f (kh): k > t/A}. The 
characteristics of the Shannon reconstruction are given by the function 


sin (@,t/2) 
hít) = ota (7.7) 
See Fig. 7.3. This reconstruction will introduce a delay. The weight is 10% after 
about three samples and less than 5% after six samples. The delay implies that 
the Shannon reconstruction is not useful in control applications. It is, however, 
sometimes used in communication and signal-processing applications, where 
the delay can be acceptable. Other drawbacks of the Shannon reconstruction 
are that it is complicated and that it can be applied only to periodic sampling. 
It is therefore useful to have other reconstructions. 


Zero-Order Hold (ZOH) 


In previous chapters zero-order-hold sampling has been used. This causal re- 
construction is given by 


f(E)= Fl) the St < thay (7.8) 


This means that the reconstructed signal is piecewise constant, continuous from 
the right, and equal to the sampled signal at the sampling instants. Because 
of its simplicity, the zero-order hold is very common in computer-controlled sys- 
tems. The standard D-A converters are often designed in such a way that the old 
value is held constent until a new conversion is ordered. The zero-order hold 
also has the advantage that it can be used for nonperiodic sampling. Notice, 
however, that the reconstruction in (7.8) gives an exact inverse of the sampling 
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Figure 7.4 Sampling and zero-order-hold reconstruction of a continu- 
ous-time signal, 


operation only for signals that are right continuous and piecewise constant over 
the sampling intervals. For all other signals, the reconstruction of {7.8) gives 
an error {see Fig, 7.4), 


Higher-Order Holds 


The zero-order hold can be regarded as an extrapolation using a polynomial of 
degree zero. For smooth functions it is possible to obtain smaller reconstruc- 
tion errors by extrapolation with higher-order polynomials. A first-order causal 
polynomial extrapolation gives 


f(t) = Fly) + E 
~ Eee] 


(F(t) - Fa) ha S E< they 


Èk 


The reconstruction is thus obtained by drawing a line between the two most 
recent samples. The first-order hold is illustrated in Fig. 7.5. 


Predictive First-Order Hold 
A drawback of the zero- and first-order hold is that the output is discontinuous. 


i 


Figure 7.6 Sampling and first-order-hold reconstruction of a continu- 
ous-time signal. 
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Figure 7.6 Sampling and predictive first-order hold reconstruction of a 
continuous-time signal. 


A way to avoid this problem is to use a predictive first-order-hold. The inter- 
sample behavior with this hold circuit is a linear interpolation of the sampled 
values; see Figure 7.6. Mathematically the reconstruction can be described by 


i- ft, 
fz41- tr 


f(t) = flh) + (Fé fE) mst<t (19) 


Notice that this requires that f(t,,,) is available at time ż}. For general appli- 
cations the predictive first-order hold is not realizable. The value f(#,.1} can be 
replaced by á prediction. This can be done very conveniently in a feedhack loop, 
as will be discussed in Section 7.5. 


7.4 Aliasing or Frequency Folding 


If a continuous-time signal that has the Fourier transform F is sampled pe- 
Tiodically, it follows from (7.4) and (7.5} that the sampled signal f(kA),& = 
...,71,0,1,... can be interpreted as the Fourier coefficients of the function F,, 
defined by (7.3). 

The function F, can thus be interpreted as the Fourier transform of the 
sampled signal. The function of (7.3) is periodic with a period equal to the sam- 
pling frequency «,. If the continuous-time signal has no frequency components 
higher than the Nyquist frequency, the Fourier transform is simply a periodic 
repetition of the Fourier transform of the continuous-time signal (see Fig. 7.7}. 

It follows from (7.3) that the value of the Fourier transform of the sampled 
signal at @ is the sum of the values of the Fourier transform of the continuous- 
time signal at the frequencies w + no, After sampling, it is thus no longer 
possible to separate the contributions from these frequencies. The frequency w 
can thus be considered to be the alias of œ + næ,. It is customary to consider 
only positive frequencies. The frequency w is then the alias of w, — @, @, + @, 
20, — W, 20, + @,..., Where 0 < @ < wy. After sampling, a frequency thus 
cannot be distinguished from its aliases. The fundamental alias for a frequency 
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Figure 7.7 The relationship between the Fourter transform for continuous 
and sampled signals for different sampling frequencies. For simplicity it has 
been assumed that the Fourier transform is real. 


æ > @y is given hy 
w = |(@ + @y) mod (a5) - oy | (7.10) 


Notice that although sampling is a linear operation, it is not time-invariant. 
This explains why new frequencies will be created by the sampling. This is 
discussed further in Sec. 7,7. 

An illustration of the aliasing effect is shown in Fig. 7.8. Two signals with 
the frequencies 0.1 Hz and 0.9 Hz are sampled with a sampling frequency of 
1 Hz {h = 1 8}. The figure shows that the signals have the same values at the 
sampling instants. Equation (7.10) gives that 0.9 has the alias frequency 0.1. 
The aliasing problem was also seen in Fig. 1.11. 
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Figure 7.8 Two signals with different frequencies, 0.1 Hz and 0.9 Hz, may 
have the same value at all sampling instants. 
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Figure 7.9 Process diagram for a feed-water heating system of a boiler. 


Example 7.1 Aliasing 


Figure 7.9 is a process diagram of feed-water heating in a boiler of a ship. A valve 
controls the flow of water, There is a backlash in the valve positioner due to wear. 
This causes the temperature and the pressure to oscillate. Figure 7.10 shows a 
sampled recording of the temperature and a continuous recording of the pressure. 

From the temperature recording one might believe that there is an oscillation 
with a period of about 38 min. The pressure recording reveals, however, that the 
oscillation in pressure has a period of 2.11 min, Physically the two variables are 
coupled and should oscillate with the same frequency. 

The temperature is sampled every other minute. The sampling frequency 
is @, = 22/2 = 3.142 rad/min and the frequency of the pressure oscillation is 
wy = 20/211 = 2.978 rad/min, The lowest aliasing frequency is @, — Wp = 0.1638 
rad/min. This corresponds to a period of 38 min, which is the period of the recorded 
oscillation in the temperature. Ë 
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Figure 7.10 Recordings of temperature and pressure. 
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Figure 7.11 Frequency folding. 
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Equation (7.3) can also be given another interpretation, The graph of the spec- 
trum of the continuous-time signal is first drawn on a paper. The paper is then 
folded at abscissas that are odd multiples of the Nyquist frequency, as indicated 
in Fig. 7.11. The sampled spectrum is then obtained by adding the contributions, 


with proper phase, from all sheets. 


Prefiltering 


A practical difficulty is that real signals do not have Fourier transforms that 
vanish outside a given frequency band. The high-frequency components may 


Table 7.1 Damping Ë and natural frequency for Butterworth, ITAE (In- 
tegral Time Absolute Error), and Bessel filters. The higher-order filters with 
arbitrary bandwidth wy are ohtained by cascading filters of the form (7.12). 


Butterworth 
Order w ¢ 
2 1 0.71 
4 1 0.38 
0.92 
6 1 0.26 
0.71 
0,97 


ITAE 

v g 
0.99 0.71 
149 0.32 
0.84 0.83 
151 0.24 
113 060 
0.92 0.93 


Bessel 
w 4 
127 8 0.87 
1.60 0.62 
143 0.96 
190 0.49 
1.69 0.82 
161 0.98 
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Table 7.2 Approximate time delay 
Ty of Bessel filters of different orders. 


Order Ty 
2 13/wp 
4 2.1/@p 
6 27/08 


appear to be low-frequency components due to aliasing, The problem is particu- 
larly serious if there are periodic high-frequency components. To avoid the alias 
problem, it is necessary to filter the analog signals before sampling. This may 
be done in many different ways. 

Practically all analog sensors have some kind of filter, but the filter is 
seldom chosen for a particular control problem. It is therefore often necessary 
to modify the filter so that the signals obtained do not have frequencies above 
the Nyquist frequency. 

Sometimes the simplest solution is to introduce an analog filter in front of 
the sampler. A standard analog circuit for a second-order filter is 


we 
s? + 26s + w 


G;(s) = (7.11) 

Higher-order filters are obtained by cascading first- and second-order sys- 
tems. Examples of filters are given in Table 7.1. The teble gives filters with 
bandwidth wg = 1. The filters get bandwidth w, by changing the factors (7.11) 
to 


a 


(s/ag)? + Lals/on) + 0 (7.12) 


where w and ¢ are given by Table 7.1. The Bessel filter has a linear phase 
curve, which means that the shape of the signal is not distorted much. The 
Bessel filters are therefore common in high-performance systems. 

The filter must be taken into account in the design of the regulator if 
the desired crossover frequency is larger than about wg /10, where œp is the 
bandwidth of the filter. The Bessel filter can, however, be approximated with 
a time delay, because the filter has linear phase for low frequencies. Table 7.2 
shows the delay for different orders of the filter. Figure 7.12 shows the Bode plot 
of a sixth-order Bessel filter and a time delay of 2.7/wg. This property implies 
that the sampled-data model including the antialiasing filter can be assumed 
to contain an additional time delay compared to the process. Assume that the 
bandwidth of the filter is chosen as 


(Galiv) = B 
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Figure 7.12 Bode plot of a sixth-order Bessel filter (solid) when wg = 1 
and a time delay Ty = 2.7 (dashed). 


where @y is the Nyquist frequency, and G,,{s) is the transfer function of the 
antialiasing filter. Table 7.3 gives some values of Ty, as a function of 8. First, 
the attenuation f is chosen. The table then gives the bandwidth of the filter 
in relation to the Nyquist frequency. The delay measured in the units of the 


Table 7.3 The time delay Ty as a function of the desired attenuation at the 
Nyquist frequency for fourth- and sixth-order Bessel filters. The sampling 
period is denoted A. 


Fourth Order Sixth Order 
B ORON Ta/h wp [ON Tujh 
0.001 0.1 5.6 0.2 48 
0.04 0.2 3.2 0.3 3.1 
0.05 0.3 2.1 0.4 2.3 
0.1 0.4 1.7 0.4 2.0) 
0.2 0.5 14 0.5 17 
0.5 07 0.9 0.7 12 


0.7 1.0 0.7 1.0 0.9 


i—mar a I” 
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Figure 7.13 Usefulness of a prefilter. (a) Signal plus sinusoidal distur- 
bance. (b) The signal is filtered through a sixth-order Bessel filter. (¢) Sample 
and hold of the signal in (a). (d) Sample and hold of the signal in (b). 


sampling period is also obtained, that is, if a small value of f is desired, then 
the bandwidth of the filter must be low and the corresponding delay is long. 


Example 7.2 Prefiltering 


The usefulness of a prefilter is illustrated in Fig. 7.13. An analog signal composed 
of a square wave with a superimposed sinusoidal perturbation (0.9 Hz) is shown 
in {a). The result of sampting the analog signal with a period of 1 Hz is shown in 
(c). The Nyquist frequency is 0.5 Hz. The disturbance with the frequency 0.9 Hz 
has the alias 0.1 Hz [see (7.10}]. This signal is clearly noticeable in the sampled 
signal. The output of a prefilter, a sixth-order Bessel filter with a bandwidth of 
0.25 Hz, is shown in (b), and the result obtained by sampling with the prefilter 
is shown in (d). Thus the amplitude of the disturbance is reduced significantly by 
the prefilter. a 


Example 7.3 Product-stream sampling 


In process control there is one situation in which prefiltering cannot be used: 
namely when a product stream is sampled and sent to an instrument for anal- 
ysis. Examples are samples taken for mass spectrographs, gas chromatographs, 
and laboratory analysis. In such cases it is advisable to take many samples and 
to mix them thoroughly before sending them to the analyzer. This is equivalent to 
taking several samples and taking the mean value, a 


When Can Dynamics of Antialiasing Filters Be Neglected? 


We have mentioned that the dynamics in the antialiasing filter often must be 
taken into account. The following analysis gives additional insight. The phase 
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lag at the frequency œo introduced by a second-order Butterworth filter (7.11) 
is 


where æ; is the sampling frequency, and f is the attenuation of the filter at the 
Nyquist frequency. For a Bessel filter of sixth order the relation is 


§6 fy 
gy —- — 
pis Dy 


Our rules for selecting the sampling rates in digital systems require that jh is 
in the range of 0.2 to 0.6. With wg = 0.2 the preceding equation implies that 
the phase lag of the second-order antialiasing filter is 


7 


With B = 0.1 we get @ = 0.26 rad, or 15°. With the sixth-order Bessel filter as an 
antialiasing filter and f = 0.1, we get a = 0.4 rad, or 23°. These caleulations 
show that it is necessary to take the dynamics of the antialiasing filter into 
account for practically all digital designs. Approximating the filter by a delay is 
a convenient way of doing that. 


Postsampling Filters 


The signal from the D-A converter is piecewise constant. This may cause dif- 
ficulties for systems with weakly damped oscillatory modes because they may 
be excited by the small steps in the signal. In such a case it is useful to intro- 
duce a special postsampling filter that smoothes the signal before applying it to 
the actuator. In some cases this can be achieved by suitable modification of the 
actuator dynamics. In extreme cases it may be advisable to design special D-A 
converters that will give piecewise linear control signals. 


7.5 Designing Controllers with Predictive First-Order Hold 


Design of computer-controlled systems based on a first-order hold was discussed 
in Chapters 4 and 5. In this section it will be shown that the methods used in 
these chapters can easily be generalized to deal with systems where the D-A 
conversion 1s based on a predictive first-order hold, 

The reason for using other hold devices is that the control signa! changes 
stepwise, which implies that high-frequency signals are injected into the pro- 
cess. This is not a serious drawback for processes that attenuate high-frequen- 
cies effectively. It can, however, he a severe drawback for systems with poorly 
damped oscillatory poles. For hydraulic systems it may also create severe hy- 
draulic transients. The remedy is to replace the first-order hold by a hold circuit 
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that gives smooth control signals. A simple fix is to introduce a smoothing filter 
after the D-A converter, as was discussed in Sec. 7.4. Another possibility is to 
use the predictive first-order hold. This device, which was discussed in Sec. 7.3, 
generates an output that is piecewise linear. 


implementation of a Predictive First-Order Hold 


The predictive first-order hold is described by Eq. (7.9). The system can be 
implemented by switched operational amplifiers. It is, however, often more 
convenient to implement an approximation with a multirate sampled system. 
The time interval {f,,¢41) is then subdivided into a N equal parts of length 
Ay = (thi; —¢,) and the output of the hold circuit is incremented by 


a — Ele) F(a) 

“ N (tei — te) 

at each time increment Ar. If N is large, the output from the hold circuit is then 
a staircase function with very small steps, which is very close to the output 
given by Ec. (7.9}. If necessary the output can also be filtered. 


Predictive First-Order-Hold Sampling: A State-Space Approach 


We will now consider a system in which the sampling period is constant and 
equal to A, In Chapter 2 we showed that the behavior of the system at the 
sampling interval at the sampling instants £ = kA could he conveniently de- 
scribed by a difference equation. The key idea was that the system equations 
could be integrated over one sampling interval if the shape of the input signal 
was known. In Chapter 2 the calculations were based on the assumption that 
sampling was made by a zero-order hold, which implies that the control sig- 
nal is constant over the sampling intervals. It is straightforward to repeat the 
calculations in Chapter 2 for the case when the control signal is affine over a 
sampling interval. The modifications required can also he obtained as follows. 
Consider a continuous-time system described by 


dx 
a T Ax(t) + Bult) (7.13) 


y(t) = Cx(t) + Dult) 


Assume that the input signal is linear between the sampling instants. Integra- 
tion of (7.13) over one sampling period gives 


x(kh +h) = e“* x(k) 


eAth — kh 
kh 
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Hence 


where 
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xikh +h) = Px(kh) + Tulkh) + ; Tı (uikh +A) -— u(kh)) 


= Ox{kh) + ; Tiu(kh +h) + (r - ; Ty Ju(kh) 


a 


A 
Ty =f e^ (h—s}ds B 
0 
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(7.15) 


The pulse-transfer function that corresponds to ramp-invariant sampling thus 


becomes 


H(z) = D+ Cel- by! E ve r-5m) 


(7,16) 


It follows from (7.14) that the matrices D, T, and Ti satisfy the differential 


equations 


doft) 

dv (i) _ 

dT y(t) 
-i = T(t) 


These equations can also be written as 


d 
dt 


A B 0 
0 0 I 
0 0 0 


0 I ft 
0 0 I 


0 I ft 


o(t) T(t) 1 | 
0 0 I 


e r(t) 1 | 


This implies that the matrices ®, T, and T; can be obtained as 


(è T r) = (1 0 Jao ` 10 


0 0 0 


(7.17) 


The calculation of ramp-invariant systems is illustrated by some examples. 
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Example 7.4 Ramp-invariant sampling of an integrator 


Consider a system with the transfer function G(s} = 1/s. In this case we have 
A=D=0(and B =C = 1, Using (7.17) we get 


010 
(o rr) = (1 0 0) exp 001s: 
000 


_ 142 
= (1 h 3h 
The pulse-transfer function becomes 


lzh+h- 1h hz+l 

H(z) = i—i -IŻ 

(2) z-1 2z- 

This pulse-transfer function corresponds to the trapezoidal formula for computing 
an integral, Also notice that Tustin’s transformation gives the same result in this 
case. m 


— 


Example 7.6 Ramp-invariant sampling of a double integrator 
Consider a system with the transfer function G(s) = 1/s?. This system has the 


realization 
dx 0 1 0 
a t JBANE 
= (1 0) x 
for the matrix 
(88) foon 
A=|/0 0 |= 
000 000 1 
000 0 
and its matrix exponential 
l1 h h?/2 h/6 
A 0 1 h #2 
0 0 1 h 
00 o 1 


Hence from {7.17} 


efa) CR) me (in) 


The pulse-transfer function is now obtained from (7.16), that is, 


os (0.9) (70° A) (te) E a) 
AP og? 44241 


6 (2-1) 
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Figure 7.14 Inputs and outputs of a process with predictive first-order-hold 
sampling. 


Predictive First-Order-Hold Sampling: An Input-Output Approach 


The pulse-transfer function obtained by predictive first-order-hold sampling of 
a system with a transfer function G(s} can also be obtained by a direct calcula- 
tion. Figure 7.14 shows the inputs and the outputs of a system with predictive 
first-order-hold sampling. Let u be the input of the system and let y denote 
the output. The piecewise affine input u can be generated as the output of an 
integrator whose input is the piecewise constant signal 


v(t} = “ey (7.18) 


Because this signal is constant over the sampling intervals, the results of Chap- 
ter 2 can be applied and we find that the z-transform of the output is given by 


Y(z) = Seon (Se) Viz) (7.19) 


where $h denotes the map of transfer functions to pulse-transfer functions 
through zero-order-hold sampling. This operator is given by Eq. (2.30). Com- 
bining Eqs. (7.18) and (7.19) we get 


Y(z) = Soop (=) zt U(z) 


We have thus obtained the input-output relation for sampling witb a predictive 
first-order-hold that can be expressed as follows. 


Spion (G(s) = ut Sach (%2) (7.20) 
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By using Eq. (2.30) it follows that the pulse-transfer function obtained by the 
predictive first-order-hold sampling of a continnous system with the transfer 
function G(s} can be expressed by 


(z _ 1? 1 [~ ash G(s) 
= — —_ -—_—— 7.21 
H(z) zh 2H fying z-e s ds (7.21) 


We illustrate the results with an example. 


Example 7.6 Predictive first-order-hold sampling of an integrator 


An integrator has the transfer function G(s) = 1/s. The zero-order-hold sampling 
of the double integrator is 


Sie 
Ba 
+ 
p 


It then follows from Eq. (7.20) that 


Az+tl 
H(2) = 22-1 
This is the same result obtained in Example 7.4, u 


Example 7.7 Predictive first-order-hold sampling of a double integrator 


A double integrator has the transfer function G(s) = 1/8. It follows from Table 2.1 
that the zero-order-hcld sampling of 1/s? is 


hè z? +dz +1 
6 {z-1)} 


It then follows from Eq. (7.20) that 


Notice that in this case the orders of the numerator and denommator polynomials 
are the same. This is due to the predictive nature of the held. a 


Control Design 


We have thus found that predictive first-order-hold sampling is similar to zero- 
order-hold sampling. In both cases the behavior of a system at the sampling 
instants can be described as a time-invariant discrete-time system. The methods 
for designing controllers obtained can then be used with minor modifications. 
We will illustrate this by giving the results for pole-placement control. 
Consider a system with the pulse-transfer fimction H(z) = B(z)/A(z) ob- 
tained by predictive first-order-hold sampling. A general linear controller with a 
two-degree-of-freedom structure can be described by the triple (R(z), S(z), T(z)). 
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With a predictive hold the controller must generate the signal u{kh + h) at time 
kh. This means that the controller polynomials have the property 


deg Riz) > deg S{z) +1 


7.22 
deg Riz) > deg T{z)+ 1 (7.22) 
Specifying a desired closed-loop characteristic polynomial A,; we find that the 
Diophantine equation associated with the design problem becomes 


A(z)R(z) + B(z)S(z) = Aql) (7.23) 


and the control design can then be done in the same way as in Chapter 5. The 
only difference is that the order condition (7.22) is different. We illustrate the 
procedure by an example. 


Example 7.8 Pole-placement design of a double integrator 


In Example 7.7 we derived the pulse-transfer function for a double integrator under 
predictive first-order-hold sampling. It follows from this example that the system 
is characterized hy 


A(z} = (z-1)° 
B Aa 
{z) = ri (f+ 4z +1) 


Assuming that a controller with integral action is desired we find that the Dio- 
phantine equation (7.23) becomes 


(z-1)PR(z) + K (2° + 4z + 1)S(z) = Aalz) 


where R(z) = {z — 1)Ř({z). The minimum-degree solution of this equation has 
the property deg S{z) = 2. It then follows from the order condition (7,22) that 
deg R(z)=2 and consequently that deg R(z} = 2. The minimum-degree solution 
thus gives a closed-loop system of order five. The previous Diophantine equation 
becomes 


2 
(2 — W*{2? + riz + rz) + (27 + dz + 1){s92* + s12 +82) = Ay(z) 


The solution of this equation was discussed in Sec. 5.3. a 


7.6 The Modulation Model 


A characteristic feature of computer-controlled systems with zero-order hold is 
that the control signal is constant over the sampling period. This fact is used 
in Chapter 2 to describe how the system changes from one sampling instant to 
the next by integrating the system equations over one sampling period; this sec- 
tion attempts to describe what happens between the sampling instants. Other 
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Figure 7,15 Schematic diagram of a sample-and-hold circuit. 


mathematical models are then needed, because it is no longer sufficient to model 
signals as sequences (functions that map Z to R}; instead they must be modeled 
as continuous-time functions (functions that map R to R). 

The central theme is to develop the modulation model. This model is more 
complicated than the stroboscopic model discussed in Chapter 2. The main dif- 
ficulty is that the periodic nature of sampled-data systems must be taken into 
account, The system can he described as an amplitude modulator followed by 
a linear system. The modulation signal is a pulse train. A further idealization 
is obtained by approximating the pulses by impulses. The model has its origin 
in early work on sampled-data systems by MacColl (1945), Linvill (1951), and 
others. 

In the special case of computer contro) with a unit-gain algorithm and 
negligible time delay, the combined action of the A-D converter, the computer, 
and the D-A converter can be described as a system that samples the analog 
signal and produces another analog signal that is constant over the sampling 
periods, Such a circuit is called a sampile-and-hold circuit. An A-D converter 
can also be described as a sample-and-hold circuit. The hold circuit keeps the 
analog voltage constant during the conversion to a digital representation. A 
more detailed model for the sample-and-hold circuit will first be developed. 


A Model of the Sample-and-Hold Circuit 


Á schematic diagram of an analog sample-and-hold circuit is shown in Fig. 7.15. 
It is assumed that the circuit is followed by an amplifier with very high input 
impedance. The circuit works as follows: When the sampling switch is closed, the 
capacitor is charged to the input voltage via the resistor R. When the sampling 
switch is opened, the capacitor holds its voltage until the next closing. 

To describe the system, a function m, which describes the closing and 
opening of the sampling switch, is introduced. This function is defined by 


1 if switch is closed 
0 = if switch is open 


The current is then given by 
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Figure 7.16 Graph of the modulation function m with period A and pulse 
width 7. 


The current is thus modulated by the function m, which is called the modulation 
function, If the input impedance of the circuit that follows the sample-and-hold 
circuit is high, the voltage over the capacitor is given by 


c at =i = O0 mip (7.24) 


R 
The differential equation of (7.24) is a linear time-varying system. The time 
variation is caused by the modulation. If the sampling period A is constant and 
if the switch is closed for 7 seconds at each sampling, the function m has the 
shape shown in Fig. 7.16. Because m is a periodic function the system becomes 
a periodic system. 

Once a mathematical model of the circuit is obtained the response of the 
circuit to an input signal uw can be investigated. It follows directly from Eq. 
(7.24) tbat the voltage across the capacitor is constant when the switch is open, 
that is, when m(t) = 0. When the switch is closed, the voltage y approaches the 
input signal u as a first-order dynamic system with the time constant RC. The 
time constant of the RC circuit must be considerably shorter than the pulse 
width; otherwise, there is no time to charge the capacitor to the input voltage 
when the switch is closed. 

A simulation of the sample-and-hold circuit is shown in Fig. 7.17. With 
the chosen parameters, the pulse width is so long that the input signal changes 
significantly when the switch is closed. 

Figure 7.18 shows what happens when the pulse width is shorter. The 
results shown in Fig. 7.18 represent a reasonable choice of parameter values. 
The sample-and-hold circuit quickly reaches the value of the input signal and 
then remains constant over the sampling period. 


Practical Samplers 


in practice, a sampler is not implemented, as shown in Fig. 7,15. They are today 
made using semiconductor technology, but the circuits can still be described by 
Eq. (7.24). To avoid difficulties with noise and ground loops, it is important to 
have the computer galvanically isolated from the process signals. This can be 
achieved using the flying capacitor technique, which combines electrical insu- 
lation with sample-and-hold action in an elegant way. A capacitor is charged 
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Figure 7.17 Simulation of a sample-and-hold circuit. The pulse width ¢ is 
0.2 s and the time constant is RC = 0,01 s. (a) The continuous-time signal 
(dashed) and the output of the sample-and-hoid circuit (solid); (h) the current 
i(t) in the sample-and-hold circuit; (c) the modulation function mft). 


to the input voltage when it is connected to the input line. When the capac- 
itor is connected to the D-A converter it holds its voltage. Electrical isolation 
is obtained because the capacitor is connected either to the process or to the 
D-A converter of the control computer. In practice it is common to charge the 
capacitor via an operational amplifier, The flying capacitor circuit can also be 
described by Eq. (7.24). 


A Mathematical Idealization 


The pulse-modulation scheme is easy to simulate but difficult to analyze. A more 
easily used mathematical idealization will therefore be introduced. It seems 
reasonable to design the sample-and-hold circuit so that the pulse width r is 
much shorter than the sampling period, It also seems reasonable to choose the 
time constant RC to be sborter than the pulse width. The current through the 
capacitor will then consist of short pulses. Both the height and the time integral 
of a pulse are proportional to the difference u ~ y between the input voltage u 
and the capacitor voltage y at the sampling instant. 
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Figure 7.18 Simulation of a sample-and-hold circuit. The pulse width is 
0.05 s and the time constant is RC = 0.01 s. (a) The continuous-time signal 
(dashed) and the output of the sample-and-hold circuit (solid); (b) the current 
i(t) in the sample-and-hold circuit; (c) the modulation function m(t). 


In the idealization, the current pulses are replaced by impulses. For sim- 
plicity the integral of the impulse is chosen to be proportional to the value of 
the input signal « at the sampling instant. The capacitor is then replaced by 
an integrator. Because the pulses were chosen to be proportional to u and not 
to u — y, it is necessary to reset the integral to zero when a new pulse arrives. 
The current is then represented as 


u = um (7.25) 


where 


m(t) = y S(t - kh) (7.26) 


k=- 


and 6 is a delta function [compare with (7.24}]. The signal x° is called the 
sampled representation of the continuous signal u. It is useful to remember that 
u* is related to the current through the capacitor of the sample-and-hold circuit 
in Fig. 7.15. 
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Figure 7.19 Block diagram of a sample-and-hold circuit and its idealized 


representation. 


The signal w“ can be thought of as a modulation of u with a carrier signal 
in the form of an impulse train. The model is therefore called the impulse-train 
modulation model. The signal u* carries the same information as the sequence 
{u(kh),k = ...,-1,0,1,...}. Notice, however, that u” is a (generalized) time 
function. The signal u* is introduced to represent a sampled signal in a form 
that can he processed by linear filtering. 


The Hold Circuit 


The hold circuit can be represented as an integrator that is automatically reset 
to zero after one sampling period. Such a system has the transfer function 


Gun(s) = = (1-0) (7.27) 


The impulse response of the transfer function 1/s is a unit step and the impulse 
response of (1/s) exp(—sh) is a unit step that is delayed A time units. Subtraction 
of these impulse responses gives the impulse response as a pulse of unit height 
and duration h. 

Notice that the steady-state gain of the hold circuit is G,,(0) = A. Sec- 
tion 7.3 shows that ideal sampling could be said to have a gain 1/h. The com- 
bination of a sampler with a hold circuit thus has unit steady-state gain. For 
very fast sampling, the sample-and-hold circuit thus acts as a continuous-time 
system with unit transfer function. 

The idealized model of a sample-and-hold circuit is thus obtained by com- 
bining a sampler with impulse modulation given by (7.25) and (7.26) with a hold 
circuit given by (7.27). A block-diagram representation of the system is shown 
in Fig. 7.19. Because the impulse modulator is a periodic system it follows that 
the sample-and-hold circuit is also a periodic system. 


Input-Output Relationships 


Once a convenient representation of a sample-and-hold circuit is obtained, the 
response of a sampled-data system to an arbitrary input signal can be computed. 
Consider the system shown in Fig. 7.20(a), which is composed of a sample-and- 
hold circuit connected to a time-variant linear dynamic system with the transfer 
function G. This is a typical representation of a sampler and a D-A converter 
connected to a process. Use of the impulse-modulation model of the sample-and- 
hold circuit allows the system to be represented as in Fig. 7.20(b). 
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Figure 7.20 (a) Schematic diagram of a sample-and-hold circuit connected 
to a linear system and {b} its representation using the idealized model of a 
sample-and-hold circuit. 


Let u be the input, y the output, and F the transfer function of the com- 
bination of the zero-order-held circuit and the process, that is, 


F(s) = : (1-e“G(s) (7.28) 


The input-output relationship is easily determined using transform theory. The 
Laplace transform of u* is given by 


U*(s) = [ewe dt = Ses u(kh) 


keù 


The Laplace transform of the output signal is then given by 
x 
¥(s} = F(s) X e™* u(kh) (7.29) 
kad 


It is thus straightforward to calculate the Laplace transform of the output sig- 
nal. Notice, however, that it is not possible to factor out the Laplace transform of 
the signal u on the right-hand side of (7.29). This means that the input-output 
relationship of the system cannot be characterized by an ordinary transfer func- 
tion. This is because the system is not time-invariant. How to get around this 
problem is discussed in See, 7.8. 


7.7 Frequency Response 


Many powerful methods for analysis and design of control systems are based on 
frequency response. The key idea is to use the fact that a linear time-invariant 
system can be completely characterized by its steady-state response to sinu- 
soidal signals. It would be highly desirable to extend these results to sampled- 
data systems. We have in fact done this intuitively, for example, when plotting 
the sensitivity function, S(e'”"), for discrete-time systems in Chapter 5. There 
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are, however, some difficulties in interpreting the results that we must be aware 
of. The frequency response of a discrete-time system is a well-defined quantity. 
When dealing with sampled systems it is, however, also necessary to consider 
what happens between the sampling instants. There is an essential difficulty 
because sampled systems are time-varying. One consequence of this is that a 
sinusoidal input of frequency generates outputs with many frequencies. This 
was illustrated, for example, in Example 1.4. 

In this section we will explore sampled systems from the point of view of 
frequency response. We will first investigate how sinusoids propagate through 
sampled systems. The results are useful when organizing and interpreting ex- 
periments with frequency response. We will then briefly outhne how frequency 
response of a sampled system can be defined rigorously. The section ends with 
a few practical remarks. 


A Special Case 


When performing the frequency-response test, it is natural to cut the loop on the 
analog side, for example, at A in Fig. 7.1. To simplify the analysis consider the 
special case in which the output of the D-A converter is equal to the input of the 
A-D converter. The action of the computer on the signals can then be described 
as a sample-and-hold circuit. It follows from Fig. 7.19 that a sample-and-hold 
circuit can be represented as a sampler followed by a hold circuit. The problem 
is thus reduced to calculation of the response of a sampler followed by a linear 
time-invariant system. 

Equation (7.25) gives the sampled representation u* of the input signal u. 
A formal Fourier series representation of a sequence of delte functions gives 


m(t) = 3 8(t - kh) = 1 (1429 costo) 
k=l 


i=- 


where h is the sampling period, and @, is the corresponding sampling frequency 
in radians per second. 
Assume that the input to the system is 
u(t) = sin(@t+ p) = hn (expi{at + 9)) 


The series expansion of the output u‘ = um” of the sampler then becomes 
1 jn 
w()= y [sin(ax + 9) +2) coo(kn,t) sin( wt + p)| 
k=1 
lfp. Sf. 
=z feinwe +@)+ 3 (sin(kont + wt + p) —sin(ke,t — wt - ))| 
A=] 


The signal u* has a component with the frequency w of the input signal. This 
component is multiplied by 1/4 because the steady-state gain of a sampler is 
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Figure 7.21 Frequency content of the sampled input signal u* when 
u = sin(wt + p). 


1/h. The signal also has components corresponding to the sidebands kw, tw. 
The frequency content of the output u" of the sampler is shown in Fig, 7.21, 
The output signal y is obtained by linear filtering of the signal u* with a system 
having the transfer function F(a). The output thus has components with the 
fundamental frequency m and the sidebands kw, +w. 

For w # kaw, where Wy is the Nyquist frequency, the fundamental com- 
ponent of the output is 


y(t) = ; Im (F lioe" 


For @ = kæy, the frequency of one of the sidebands coincides with the funda- 
mental frequency. Two terms thus contribute to the component with frequency 
w. This component is 


Im (Fliaje") _ F (ims)e" =) 
Im (a ~ e”) F (iwe 0) 
Im (2elln/2- Psin pF (iwe) 


If the input signal is a sine wave with frequency œ, it is found that the output 
contains the fundamental frequency w and the sidebands kes to, k = 1,2,... 
(compare with the discussion of aliasing in Sec. 7.4), The transmission of the 
fundamental frequency is characterized by 


F (ito) w # kon 
Filia) = 


Fiioje"*!*-9) gin p © = hoy 


ajto j= 


For œ # kwy, the transmission is simply characterized by a combination of the 
transfer functions of the sample-and-hold circuit and the system G. The factor 
1/h is due to the steady-state gain of the sampler 
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Figure 7.22 Sampling of a sinusoidal signal at a rate that corresponds 
to the Nyquist frequency. Notice that the amplitude and the phase of the 
sampled signal depend strongly on how the sine wave is synchronized to the 
sampling instants. 


The fact that the signal transmission at the Nyquist frequency @y crit- 
ically depends on ¢—that is, how the sinusoidal input signal is synchronized 
with respect to the sampling instants—is illustrated in Fig. 7.22. 

There may be interference between the sidebands and the fundamental 
frequency that can cause the output of the system to be very irregular. A typical 
illustration of this was given in Example 1.4. In this case the fundamental 
component has the frequency 4.9 Hz and the Nyquist frequency is 5 Hz. The 
interaction between the fundamental component, and the lowest sideband, which 
has the frequency 5.1 Hz, will produce beats with the frequency 0.1 Hz. This is 
clearly seen in Fig. 1.12. 

If the sideband frequencies are filtered out, the sampled system appears 
as a linear time-invariant system except at frequencies that are multiples of the 
Nyquist frequency, @,/2. At this frequency the amplitude ratio and the phase 
lag depend on the phase shift of the input relative to the sampling instants. 

if an attempt is made to determine the frequency response of a sampled 
system using frequency response, it is important to filter out the sidebands 
efficiently. Even with perfect filtering, there will be problems at the Nyquist 
frequency. The results depend critically on how the input is synchronized with 
the clock of the computer. 
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Figure 7.238 Open-loop computer-controlled system. 


The General Case 


It is easy to extend the analysis to the general case of the system shown in 
Fig. 7.1. The corresponding open-loop system is shown in Fig. 7.23. 

It consists of an A-D converter, the computer, a D-A converter, and the 
process. It is assumed that the D-A converter holds the signal constant over 
4 sampling interval. It is also assumed that the calculations performed by the 
computer can be expressed by the pulse-transfer function H(z} and that the 
process is described by the transfer function G(s). 

If a sinusoid 


v(t) = sin(wt + p) = Im {expi(wt + @)} 


is applied to the A-D converter, then the computer will generate a sequence of 
numbers that in steady state can be described by 


w(kh) = Im (Heette) h=...-101... 


This sequence is applied to the D-A converter. Because the D-A converter holds 
the signal constant over a sampling period, the output is the same as if the 
signal w were applied directly to a hold circuit. The discussion of the previous 
section can thus be applied: The output contains the fundamental component 
with frequency æ and sidebands kw, +w. The signal transmission of the funda- 
mental component may be described by the transfer function 


H (e) F (iw) a # kay 
K (ia) = 


Boo mele 


7 Hel") F(iaje*?- sing w= kN 


‘where @y is the Nyquist frequency and 
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Figure 7.24 Magnitude and argument curves of the transfer function for 
first-order-hold (full) and zero-order-hold (dashed) circuits. The Nyquist fre- 
quency is @y = Z. 


When @ is not a multiple of the Nyquist frequency, the signal transmission of 
the fundamental component can be characterized by a transfer function that 
is a product of four terms: the gain 1/A of the sampler, the transfer function 
(1 — exp(—sh)}/s of the hold circuit, the pulse-transfer function H (exp(si)) of 
the algorithm in the computer, and the transfer function G(s) of the process. 
Notice, however, that there are other frequencies in the output of the system 
because of the sampling, At the Nyquist frequency the fundamental component 
and the lowest sideband coincide. 

It follows from the discussion that the hold circuit can be interpreted as 
a filter, The frequency functions of zero-order and first-order-hold circuits are 
shown in Fig. 7.24. It is clear from the figure that both the zero-order and the 
first- order hold permit significant signal transmission above the Nyquist fre- 
quency @y = m/h. Notice that the phase curve is discontinuous at arguments 
@, = ĉkr, k = 1,2,.... Because the phase is defined modulo 27, the disconti- 
nuities may be +r. In the figure they are shown as x for convenience only, 

The following example illustrates the calculation and interpretation of the 
frequency response of a sampled system. 


Example 7.9 Frequency response of a sampled-data system 
Consider a system composed of a sampler and a zero-order hold, given by (7.27), 
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foliowed by a linear system, with the transfer function 


— 


The sampling period is A = 0.05 s. The Nyquist frequency is thus 7/0.05 = 62.8 
rad/s. Figure 7.25 shows the Bode diagram of the system. For comparison, tbe 
Bode diagram of the transfer function G is also shown in the figure. The curves are 
very close for frequencies that are much smaller than the Nyquist frequency. The 
deviations occur first in the phase curve. At œ = 0.laty the phase curves differ by 
about 10°. There is no signal transmission at frequencies that are multiples of the 
sampling frequency æ, because the transfer function of the zero-order hold is zero 
for these frequencies. The phuse curve is also discontinuous at these frequencies. 
(Compare with Fig, 7.24.) Notice also that there are ambiguities of the transfer 
fanction at frequencies that are multiples of the Nyquist frequency thal are not 
shown in Fig. 7.25, The value of @, is indicated by a vertical dashed line in 
Fig. 7.25. 

The interpretation of the Bode diagram requires some care because of the 
modulation introduced by the sampling. Ifa sine wave of frequency w is introduced, 
the output signal is the sum of tbe outputs of the sine wave and all its aliases. 


T : 
i. 
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Figure 7.25 Bode diagrams for a zero-order sample-and-hold circuit fol- 
lowed by a first-order lag (solid), The sampling period is 0.05 s, The dashed 
line is the frequency curve for the continuous-time first-order lag. The vertical 
dotted lines indicate the frequencies @ = 5, 60, and 130 rad/s, respectively. 
The vertical dashed line indicates the Nyquist frequency. 
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Figure 7.26 Steady-state responses to sinusoids with different frequencies 
for a zero-order hold followed by a first-order system with a unit time con- 
stant, The sampling period is 0.05 s. The frequencies are 5 rad/s in (a), 


60 rad/s in (b), and 180 rad/s in (c). They are indicated by dotted lines in 
Fig. 7.25. 


This is illustrated in Fig. 7.26, which shows the steady-state outputs for different 
frequencies. For frequencies smaller than the Nyquist frequency, the contribution 
from the fundamental frequency dominates, At frequencies close to the Nyquist 
frequency, there is a substantial interaction with the first alias, œ, — w. Typical 
beats are thus obtained. At the Nyquist frequency, the signal and its first alias have 
the same frequency and magnitude. The resulting signal then depends on the phase 
shift between the signals. For frequencies higher than the Nyquist frequency, the 
contribution from the alias in the frequency range (0, wy) dominates. 

This clearly shows how important it is to filter a signal before the sampling, 
so that the signal transmission above the Nyquist frequency is negligible. Compare 
this conclusion with the discussion of aliasing in Sec. 7.4. B 


Frequency Response of an Internal-Combustion Engine 


An internal-combustion engine is a typical example of a system that is inher- 
ently sampled. The sampling is caused by the ignition mechanism, and its fre- 
quency is the number of independently fired cylinders divided by the time re- 
quired for a full cycle. 
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When an attempt was made to investigate the dynamic response of the en- 
gines, reproducible results were easily obtained for frequencies lower than the 
sampling frequency. For a long time, however, the results for higher frequen- 
cles were erratic: Different results were obtained at different measurements 
and results of experiments could not be verified when the experiments were 
repeated. This was due to the sampled nature of the process. For input signals 
with a frequency close to the Nyquist frequency, there is interference from the 
sidebands. At the Nyquist frequency, the results depend on how the sinusoid is 
synchronized to the ignition pulses. 

When the source of the difficulty was finally understood, it was easy to find 
a solution. The sinusoid was simply synchronized to the ignition pulses; then 
it became possible to measure the frequency response to high frequencies. A 
typical result is shown in Fig.7,.27. Notice, in particular, that the measurement 
is done in a range of frequencies that includes the Nyquist frequency. 


The Idea of Lifting 


The notion of lifting is an elegant way to deal with periodically sampled systems. 
The idea is to represent a finite-dimensional sampled system as a time-invariant 
infinite-dimensional discrete system. In this way it is possible to define a notion 
of frequency response properly. It is also possible to give a nice description of 
intersample behavior. 

Consider a system described by Eq. (2.1). Assume that the system is sam- 
pled with a period hk, and that the input signal and the states are in Lz. We 
introduce the discrete signal ux € La(0, A) defined by 


uy(T) = u(Rh+T) Ocrckh (7.30) 


and the signals x, and y}, which are defined analogously. Define the discrete 
signal x, is the same way. It follows from Eq. (2.1) that 


Xeci(t) = (tT) x(a} + [ w(t —s)Bu,(s)ds 
Y(T) = Cx, (7) 


(7.31) 


where 


g(t) =e" 
y(t) = eB 


This system is a time-invariant discrete-time system. Equation (7.31) gives a 
complete description of the intersample behavior because the function y,(r), 
which is defined for 0 < t < h, is the output in the interval kh < t < RA +A. 
The description thus includes the phenomenon of aliasing, Notice, however, that 
ue, Xz, and y; are elements of function spaces. Because the system is linear and 
time-invariant, the frequency response can be defined as H(e®*), where H is 
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Figure 7.27 Measured frequency response for a diesel engine. The fre- 
quencies are normalized with respect to the sampling frequency. [Redrawn 
from D. E. Bowns, “The Dynamic Transfer Characteristics of Reciprocating 
Engines,” Proc. Mech. Eng., 185. (1971) with permission. ] 
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the transfer function of the infinite-dimensional system (7.31). The transfer 
function H is, however, a nontrivial mathematical object. It can he computed 
numerically by a finite-dimensional approximation of the state. This can, for 
example, be obtained through the discrete-time system obtained by dividing 
the sampling interval A into N equal parts. A complete treatment requires 
functional analysis, which is outside the scope of this book. Details are given in 
the References. 

Another way to deal with frequency response of sampled systems is to 
realize that the output generated by a sinusoid with frequency #, contains the 
frequencies @n = nw, tanw. The system can then be properly characterized by 
the transfer functions for all those frequencies, 


Practical Consequences 


The fact that sampled systems are time-varying means practically that some 
care must be exercised when interpreting frequency responses of sampled sys- 
tems. Discrete frequency responses such as H(e*), Lie"), and S(e'@*) give 
a correct deseription of what happens at the sampling instants, hut they may 
give misleading results when intersample behavior is considered. For example, 
if we compute a phase margin based on L{e'®*) it may happen that the system 
becomes unstable for a much smaller increase of the phase lag of the physical 
process, Realize that the reason for the difficulty is that a sinusoidal input, 
with frequency a, to a sampled system gives outputs that contains many other 
frequencies. With an ideal antialiasing filter the signal components with fre- 
quencies different from æg will not be present and the difficulty disappears. 
ideal antialiasing filters cannot be implemented practically. There will net be 
much difficulties with plants with good attenuation of high frequency if the sam- 
pling period and the antialiasing filter are chosen properly, There may, however, 
be severe problems if there are resonant modes close to the Nyquist frequency. 
In such cases it is necessary to choose sampling rates and antialiasing filters 
very carefully. It is also advisable to use the theory of lifting to compute the 
proper frequency responses. 


7.8 Pulse-Transfer-Function Formalism 


Linear continuous-time systems can be conveniently described, analyzed, and 
synthesized using algebraic methods, When the theory of sampled-data systems 
was developed, it was natural to try to develop similar algebraic tools. Much 
of the early development of the theory of sampled-data systems went in this 
direction. 

The approach is useful, simple, and successful if the system is viewed from 
the computer or if the process is observed at times that are synchronized with 
the computer clock, because the system is then time-invariant. (See Chapter 3 
fer the appropriate analysis.) However, when the system is analyzed from the 
process point of view, as is done in this chapter, the system is time-variable. The 
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algebraic approach then loses some of its simplicity, because multiplication with 
time functions does not commute with differential and difference operators. For 
the case of completeness, a brief description of the algebraic system theory in 
the more complicated case is given, The main reason is historical. Much of the 
theory of sampled-data systems was originally developed using this approach, 
which is also used in many papers. 


Goals 


Before going into the details, it is useful to state the goals. The main purpose is 
to develop a formalism for manipulating the system descriptions. The formal- 
ism will have many properties in common with the transform methods for linear 
time-invariant systems. Each A-D and D-A converter is associated with a sam- 
pling operation. Because sampling can be deseribed as an amplitude modulation, 
the time-varying parts will be associated with these operations. The system can 
then be separated into different parts: Some parts are ordinary linear time- 
invariant systems that can be handled by the ordinary transform methods: the 
other parts consist of the samplers that are intrinsically time-varying. 


The z-Transform 


Section 2.7 introduces z-transfornis as mappings from sequences to functions of 
a complex variable. A different z-transform whose domain is continuous func- 
Lions can be defined as follows: 


DEFINITION 7.1 THE z-TRANSFORM The z-transform of a continuous-time 
function is defined as 


F(z) = So z*f (kh) (7.32) 
k=0 
The inverse transform is given by 
_— 1 faağ 
f(kh) = 5 f z1 Ē{z)dz 


where the contour of integration T encloses all singularities of the integrand. w 


The z-transform of a continuous-time signal is tbus obtained by sampling the 
signal and then applying the z-transform to the sampled sequence. Because 
the transform depends only on the values at the sampling instants, all time 
functions that agree at the sampling instants have the same transform. 

Notice that the transform is inherently related to the clock, which defines 
the sampling instants. Also notice that the inverse transform defines the func- 
tion at the sampling instants only. 

These properties of the z-transform of a continuous-time function are easily 
misunderstood and have led to much confusion and many mistakes. 
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Two Basic Thecrems 


To develop an algebra that allows forma! manipulation of the systems, two the- 
orems are needed. The first theorem tells how the z-transform of a continuous- 
time function is related to its Laplace transform. 


THEOREM 7.2 Let the function f have the Laplace transform F and 
the z-transform F, and let F* be the Laplace transform of the sampled rep- 
resentation f* of f. Assume that for some € > 0,|F{s)| < ]s|-1~€ for large Js| 
then 


F*(s) = (e) = ; D F(s + ikos) (7.33) 


h=- 
where @, = 27/h is the sampling frequency. 
Proof. The definition of F* gives 


F'(s) = Í n "fO dt 
- | ” eee) m(t) dt 


ù 


- | e* F(t) | y st) dt 


k=- 


where the last equality is obtained from (7.26). Interchange the order of inte- 
gration and summation gives 


F'(s) = Í ” emf (t)5(¢ - kh) dt 


= Fe eh) 
k=9 
= Reh) 


The last equality follows from (7.32). 


Because the Laplace transform of a product of two functions is a convolu- 
tion of their transforms, it follows that 


yti 
F"(s} = F(s) s M (8) = n _ F(v)M(s- v) dv 
l y= (7.34) 
1 ue 1 
~ ri f. (v) 1 —e-Als-¥) dv 


The integration path should be to the right of all poles of F and to the left of 
all poles of M (see Fig. 7.28). If F goes to zero faster than |s|~!~€ as |s| > oo, 
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Figure 7.28 Singularities of F and M and the integration contour T. 


the integral of FM on a large semicircle will vanish. Upon completion of the 
integration path by a large semicircle to the right, the integral can be evaluated 
with residue calculus. In the domain enclosed by the contour the integrand has 
simple poles at the zeros of 


glle-v} =1 


that is, at 


Vg s op i = a + ik k=.,.-1,0,1,... 


The residues at these poles are 


1 2Rik 
pF (s+ 7) 


Summation of the residues now gives (7.33). € 


Remark 1. Notice that Eq. (7.33) can also be written as 


1 
F'(s} = rs {F (3) + F(s + ios} + Fàs- io) + J 
Remark 2. Notice that if F is analytic for Re s < —y, the integration 
path in (7.34) may be closed by a large semicircle to the left. The following 
formula is obtained: 


rae E (raim) 


Poles of F 


This gives a proof of formula (2.31), 
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Figure 7.29 Block diagram of a system with two samplers. 


Remark 3. The theorem can be extended to the case in which the funetion 
F goes to zero as 1/\s| for large |s]. Equation (7.33) is then replaced by 


a, lič 1 
F*(s} = i >D F(s + ik@,) + 9 f(0+) 
Boe 
Remark 4. In the literature the same notation is sometimes used for the 


functions F* and F. This is confusing and should be avoided. 


Remark 5. Notice that (7.33) is closely related to (7.3) for the Fourier 
transform of a sampled signal. 


Pulse-transfer functions. Section 7.6 shows that the input-output re- 
lationship of a sampler followed by a linear transfer function is given by Eq. 
(7.29). This equation cannot be described by a transfer function. If a fictitious 
sampler is added to the system output, the configuration shown in Fig. 7.29 
is obtained. For this system it is possible to define a transfer function. The 
input-output relationship is given by 


yE = (Flex e) 
The following theorem is useful for obtaining the corresponding transforms. 


THEOREM 7.3 Let f and g be functions that have Laplace transforms 
and let m be the modulation function corresponding to an impulse train. Then 


m(t)(F O (OE) = (AFA) (mbel) (7.35) 
or, equivalently, 
(FOE DY = Foz (7.36) 


Proof Use of the definition of a convolution allows the left-hand side of 
(7.35) to be written as 


(Fe gY) = mie) T f(t-t)g'(r) dr = | mit) f(E= t)m(r}g(r) de 
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Similarly, the right-hand side of Eq. (7.36) can be written as 


‘x 


TEPS | m(t r)f(t r)m(r)g(r) de 


=% 


= fp m(t)f(t- t)m(rja(z) dr 


-X 


The last equality holds because m(z} 4 0 only for t = nh and m{t-nh} = mie}. 


| 
Remark 1. The Laplace transformation of (7.35) gives 
(F(s)G(s})" = F*{s)G"(s) (7.37) 


Remark 2. Notice that the multiplication by m outside the brace in (7.35) 
can be interpreted as introduction of a fictitious sampler. 


A Formalism 


It is now straightforward to develop a formalism for dealing with sampled sys- 
tems. First, a system is represented by a block diagram. Each A-D converter is 
represented as an ideal sampler. Each D-A converter is represented as a hold 
circuit having the transfer function (7.27}. Linear continuous-time blocks are 
represented by their transfer functions, and linear calculations in the computer, 
by their pulse-transfer functions. The paths between the samplers can be re- 
duced using ordinary rules for linear time-invariant systems. The equations 
describing the system are then written down. Theorems 7.2 and 7.3 are then 
used to rewrite the equations. The procedure is illustrated by two examples. 


Example 7.10 Translation of a simple computer-controlled system 


Consider the standard configuration of a computer-controlled system shown in 
Fig. 7.30(a}. The process is characterized by a linear transfer function G, and 
the calculations performed in the computer are represented by a pulse-transfer 
function H. The analog and digital parts of the system are, as usual, connected via 
D-A and A-D converters. To apply the formaliam, the A-D converter is represented 
by an ideal sampler. The computer is represented as a system that transforms an 
impulse-modulated signal to another impulse-modulated signal. The D-A converter 
is represented by a sampler, followed by a zero-order hold. It is assumed that the 
samplers are perfectly synchronized. The block diagram shown in Fig. 7.30(h) is 
then obtained. The analog parts are thus the hold and the process. Their combined 
transfer function is 


Fis} = 


= (r-e) G(s 


The Laplace transform Y of the output y is given by 


Y(s) = Fis)U"(s) 
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Computer Process 


Figure 7.30 Standard configuration of a computer-controlled system. 


The sampled output has the transform 
¥*(a) = (F(s)U*(s))" = F*(s)U"(s) 


where (7.37) is used to obtain the last equality. The relationship between y' and 
u’ can thus be represented by the pulse-transfer function 


F(z) = F'(s) koinei 
The calculations in the computer can furthermore be represented by the pulse- 


transfer function H(z}. Ifthe loop is cut in the computer the pulse-transfer function 
is thus 


HFa) 


A block diagram of the properties of the system that can be seen from the computer 
is shown in Fig. 7.30(c), By considering all signals as sequences like {y(Rh},4 = 
...—1,0,1,...} and by introducing appropriate pulse-transfer functions for the al- 
gorithm and the process with the sample-and-hold, a representation that is equiva- 


lent to the ordinary block-diagram representation of continuous-time systems was 
thus obtained. a 


A further illustration is given by a slightly more complicated example 
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Example 7.11 Translation of a computer-controlled system with two loops 


The system illustrated in Fig. 7.31(a) has two measured analog signals, y; and Ye, 
and one analog command signal, ue. The analog signals are scanned by a multi- 
plexer and converted to digital form. The computer calculates the contro} signal, 
which is fed to the process via the D-A converter. Figure 7.31(h) is obtained by the 
procedure given in Example 7.10, We now introduce 


1l -s 
Fils) = Gils) Z (L-e) 
F,{s) = Go(s)Fi(s} 
The Laplace transforms of the output signals are then given by 


Yı (8) = F(s)U"() 
¥o(8) = Fa(s)U"(s) 


Hence 


Yil) = (Fi(s)U"(s))" = Fi(s)U"(s) 
Yz (s) = (Fo(s)U"(s))° = File) U” (8) 


It follows from (7.33) and (7.37) that 


¥,(z) = Fy(z)U(z) 
Yale) = Fy{z}U (2) 


Let the calculations performed by the control computer be represented by 
U(z) = H.(z)U,{z) - H(z) ¥i(2) ~ H2(z)¥o(z) 
The relationship between the output, Yp, and the sampled command signal, U., is 


A, (z) Fo(2) 


Vale) = Tr Pas loa) 


U, (z) 


Notice, however, that the relationship hetween the analog signals y; and x, cannot 
be represented by a simple pulse-transfer function because of the periodic nature 


of the sampled-data system. 
With the introduction of the sampled signals as sequences and pulse-transfer 
functions, the system can be represented as in Fig. 7.31(c). a 
Modified z-Transforms 


The problem of sampling a systern with a delay can be handled by the modified z- 
transform defined in Definition 2.2. The modified z-transform is useful for many 
purposes—for example, the intersample behavior can easily be investigated us- 
ing these transforms. There are extensive tables of modified z-transforms and 
many thearems about their properties (see the References). 
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H 


Figure 7.31 Computer-controlled system with multiplexer and two feed- 
back loops and equivalent block diagram. 


7.9 Multirate Sampling 


So far only systems in which the A-D and the D-A conversions are made at. 
the same rates have been discussed. In the discussion of postsampling filters in 
Sec. 7.4 it was indicated that it may be advantageous to make the D-A conver- 
sion more rapidly. There are also situations where the converse is true. It is, 
for example, difficult to implement antialiasing filters with long time constants 
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using analog techniques. In such cases it is much easier to sample the signals 
rapidly with analog antialiasing filters and to do digital filtering afterward. 
In both cases the systems have two samplers that operate at different rates. 
This is called multirate sampling. Such sampling schemes may be necessary for 
systems with special data-transmission links or special sensors and actuators 
and are useful for improving the responses of systems in which measurements 
are obtained at slow rates, for example, when laboratory instruments are used. 
Multirate systems may allow better control of what happens between the sam- 
pling instante. In multivariable systems it may also be advantageous to have 
different sampling rates in different loops to reduce the computational load and 
to improve the numeric conditioning. Use of multirate sampling is also natural 
in multiprocessor systems. 

A detailed treatment of multirate systems is outside the scope of this book; 
however, a short discussion of the major ideas will be given to show how the 
methods presented in the book can be extended to also cover multirate systems. 


State-Space Descriptions 


Consider a system composed of two subsystems that are continuous constant- 
coefficient dynamic systems. Assume that there are two periodic samplers with 
periods hı, and hy. Let the ratio of the periods be a rational number h/h = 
mı/ mz, where mı and mz have no common factor. Then there exists a smallest 
integer m and a real number h such that 


Mm = mima Ay = —— hg = —— 


If the samplers are synchronized, it follows that the control signals will be 
constant over sampling periods of length }/m. Sampling with that period gives 
a discrete-time system that is periodic with period A. The system can then he 
described as a constant discrete-time system if the values of the system variables 
are considered only at integer multiples of h. The ordinary discrete-time theory 
can then he applied. An example illustrates the idea. 


Example 7.12 Multirate systems 


Consider the system shown in Fig.7.92, which has two subsystems and two sam- 
plers with periods 0.5 and 1. It is assumed that the samplers are synchronized. 
It is also assumed that the hold circuits are included in the subsystems. If the 


Period A Period 2 h 


u Y 
Le 


Figure 7.32 Block diagram of a simple multirate system. 
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subsystems are sampled with period 0.5 and 0.5 is chosen as a time unit, then 


x(k + 1) = Bx, (k) + Pye (k) 
yi{k) = Cirk) 


x(k + 1} = Dyxa(k) + Pota(h) 
ylk) = Coxe(k) 


The interconnection are described by 


wy (k) = yalk) k=...-1,0,1,2... 
uy(k) = yalh) k=...-1,01,2.... 


The system is periodic with a period of two sampling intervals, A time-invariant 
description can be obtained by considering the system variables at even sampling 
periods only. Straightforward calculations give 


(Mo + >| _ (v + 1 C3720, dh De + TCD | a i (2k) (7 38) 
wo(2k+2)) | (ely + Te)Cy 


This equation can be used to analyze the response of the multirate system. For 
example, the stability condition is that the matrix on the right-hand side of (7.38) 
has all its eigenvalues inside the unit disc. The values of the state variables at odd 
sampling periods are given by 


ore P P | 
| to(2k + 1} T Dy | Xq(2k) 
The analysis illustrated by the example can be extended to an arbitrary num- 


ber of samplers provided that the ratios of the sampling periods are rational 


numbers. Delayed sampling can also be handled by the methods described in 
Sec. 2,3. 


Input-Output Methods 


Multirate systems can also be investigated by input-output analysis. First, ob- 
serve as before that the system is periodic with period + if the ratios of the 
sampling periods are rational numbers. The values of the system variables at 
times that are synchronized to the period can then be described as a time- 
invariant dynamic system. Ordinary operator or transfer-function methods for 
linear systems can then be used. The procedure for analyzing a system can be 
described as follows: A block diagram of the system including all subsystems 
and all samplers is first drawn. The period A is determined. All samplers ap- 
pearing in the system then have periods h/m, where m is an integer. A trick 
called switch decomposition is then used to convert samplers with rate h/m to a 
combination of samplers with period $. The system can then be analyzed using 
the methods described in Sec. 7.8. 
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{a} ib} h 


Figure 7.33 Representation of samplers with periods (a) A/2 and (b) A/m 
by switch decomposition. 


Switch Decomposition 


To understand the concept of switch decomposition, first consider a sampler 
with period 4/2. Such a sampling can be obtained by combining a sampler with 
period i and another sampler with period A that is delayed 4/2. The scheme is 
illustrated in Fig. 7.33(a). The idea can easily be extended to sampling at rate 
h/m, where m is an arbitrary integer [see Fig. 7.33{b)]. 


Multirate Systems with Nonrational Periods 


The methods described so far will work only when the ratios of the sampling 
periods are rational numbers. If this is not the case, it is not possible to obtain 
a periodic system; different techniques must then be used. The multirate tech- 
niques also lead to complicated analysis if there are many samplers with a wide 
range of periods. 


7.10 Problems 


7.1 The signal 
f(t} = a) sin Zai + ay sin 20t 


is the input to a zero-order sample-and-hold circuit. Which frequencies are there 
at the output if the sampling period is h = 0.2? 


7.2 A signal that is going to be sampled has the spectrum shown in Fig. 7.34. Of interest 
are the frequencies in the range from 0 to f; Hz. A disturbance has a fixed known 
frequency with /, = 5/. Discuss choice of sampling interval and presampling filter. 
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Of fz 
Figure 7,34 
7.8 Show that the system in Fig. 7.35 is an implementation of a first-order hold and 


determine its response to a pulse of unit magnitude and a duration of one sampling 
interval. 


Figure 7.35 


74 Sample a sinusoidal signal u(t) = sin(t) using zero-order hold, first-order hold, and 
predictive first-order hold. Compare the different hold circuita when the sampling 
period is changed. 


7.5 The magnitude of the spectrum of a signal is shown in Fig. 7.36. Sketch the mag- 
nitude of the spectrum when the signal has been sampled with (a) A = 27/10 s, 
(b) h = 27/20 s, and (¢) h = 2/50 8, 


o(w) 
1 


0 10 @,rad/s 
Figure 7.36 


7.8 Consider the signal m Problem 7.5, but let the spectrum be centered around @ = 
100 rad/s and with {a} œ, = 120 rad/s and (b) œ, = 240 rad/s. 


7.7 A camera is used to get a picture of a rotating wheel with a mark on it. The wheel 
rotates at r revolutions per second. The camera takes one frame each A seconds. 
Discuss how the picture will appear when shown on a screen. (Coinpare with what 
you see in western movies.) 
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7.8 The signal y(t) = sin 3r is sampled with the sampling period A. Determine A such 
that the sampled signal is periodic. 


79 An amplitude modulated signal 
u(t) = sin (4@pot) cos (20t) 


is sampled with A = 1/3. Determine the frequencies f, 0 < f < 3m /2n that 
are represented in the sampled signal. 


7.10 Find Y* for the systems in Fig. 7.37. 


Figure 7,37 


711 Write a program to compute the frequency response of a sampled-data system. Let 
the following be the input to the program: 


(a) The polynomials in the pulse-transfer function H (z). 
(b) The sampling interval. 


(c) The maximum and minimum frequencies. 


Use the program to plot H {exp{i@h)) for the normalized motor sampled with a 
zero-order hold and compare with the continuous-time system. 


7.11 Notes and References 


The fact that a sinusoid can be retrieved from its sampled values if it is sampled 
at least twice per period was stated in Nyquist (1928). The sampling theorem 
in the form presented in this chapter was introduced in Shannon (1949}, where 
the implications for communication were emphasized, The results had, however, 
been known earlier as a theorem in mathematics. In the Soviet communication 
literature, the theorem was introduced by Kotelnikov (1933). A review of the 
sampling theorem with many references is given in Jerri (1977). 
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There are many ways of sampling. A review of different schemes is given 
in Jury (1961). Different types of hold circuits are discussed in more detail in 
Ragazzini and Franklin (1958). Selection of the sampling period for signal pro- 
cessing is discussed in Gardenhire (1964). The different trade-offs in the areas 
of control and signal processing may lead to very different rules for choosing the 
sampling rate. Predictive first-order hold is discussed in Bernhardsson (1990) 
and an application to motion control is described in Astrém and Kanniah (1994), 

The approach taken in this chapter corresponds to the classic treatment of 
sampled-data systems. The modulation model was proposed by MacColl (1945) 
and elaborated on by Linvill (1951). A more detailed treatment is given in the 
classic texts by Ragazzini and Franklin (1958) and Jury (1958). The ideal- 
sampler approximation is discussed in Li, Meiry, and Curry (1972). 

Frequency response is important from the point of view of both analy- 
sis and design. A fuller treatment of this problem is given in Lindorff (1965). 
Practical applications of frequency-response analysis are discussed in Flower, 
Windett, and Forge (1971). New aspects of frequency analysis of sampled-data 
systems are found in Araki and Ite (1993), Yamamoto (1994), Yamamoto and 
Araki (1994), and Yamamoto and Khargonekar (1996). 

More material on the z-transform is given in Jury (1982). The modified 
z-transform is discussed in Jury (1958). Tables of modified z-transforms are also 
given in that book. 

Systems with multirate sampling were first analyzed in Kranc (1957). 
Additional results are given in Jury (1967a, 1967b}, Konar and Mahesh (1978), 
Whitbeck (1980), and Crochieve and Rabiner (1983). 


8 


Approximating Continuous- 
Time Controllers 


8.1 Introduction 


There are situations when a continuous-time controller is already available. 
A typical case is when an analog-control system is replaced by a computer- 
control system. It is then natural to try to convert the continuous-time con- 
troller to a diserete-time controller directly. A straightforward approach is to 
use a short sampling interval and to make some discrete-time approximations 
of the continuous-time controller. This approach is illustrated in Example 1.2. 
See, for example, Fig. 1.6, which compares a continuous-time controller with 
an approximating discrete-time controller. In Sec. 8.2 we will present several 
methods for approximating a continuous-time controller given in terms of their 
transfer functions. Similar methods for controllers given in state-space form 
are presented in Sec. 8.3. In Sec. 8.5 the results are used to obtain digital PID 
controllers. Some practical aspects of implementing a digital PID controller will 
aiso be discussed in that section. 


8.2 Approximations Based on Transfer Functions 


This section assumes that a continuous-time controller is given as a transfer 
function, G(s). It is desired to find an algorithm for a computer so that the digital 
system approximates the transfer function G(s) (see Fig, 8.1). This problem is 
interesting for implementation of botb analog controllers and digital filters. The 
approximation may be done in many different ways. Digital implementation 
includes a data reconstruction, which also can be made in different ways—for 
example, zero- or first-order hold. 
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H(z) = G(s) 


Figure 8.1 Approximating a continuous-time tranafer function, G(s), using 
a computer. 


Differentiation and Tustin Approximations 


A transfer function represents a differential equation. It is natural to obtain a 
difference equation by approximating the derivatives with a forward difference 
(Euler's method) 


x(t) x(t+h)-a(t} g-1 


px(t} = PrE z ~y n x(t) 
or a backward difference 
_ ax(t)  x(t)-x(t-h)_ g-1 
pat) = as k = P 


In the transform variables, this corresponds to replacing s by (z - 1)/k 
or (z — 1)/zh. Section 2.8 shows that the variables z and s are related in some 
respects as z = exp(sh). The difference approximations correspond to the series 
expansions 


z=% 14 sh (Euler’s method} (8.1) 


z= of ey l {Backward difference} (8.2) 


Another approximation, which corresponds to the trapezoidal method for 
numerical integration, is 


sh fe 1 +sh/2 
1~sh/2 


(Trapezoidal method) (8.3) 


In digital-control context, the approximation in (8.3) is often called Tustin’s 
approximation, or the bilinear transformation. Using the approximation meth- 
ods above, the pulse-transfer function H(z) is obtained by simply replacing the 
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Forward differences Backward differences Tustin 


Figure 8.2 Mapping of the stability region in the s-plane on the z-plane 
for the transformations (8.4), (8.5), and (8.6). 


argument s in G(s) by s’, where 


s = i (Forward difference or Euler’s method) (8.4) 

s = ea (Backward difference} {8.5) 

S= 2 zi {Tustin’s approximation) (8.6) 
h zt] PP 


Hence 


The methods are very easy to apply even for hand calculations. Figure 8.2 shows 
how the stahility region Res < 0 in the s-plane is mapped on the z-plane for 
the mappings (8.4), (8.5), and (8.6). 

With the forward-difference approximation it is thus possible that a sta- 
ble continuous-time system is mapped into an unstable discrete-time system. 
When the hackward approximation is used, a stable continuous-time system 
will always give a stable discrete-time system. There are, however, also un- 
stable continuous-time systems that are transformed inte stable discrete-time 
systems, Tustin’s approximation has the advantage that the left half-s-plane 
is transformed into the unit disc. Stahle continuous-time systems are there- 
fore transformed into stable sampled systems, and unstahle continuous-time 
systems are transformed into unstable discrete-time systems. 


Frequency Prewarping 


One problem with the approximations discussed earlier is that the frequency 
scale is distorted. For instance, if it is desired to design band-pass or notch 
filters, the digital filters obtained by the approximations may not give the correct 
frequencies for the band-pass or the notches. This effect is called frequency 
warping. Consider an approximation obtained by Tustin’s approximation. The 
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Approximation 


Figure 8.3 Frequency distortion (warping) obtained with approximation. 


transmission of sinusoids for the digital filter is given by 


1. , 2 g- 
Hei") =- (1 _ eo tah) Gin. o 1 
iwh h eth + 7 


The first two factors are due to the sample-and-hold operations; compare with 
(7.28), The argument of G is 


9 gph -1 >) gieh{2 _ ge tense Ji wh 

heh i heye ahi h (F) 
The frequency scale is thus distorted, Assume, for example, that the continuous- 
time system blocks signals at the frequency œ’, Because of the frequency distor- 
tion, the sampled system will instead block signal transmission at the frequency 
©, where 


That is, 


2). fah\ f, (oth)? 
w= > tan (SF) =e h1- i (8.7) 


This expression gives the distortion of the frequency scale (see Fig. 8.3). It 
follows from (8.7} that there is no frequency distortion at œ = 0 and that the 
distortion is small if wh is small. It is easy to introduce a transformation that 
eliminates the scale distortion at a specific frequency @, by modifying Tustin’s 
transformation from (8.6) to the transformation 


; Wy a-~] 


= : = in with i . 
= CREES {Tustin with prewarping) (8.8) 
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From (8.8}, it follows that 
H{e™*\ = fia) 


that is, the continuous-time filter and its approximation have the same value 
at the frequency œ. There is, however, still a distortion at other frequencies. 


Example 8.1 Frequency prewarping 
Assume that the integrator 


should be implemented as a digital filter. Using the transformation of (8.6) without 
prewarping pives 


i A z+l 
A zl 
Prewarping gives 
tan (wh/2} zt+1 
Hp{z) = tan (wh/2) z+ 1 
wy z-l1 
The frequency function of Hp is 
wh, _ tan (@yh/2) e*l tan(w,h/2) 1 
Ay fe )=—_ - + = aa Teee 
wy got | ay itan (wh /2} 
thus G (iw) and Hp (e*} are equal for @ = ah. a 


Step Invariance 


Another way to generate approximations is to use the ideas developed in Chap- 
ter 2. In this way it is possible to obtain approximations that give correct values 
at the sampling instants for special classes of input signals. For example, if the 
input signal is constant over the sampling intervals, Table 2.1 or Eq. (2.30) give 
an appropriate pulse-transfer function A {z) for a given transfer function G(s). 
Because this relation gives the correet values of the output when the input sig- 
nal is a piecewise constant signal that changes at the sampling instants, it is 
called step invariance. 


Ramp Invariance 


The notion of step invariance is ideally suited to describe a system where the 
input signal is generated by a computer, because the input signal is then con- 
stant over the sampling period. The approximation is, however, not so good 
when dealing with input signals that are continuous. In this case it is much 
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better to use an approximation where the input signal is assumed to vary lin- 
early between the sampling instants. The approximation obtained is called ramp 
invariance because it gives the values of the output at the sampling instants 
exactly for ramp signals. It is identical to predictive first-order-hold sampling 
that was discussed in Sec. 7.5. Notice that hecause of the predictive nature of 
ramp invariance there must be one delay in the controller; see Sec. 7.5. 


Comparison of Approximations 


The step-invariant method is not suitable for approximation of continuous-time 
transfer functions. The reason is that the approximation of the phase curve 
iş unnecessarily poor. Both Tustin’s method and the ramp-invariant method 
give better approximations. Tustin’s method is a little simpler than the ramp- 
invariant method. The ramp-invariant method does give correct sampled poles. 
This is not the case for Tustin’s method. This difference is particularly impor- 
tant when implementing notch filters where Tustin’s method gives a frequency 
distortion. Another drawback with Tustin’s methad is that very fast poles of the 
continuous-time system appear in sampled poles close to z = —1, which will give 
rise to ringing in the digital filter. The different approximations are illustrated 
by an example. 


Example 8.2 Sampled approximations of transfer function 
Consider a continuous-time system with the transfer function 


G(s) - {s+ 1)*(s* + 2s + 400} 
“  (s +5)#(9? + Zs + 100}(s* + 3s + 2500) 

Let A(z} be the pulse-transfer function representing the algorithm in Fig. 8.1. The 

transmission properties of the digital filter in Fig. 8.1 depend on the nature of the 

D-A converter, If it is assumed that the converter keeps the output constant be- 

tween the sampling periods, the transmission properties of the filter are described 

by 


where the pulse-transfer function H depends on the approximation used. Figure 8.4 
shows Bode diagrams of H for the different digital filters obtained by step equiva- 
lence, ramp equivalence, and Tustin’s method. The sampling period is 0.03 s in all 
cases. This implies that the Nyquist frequency is 105 rad/s. All methods except 
Tuatin’s give a good approximation of the amplitude curve. The frequency distor- 
tion by Tustin’s method is noticeable at the notch at 20 rad/s and very clear at the 
resonance at 50 rad/s. 

The step-equivalence method gives a noticeable phase error, This corresponds 
approximately to a time delay of half a sampling interval. Ramp equivalence gives 
a negligible phase error. The phase curve for Tustin’s approximation also deviates 
because of the frequency warping. Notice that all approximations suffer from the 
time delay due to the sample and hold. Ramp equivalence gives the best approxi- 
mation of both amplitude and phase. a 
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Figure 8,4 Bode diagrams of a continuous-time transfer function G(s) 
and different sampled approximations H(e**), continuous-time transfer func- 
tion (solid), ramp invariance (dashed-dotted), step invariance {dashed}, and 
Tuatin’s approximation (dotted). 


Antialiasing Filters 


The consequences of aliasing and the importance of antialiasing filters were 
discussed in Sec. 7.4. Choice of sampling rate and antialiasing filters is impor- 
tant in digital systems that are based on translation of analog design. Some 
consequences of the selection of sampling rates have been discussed previously. 
The sampling rate must be so large that the errors due to the approximation 
are negligible. 

The necessity of taking the antialiasing filter into account in the control de- 
sign can be determined from the results of Sec. 7.4. In general, the antialiasing 
filter must be taken into consideration when making the design of the controller. 


Selection of Sampling Interval 


The choice of sampling period depends on many factors. One way to determine 
the sampling period is to use continuous-time arguments, The sampled system 
can be approximated by the hold circuit, followed by the continuous-time system. 
For small sampling periods, the transfer function of the hold circuit can be 
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approximated as 


l~e 1-14 sh — (sh)? /2+- F h, 
sho sh 7 2 


The first two terms correspond to the series expansion of exp(—sh/2). That is, 
for small A, the hold can be approximated by a time delay of half a sampling 
interval. Assume that the phase margin can be decreased by 5° to 15°, This 
gives the following rule of thumb: 


hi, = 0.15 to 0.5 


where @, is the crossover frequency (in radians per second) of the continuous- 
time system. This rule gives quite short sampling periods. The Nyquist fre- 
quency will be about 5 to 20 times larger than the crossover frequency. 


Example 8.3 Digital redesign of lead compensator 


Consider the system in Example A.2, which is a normalized model of a motor. The 
closed-loop transfer function 


4 
Geis) = s+ 2644 


is obtained with the lead compensator 


s+l 


G(s) = 4 — (8.9) 


The closed-loop system has a damping of { = 0.5 and a natural frequency of @ = 
4 rad/s. The objective is now to find H(z) in Fig. 8.5, which approximates (8.9). 
Euler’s method gives the approximation 


z-l+h _, 2-(I-h) 


H = 4 Hf 
e(z) z-1+2h z—{1-2h) (8.10) 
while Tustin’s approximation gives 
(2+hA)z-2+h 2+h z-(2-h)/(2+h) 
HAp(z} = 4 ———______ - 4 2 EU 
r(e} (2+ 2h)z -2 + 2h EPT z- (1-A (+A) 
e(kh) u(t) y(t) 


u(t) 


Figure 8.5 Digital control of the motor example. 
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Figure 8.6 Process output, y(t}, when the motor is controlled using the 
compensator of (8.10) when k = 0.1 (dashed-dotted}, 0.25 (solid), and 0.5 
(dotted). The control signal is shown for A = 0.25. For comparison, the con- 
tinuous-time signals are also shown (dashed). 


Finally, zero-order-hold sampling of (8.9) gives 


dz - 2(1 +e”) z-0.5({1 + e77) 
Hal) ge = 4 a 
All approximations have the form 


boz + by 
2+0 


H(z) 


The crossover frequency of the continuous-time process in cascade with the 
compensator (8.9} is œ, = 1.6 rad/s. The earlier rule of thumh gives a sampling 
period of about 0.1 to 0.3 s. 

Figure 8.6 shows the control signal and the process output when Euler’s 
approximation has been used for different sampling times. The other approxima- 
tions give similar results. The closed-loop system has a satisfactory behavior for 
all compensators when the sampling time is short. The rule of thumb also gives 
reasonable values for the sampling period. The overshoot when A - 0.5 is about 
twice as large as for the continuous-time compensator. In the example, the change 
in w, occurs at a sampling instant. This is not true in practice, and there may be 
a delay in the response of at most one sampling period. E 


8.3 Approximations Based on State Models 


In this section we will make discrete-time approximations of controllers de- 
scribed by continuous-time state-space models. State-feedback controllers can 
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be regarded as generalized P-controllers. The formulation of the problem as- 
sumes that the process is described by the equations 


dx 
q 7 fet Bu (8.11) 
y= Cx 


where all the states are assumed to be measurable. By using a controller of the 
form 


u(t) = Mult) — L(t) (8.12) 


it is possible to place the poles of the closed-loop system arbitrarily if the system 
is controllable. The controller in (8.12) can be implemented in digital form by 
sampling the states and holding the control signal constant over the sampling 
intervals, This is how the control is done in Example 1.2. If the sampling period 
is increased, then the behavior of the closed-loop system starts to deteriorate. It 
is, however, possible to modify the controller in order to improve the performance 
of the closed-loop system. Assume that the discrete-time controller is 


u(kh) = Mu,(kk) — Lx{kh} (8.13) 


One way to solve the problem is to design the controller in (8.12) using sampled- 
data theory. This is done in Chapter 4. Here, an approximate method is used to 
translate the controller in (8.12) into discrete-time form. 

Controlling (8.11) with the continuous-time controller in (8.12) gives the 
closed-loop system 


a = (A-BL)x+ BMu, = Ax + BMu, 


y= Cx 


If u,(¢) is constant over one sampling period, then this equation can be inte- 
grated; this gives 


x{kh + h) = O,x{kA) + V,Mu,(kh) (8.14) 
where 


Q, = g^h 
h 
T. = | e^ ds B 
0 
If the discrete-time controller in (8.13) is used to control (8.11), then 


x(kh +h) = (®-TL)x(kh) +T ue{kh) (8.15) 
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where ® and T are the system matrices obtained when (8.11) is sampled. It is 
in general not possible to choose L such that 

%,=%-TL 


However, we can make a series expansion and equate terms of different 
powers of $. Assume that 


L= Ly + Lyh/2 
then 
@, =I +(A—BL)h + (A? -BLA -ABL + (BL) nea + 
and 
@-TLw1+(A-BLo}h + (A? -ABL — BL, )h7/2+ - 


The systems (8.14) and (8.15) have the same poles up to and including 
order h? when 


L=L(I+(A-BL)h/2) (8.16) 


Without modification of L the poles are the same up to and including order h. 
The modification of M is determined by assuming that the steady-state 
values are the same for {8.14} and (8.15). Let the reference value be constant 
and assume that the steady-state value of the state is x°, This gives the relations 
(I -,)x° = TeMu 
and 
(7 - (@-TE))x° = Tiu, 


The series expansions of the left-hand sides of these two relations are equal 
for powers of A up to and including 42. Now determine M such that the series 
expansione of the right-hand sides are the same for h and h?. Assume that 


M = My + Mihi? 
then 
T.M © BMh+(A-BL)BMh?/2+..- 
and 
TM x BMoh + (BM, +ABMp)h2/2+-- 
This gives 


= (I - LBh/2)M (8.17) 


The modifications (8.16) and (8.17) are easily computed using the contin- 
uous-time system and the continuous-time controller. 
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Figure 8.7 Digital control of the double integrator (solid) using the control 
law in (8.19) when A = 0,5. The continuous-time response when using (8,19) 
is shown by the dashed curves. 


Example 8.4 Modification of a state-feedback controller 
The system in Example A.1 is the double integrator; that is, the system is defined 


by the matrices 
0 
s = (1 and C= (1 0) 


a= (o a) 
Let the continuous-time controller be 
u(t) = u, (f) - í 11 ) x(6) (8.18) 
Figure 8.7 shows the behavior when the sampled controller 
u(kh) = u.(kh) - 11 x(kh} (8.19) 
is used when / = 0.5. Using the modifications in (8.16) and (8.17}, we get 


L= (1-05 1) 


. (8.20) 
M =1-05h 
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Figure 8.8 Control of the double integrator using the modified controller 


in (8.20) when A = 0.5 (solid). The continuous-time response when using 
(8.18) is also shown (dashed). 


Figure 8.8 shows the behavior when the modified controller is used for A = 0.5; 
there is an improvement compared with the unmodified controller However, the 
sampling period cannot he increased much further before the closed-loop behavior 
starts to deteriorate, even when the modified controller is used. The example shows 
that a simple modification can have a large influence on the performance. a 


8.4 Frequency-Response Design Methods 


This chapter has so far shown how continuous-time controllers can be translated 
into discrete-tirne forms. This section discusses how continuous-time frequency- 
design methods can be used to design discrete-time controllers. 
Frequency-design methods based on Bode and Nichols plots are useful 
for designing compensators for systems described by transfer functions. The 
usefulness of the methods depends on the simplicity of drawing the Bode plots 
and on rules of thumb for choosing the compensators. The Bode plots are easy 
to draw because the transfer functions are in general rational functions in ia, 
except for pure time delays. Frequency curves for discrete-time systems are more 
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difficult to draw because the pulse-transfer functions are not rational finetions 
in i, but in exp{iw@h). The w-transform method is one way to circumvent this 
difficulty. The method can be summarized into the following steps: 


1, Sample the continuous-time system that should be controlled using a zero- 
order-hold circuit. This gives H(z). 


2. Introduce the variable 


z-1 
zt+1 


wee 
hk 
[compare (8.6)]. Transform the pulse-transfer function ef the process into 


the w-plane giving 


— lewis 
1-12 


For z = exp(i@h} then 
.2 . 
waits tan(@h/2) = iv 


(compare frequency prewarping in Sec.8.2). The transformed transfer func- 
tion H’(iv) is a rational function in iv, 


3. Draw the Bode plot of H’{iv) and use conventional methods to design a 
compensator H: (rv) that gives desired frequency domain properties. The 
distortion of the frequency scale between v and @ must be taken into 
account when deciding, for instance, crossover frequency and bandwidth. 


4, Transform the compensator back into the z-plane and implement H(z) as 
a discrete-time system. 


The advantage with the w-transform method is that conventional Bode 
diagram techniques can he used to make the design. One difficulty is to handle 
the distortion of the frequency scale and to choose the sampling interval. 


8.5 Digital PID-Controllers 


Many practical control problems are solved by PID-controllers. The “textbook” 
version of the PID-controller can be described by the equation 


u(t) = K Ca + zl e(s}ds + Ty n) (8.21) 


where error e is the difference between command signals u, {the set point) and 
process output y (the measured variable). K is the gain or proportional gain 
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of the controller, T, the integration time or reset time, and Ty the derivative 
time. The PID-controller was originally implemented using analog technology 
that went through several development stages, that is, pneumatic valves, re- 
lays and motors, transistors, and integrated circuits. In this development much 
know-how was accumulated that was embedded into the analog design. Today 
virtually all PID-controllers are implemented digitally. Early implementations 
were often a pure translation of (8.21), which left out many of the extra features 
that were incorporated in the analog design. In this section we will discuss the 
digital PID-controller in some detail. This is a good demonstration that a good 
controller is not just an Implementation of a “textbook” algorithm. It is also a 
good way to introduce some of the implementation issues that will be discussed 
in depth in Chapter 9. 


Modification of Linear Response 


A pure derivative cannot, and should not be, implemented, because it will give a 
very large amplification of measurement noise. The gain of the derivative must 
thus be limited. This can be done by approximating the transfer function sTy 
as follows: 


sta 


Ty — 4 
SaN Ty sTy/N 


The transfer function on the right approximates the derivative well at low fre- 
quencies but the gain is limited to N at high frequencies. N is typically in the 
range of 3 to 20. l 

In the work with analog controllers it was also found advantageous not ta 
let the derivative act on the command signal. Later it was also found suitable 


to let only a fraction 6 of the command signal act on the proportional part. The 
PID-algorithm then becomes 


U(s)=K (buts —Y(s}+ F (Ufs) — Y(s)) - DEN vis) (8.22) 


where U, U., and Y denote the Laplace transforms of u, u,, and y. The idea 
of providing different signal paths for the process output and the command 
signal is a good way to separate command signal response from the response 
to disturbances, Alternatively it may be viewed as a way to position the closed- 
loop zeros. There are also several other variations of the PID-algorithm that 
are used in commercial systems. An extra first-order lag may be used in series 
with the controller to obtain a high-frequency roll-off. In some applications it 
has also been useful to include nonlinearities, The proportional term Ke can be 
replaced by Kele| and a dead zone can also be included. 


Discretization 


The controller described by (8.22) can be discretized using any of the standard 
methods such as Tustin’s approximation or ramp equivalence. Because the PID- 
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controller is so simple, there are some special methods that are used. The fol- 
lowing is a popular approximation that is very easy to derive, The proportional 
part 


P(t) = K (bue(t) - 70) 
requires no approximation because it is a purely static part. The integral term 
K E 
I(t) = = | e(s) ds 
Ti 


is approximated by a forward approximation, that is, 


K 
lHkh + h) = Hkh) + s 


i 


e(kh) (8.23) 


The derivative part given by 


dy 


— —— = -ÄT 
+ D dy 


is approximated by taking backward differences. This gives 


T; KT,N 


Dikh) = pg PR-H- TN (v(eh} - y(kh— h)) 


This approximation has the advantage that it is always stable and that the 
sampled pole goes to zero when Ty goes to zero, Tustin’s approximation gives 
an approximation such that the pole instead goes to = —1 as Ty goes to zero, 
The control signal is given as 


u{kh) = P(kh) + Hkh) + Dikh) (8.24) 
This approximation has the pedagogical advantage that the proportional, inte- 


gral, and derivative terms are obtained separately. The other approximations 
give similar results. They can all be represeuted as 


R(q)u(kh) = T(q)u.(kh) — S(q)y(kh) (8,25) 


where the polynomials R, S, and T are of second order. The polynomial R has 
the form 


R(q) = (g - 1)(q- aa) (8.26) 


The number ag and the coefficients of the polynomials S and T obtained for 
different. approximation methods are given in Table 8.1. 
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Table 8.1 Coefficients in different approximations of the continuous-time 
PID-controller. 


Special Tustin Ramp Equivalence 
so K(1L+ bg) K(1+5,+ 6g} 
s -K(L+ag+2by-b) — -K (1+ ag + 2bg- bill- aa)) 
$9 K (ag t+ ba- bita) K lag + ba- biaa) 
ty) Kb K(b+b,) 
t -K(b(1+ aa) ~ bi) -K (B(1+ a4) - b,(1-a4)) 
tz Kag(d— 0) Kag(b - bj) 

Ta 2Ta — NA Nh 

“¢ Whe T, OT; + Nh “xp (-F) 
ba Naa AT A ~ aa) 
nt h A 

T; 2T; 2T, 


Incremental Algorithms 


Equation (8.24) is called a position algorithm or an absolute algorithm. The 
reason is that the output of the controller is the absolut value of the control 
signal, for instance, a valve position. In some cases it is advantageous to move 
the integral action outside the control algorithm. This is natural when a stepper 
motor is used. The output of the controller should then represent the increments 
of the control signal, and the motor implements the integrator. Another case is 
when an actuator with pulse-width control is used. 

To cbtain an incremental algorithm the control algorithm is rewritten so 
that its output is the increment of the control signal. Because it follows from 


(8.26) that the polynomial R in (8.25) always has a factor {q — 1) this is easy 
to do. Introducing 


Au(kh)} = u(kh) - u{kh - h) 
we get 
(q- ag)Au(kh +h) = T(g)u-(kh) — S(q)y(kh) 


This is called the incremental form of the controller, A drawback with the in- 
cremental algorithm is that it cannot be used for P- or PD-controllers. If this is 
attempted the controller will be unable to keep the reference value, because an 
unstable mode z — 1 is canceled. 
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Integrator Windup 


A controller with integral action combined with an actuator that becomes satu- 
rated can give some undesirable effects. If the control errer is so large that the 
integrator saturates the actuator, the feedback path will be broken, because the 
actuator will remain saturated even if the process output changes. The inte- 
grator, being an unstable system, may then integrate up to a very large value. 
When the error is finally reduced, the integral may be so large that it takes 
considerable time until the integral assumes a normal value again. This effect 
is called integratur windup. The effect is illustrated in Fig. 8.9. 

There are several ways to avoid integrator windup. One possibility is to 
stop updating the integral when the actuator is saturated. Another method is 
illustrated by the block diagram in Fig. 8.10(a). In this system an extra feedback 
path is provided by measuring the actuator output and forming an error signal 
(es) as the difference between the actuator output (u,) and the controller output 
{v} and feeding this error back to the integrator through the gain 1/T;. The 
error signal e, is zero when the actuator is not saturated, When the actuator is 
saturated the extra feedback path tries to make the error signal e, equal zero, 
This means that the integrator is reset, so that the controller output is at the 
saturation limit. The integrator is thus reset to an appropriate value with the 
time constant T,, which is called the tracking-time constant. The advantage with 
this scheme for antiwindup is that it can be applied to any actuator, that is, not 
only a saturated actuator but also an actuator with arbitrary characteristics, 
such as a dead zone or an hysteresis, as long as the actuator output is measured. 
If the actuator output is not measured, the actuator can be modeled and an 


Output 


Input 


0 20 40 60 80 
Time 


Figure 8.9 Illustration of integrator windup. The dashed lines show the 
response with an ordinary PID-controller. The solid lines show the improve- 
ment with a controller having antiwindup. 
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Actuator 


Actuator model Actuator 


Figure 8,10 Controller with antiwindup, A system in which the actuator 
output is measured is shown in (a) and a system in which the actuator output 
is estimated from a mathematical model is shown in (b). 


equivalent signal can be generated from the model, as shown in Fig. 8.10{b). 
Fignre 8.9 shows the improved behavior with controllers having an anti-windup 
scheme. Antiwindup is further discussed in Sec. 9.4. 


Operational Aspects 


Practically all P!D-controllers can run in two modes: manual and automatic. 
In manual mode the controller output is manipulated directly by the opera- 
tor, typically by push buttons that increase or decrease the controller output. 
The controllers may also operate in combination with other controllers, as in 
a cascade or ratio connection, or with nonlinear elements such as multipliers 
and selectors. This gives rise to more operational modes, The controllers also 
have parameters that can be adjusted in operation. When there are changes of 
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(a) 
: 
-oO 
MO 


AG 


Figure 8.11 Controllers with bumpleas transfer from manual to automatic 
mode. The controller in {a} is incremental. The controllers in (b) and (c) are 
special forms of position algorithms. The controller in (c) has antiwindup 
(MCU = Manual Control Unit). 


modes and parameters, it is essential to avoid switching transients. The way 
mode switchings and parameter changes are made depends on the structure 
chosen for the controller. 


Bumpless transfer. Because the controller is a dynamic system it is 
necessary to make sure that the state of the system is correct when switching the 
controller between manual and automatic mode. When the system is in manual 
mode, the controller produces a control signal that may be different from the 
manually generated control signal. It is necessary to make sure that the value 
of the integrator is correct at the time of switching. This is called bumpless 
transfer. Bumpless transfer is easy to obtain for a controller in incremental 
form. This is shown in Fig. 8.11{a). The integrator is provided with a switch so 
that the signals are either chosen from the manual or the automatic increments. 
Because the switching only influences the increments, there will not be any large 
transients, A related scheme for a position algorithm is shown in Fig. 8.11(b). In 
this case the integral action is realized as positive feedback around a first-order 
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Figure 8,12 PID-controlier with bumpless switching between manual and 
automatic control. 


system. The transfer function from v to u is 


1 _14+s8f; 
1- y a 
1+sf} 


For simplicity the filters are shown in continuous-time form. In a digital system 
they are of course realized as sampled systems. The system can also be provided 
with an antiwindup protection, as shown in Fig, 8.11(c). A drawback with this 
scheme is that the PID-controller must be of the form 


(14+ sT/)(1+ sf) 
G(s) = K’ — m A 


(8.27) 
which is less general than (8.22). Moreover the reset-time constant is equal 
to T;. More elaborate schemes have to be used for general PID-algorithms on 


position form. Such a controller is built up of a manual control module and a 
PID-module, each having an integrator. See Fig. 8.12. 


Bumpless Parameter Changes 


A controller is a dynamic system. A change of the parameters of a dynamic 
system will naturally result in changes of its output even if the input is kept 
constant. Changes in the output can in some cases be avoided by a simultaneous 
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change of the state of the system. The changes in the output will also depend on 
the chosen realization, With a PID-controller it is natural to require that there 
be no drastic changes in the output if the parameters are changed when the 
error is zero. This will obviously hold for all incremental algorithms, because the 
output of an merementa] algorithm is zero when the input is zero irrespective of 
the parameter values. It also holds for a position algorithm with the structure 
shown in Figs. 8.11(b) and (c). For a position algorithm it depends, however, on 
the implementation. Assume, for example, that the state is chosen as 


xy = fe) ds 


when implementing the algorithm. The integral term is then 


K 
T= — 
T; 
Any change of K or T, will then result in a change of J. To avoid bumps when 
the parameters are changed it is therefore essential tbat the state be chosen as 


_ f Kis) 
Ky -f Ti O 


when implementing the integral term. 


Tuning 


A PID-controller has parameters K, Ti, Ta, Ta, b, N, tlw, and nigh that must 
be chosen. The primary parameters are K, T., and Ty. Parameter N can often 
be given a fixed default value, for example, N = 10. The tracking-time constant 
(T,) is often related to the integration time (7;). In some implementations it 
has to be equal to Tj; in other cases it can be chosen as 0.1 to 0.5 times T,. The 
Parameters How and thigh Should be chosen close to the true saturation limits. 
If the process dynamics and the disturbances are known parameters, then 
K, T., and Tz can be computed using the design methods of Chapters 4, 5, 11, 
and 12. Some special methods have, however, been developed to tune the PID- 
parameters experimentally. The behavior of the discrete-time PID-controller is 
very close to the analog PID-controller if the sampling interval is short. The 
traditional tuning rules for continuous-time controllers can thus be used. There 
are two classical heuristic rules due to Ziegler and Nichols (1942) that can be 


used to determine the controller parameters: the step-response method and the 
ultimate-sensitivity method. 


The step-response method. In this method the unit step response of the 
open-loop process is determined experimentally. The technique can be applied to 
processes whose step response is monotone or essentially monotone apart from 
an initial nonminimum phase characteristic. To use the method the tangent to 
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y(t) 


Slope K 


L 


Figure 8.13 Determination of parameters a = RL and L from the unit 
step response to be used in Ziegler-Nichels step-response method. 


the step response that has the steepest slope is drawn and the intersections of 
the tangent with the axes are determined. See Fig. 8.13. The controller param- 
eters are then obtained from Table 8.2. The Ziegler-Nichols rule was designed 
to give good response to load disturbances. It does, however, give fairly low 
damping of the dominant poles. 

Parameter L is called the apparent deadtime. For stable processes param- 
eter T', which is called the apparent-time constant, can also be determined from 
a step response of the open-loop system.. 


The ultimate-sensitivity method In this method the key idea is to de- 
termine the point where the Nyquist curve of the open-loop system intersects 
the negative real axis. This is done by connecting the controller to the process 
and setting the parameters so that pure proportional control is obtained. The 
gain of the controller is then increased until the closed-loop system reaches the 
stability limit. The gain (K,,) when this occurs and the period of the oscillation 
(T,,) are determined. These parameters are called ultimate gain and ultimate 
period. The controller parameters are then given by Table 8.3. 


Assessment The Ziegler-Nichols tuning rules are conceptually attrac- 
tive. Process dynamics is characterized by two parameters that are easy to de- 
termine experimentally and the controller parameters are then obtained from 


Table 8.2 PID parameters obtained from 
the Ziegler-Nichols step-response method. 


Controller Type K T, Ty 


P Ia 
PI 09/a 3L 
PID 12/a 2L O5L 
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Table 8.3 PID parameters obtained fram 
Ziegler-Nichols ultimate-sensitivity method. 


Controller Type K T, Ti 
P 0.5K, 
PI 045K, Ta/1.2 
PID 06K, T,/2 T,/8 


simple tables. Because of this the rules have been very popular; they are the 
basis for much of practical controller tuning. The Ziegler-Nichols rules do how- 
ever have some very serious drawbacks. The closed-loop systems obtained with 
the rules have very low relative damping typically ahout ¢ œ 0.2. The tuning 
rules do not give all controller parameters, and the integrations time is always 
four times the derivative time. The damping can be improved by modifying the 
numerical values in the tables. To characterize process dynamics by two param- 
eters is quite crude. More parameters are required for improved tuning. Much 
can be gained by also including the static gain Kp of a process. Tuning rules 
of the Ziegler-Nichols type should therefore be used with care. They can give a 
rough approximation but the tuning can often be improved. 


Selection of Sampling Interval 


When DDC-control was first introduced, computers were not as powerful as 
they are today. Long sampling intervals were needed to handle many loops, The 
following recommendations for the most common process variables are given for 
DDC-control. 


Type of variable Sampling time, s 


Flow 1-4 
Level 5-10 
Pressure 1-5 
Temperature 10-20 


Commercial digital controllers for few loops often have a short fixed-sampling 
intervai on the order of 200 ms. This implies that the controllers can be regarded 
as continuous-time controllers, and the continuous-time tuning rules may be 
used. Several rules of thumb for choosing the sampling period for a digital PID- 
controller are given in the literature. There is a significant difference between 
PI- and PID-controllers. For Pl-controllers the sampling period is related to the 
integration time. A typical rule of thumb is 


a = 0.1 to 0.3 
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When Ziegler-Nichols tuning is used this impties 


x 0.3 to l 


al a 


or 


h 
— z Îltol3 
T, 00 


With PID-control the critical issue is that the sampling period must be so short 
that the phase lead is not adversely affected by the sampling. This implies that 
the sampling period should be chosen so that the number AN / T4 is in the range 
of 0.2 to 0.6. With N = 10 this means that for Ziegler-Nichols tuning the ratio 
A/L is between 0.01 and 0.06. This gives 


AN 
T7 0.2 to 0.6 


d 


Significantly shorter sampling periods are thus required for controllers with 
derivative action. If computer time is at a premium, it is advantageous tò use 
the sampled-data design methods used in this book. 


Computer Code 


A typical computer code for a discrete PID-controller is given in Listing 8.1 
on page 318. The discretization of the integral term is made using a forward 
difference. The derivative term is approximated using a backward difference. 
The calculation PID-Init is made initially only. This saves computing time. In 
a real system these calculations have to be made each time the parameters are 
changed. The code given admits bumpless parameter changes if b = 1. When 
b Æ 1 the proportional term (P) is different from zero in steady state. To ensure 
bumpless parameter changes it is necessary that the quantity P + I is invariant 
to parameter changes. This means that the state I has to be changed as follows: 


Frew = Jaa + Kola (Boiatte -y) - Knew (Onewtte -= y) (8.28) 


Word length and integration offset. The integral part in digital PID- 
controllers is approximated as a sum. Computational problems, such as inte- 
gration offset, may then oceur due to the finite precision in the representation 
in the computer. Assume that there is an error, e(kh). The integrator term is 
then increased at each sampling time with [see (8.23)] 


= e(kh) 
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Listing 8.1 C code for PID-controller based on Tustin discretization. 
tinclude<Kernel .h> /* Import real-time primitives */ 

/* PID controller based on Tustin discretization */ 
struct PID_Data { 
struct { 
double uc: /* Input : Set point */ 
double y; /* Input : Measured variable *f 
double t; /* Output : Controller output af 
double v; /* Output : Limited controller output */ 
} Signals; 
struct { 
double I; /4+ Integral part */ 
double D; /* Derivative part +/ 
double yold, /*+ Delayed measured variable «f 
} States; 
struct { 
double K; /* Controller gain +/ 
double Ti; ‘+ Integral time +f 
double Td; /* Derivative time +f 
double Tt; /* Reset time */ 
double N; /*x Maximum derivative gain «/ 
double b; /* Fraction of setpoint in prop. term */ 
double ulow; /* Low output limit a} 
double uhigh; /* High output limit *f 
double h; /« Sampling period +/ 
double bi, ar, bd, ad; 
} Par; 
} pid_data; 


void PID_Init (struct PID_Data #data) 


{ 
data->Statas.I 
data->States .D 


data~>States.yold 


data->Par,.K = 
data->Par.Ti = 
data->Par Td = 
data->Par.Tt = 
data->Par.N = 
data->Par. b 
data->Par.ulow 


I 


= 0; 
= 0; 
= 0; 

4.4; 

0.4; 

O19: 

10; 

10; 

1; 

= -1; 


data->Par.uhigh = 1: 


data->Par h = 
data->Par bi = 
data->Par.ar = 
data->Par.bd = 


0,03; 


data->Par.K*data->Par .h/data->Par .Ti; 
data~>Par .h/data->Par.Tt; 
data~>Par.K+data->Par .Nédata->Par .Td/ 
(data->Par . Tdt+data->Par. N¢data->Par.h): 
data->Par ad = data->Par.Td/ (data->Par .Td+data->Par .N*data->Par.h); 
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Listing 8.1 (Continued) 
void PID CalculateQutput (struct PID_Data 4+data) { 


/* Proportional part */ 
double P = data->Par.k*(data->Par b*data->Signals.uc - 
data->Signals.y); 


/* Derivative part */ 
data-*>States.D = data->Par.ad + data~>States.D - 
data->Par.bd * (data->Signals.y - data->States.yold); 


{+ Calculate control signal «/ 
data->Signals.v = P + data—>States.I + data->States.D; 


/* Handle actuator limitations +/ 

if ( data->Signals.v < data->Par.ulow ) { 
data->Signals.u = data->Par.ulow; 

} else if ( data->Signals.v > data->Par.uhigh ) { 
data->Signals.u = data->Par,uhigh; 

+ else { 
data->Signals,y = data->Siguals.yv; 

} 

t 


void PID_UpdateStates (struct PID_Data *data) { 
/* Integral part */ 
data->States.I = data->States.I + 
data->Par.bi*(data->Signals.uc - data->Signala.y) + 
data->Par.ar*(data->Signals.u - data~>Signals.v); 


data->States.yold = data~>Sipnals.y; 
} 


void PID_Main{} { 
Kernel Time time; 


PID_Init (@pid_data) ; 
Kernel _CurrentTime(&time): /* Get current time «/ 
for (3:) { 

Kernel _IncTime{ktime, 1000 * pid_data.Par.h): 

/* Increment "time" with h*/ 
read_y(&(pid_data.Signals.y)}; 
read_uc(#(pid_data.Signals.uc)); 

PID_CalculateQutput (&pid_data) ; 
write_u(pid_data.Signals.u); 
PID_UpdateStates(#pid_data) ; 

Kernel _WaitUntil(time) ; f* Wait until "time" */ 
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Assume that the gain is small and that the reset time is large compared to the 
sampling time. The change in the output may then be smaller than the quan- 
tization step in the D-A converter. For instance, a 12-bit D-A converter (that 
is, a resolution of 1/4096) should give sufficiently good resolution for control 
purposes. Yet if K = A = 1 and T; = 3600, then any error less than 90% of the 
span of the A-D converter gives a calculated change in the integral part less 
than the quantization step. If the integral part is stored in the same precision 
as that of the D-A converter, then there will he an offset in the output. One way 
to avoid this is to use higher precision in the internal calculations. The results 
then have an error that is less than the quantization level of the output. Fre- 
quently at least 24 bits are used to implement the integral part in a computer, 
in order to avoid integration offset. 


8.6 Conclusions 


Different ways of translating a continuous-time controller to a digital controller 
have been presented. The prohlem is of substantial interest if an analog de- 
sign is available, and a digital solution is needed. Several methods to com- 
pute a pulse-transfer function that corresponds to the continuous-time transfer 
function have been discussed, based on step invariance, ramp invariance, and 
Tustin’s approximation. Tustin’s method is commonly used because of its sim- 
plicity. It does, however, distort the frequency scale of the filter. The method 
based on ramp invariance gives very good results and is only moderately more 
complicated than Tustin’s method, Digitel systems designed in this way are al- 
ways (slightly) inferior to analog systems because of the inherent time delay 
caused by the hold circuit. This time delay is approximately h/2. 

The translation methods work well if the sampling period is short. A good 
way to choose the sampling peried is to observe that the extra time delay de- 
creases the phase margin by w,h/2 radians or by 180w,/w, degrees, where w, 
is the crossover frequency. There are possibilities of creating better designs than 
those discussed in this chapter, as discussed in the following chapters. 


6.7 Problems 


8.1 Find how the left half-s-plane is transformed into the z-plane when using the map- 
pings in (8.4) to (8.6). 
8.2 Use different methods to make an approximation of the transfer function 
a 
G(s} = saa 
(a) Euler's method 
(b) Tustin’s approximation 


(c) Tustin’s approximation with prewarping if the warping frequency is @, = 4 
rad/s 
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8.3 The lead network given in (8.9) gives about 20° phase advance at œ, = 1.6 rad/s. 
Approximate the neiwork for A = 0.25 using 


(a) Euler's method 
(b) Backward differences 
{c) Tustin’s approximation 


(d} Tustin’s approximation with prewarping using @, = @, as the warping fre- 
quency 


(e) Zero-order-hold sampling 
Compute the phase of the approximated networks at z = exp(ia,h). 


8.4 Verify the calculations leading to the rule of thumb for the choice of the sampling 
interval given in Sec, 8.2. 


8.6 Show that (8.24) is obtained from (8.22) by approximating the integral part using 
Euler’s method and backward difference for the derivative part. Discuss advantages 
and disadvantages for each of the following cases. 


(a) The integral part is approximated using backward difference. 


(b) The derivative part is approximated using Euler's method. (Hint: Consider 
the case when Ty is small.} 


8.6 A continuous-time Pl-contreller is given by the transfer function 


1 


Use the bilinear approximation to find a discrete-time controlier. Find the relation 
hetween the continuous-time parameters K and T, and the corresponding discrete- 
time parameters in (8.24). 


8.7 Consider the tank system in Problem 2.10. Assume the following specifications for 
the closed-loop system: 
1, The steady-state error after a step in the reference value is zero. 
2. The crossover frequency of the compensated system is 0.025 rad/s. 
3. The phase margin is about 50°. 


(a) Design a Pl-controller such that the specifications are fulfilled. 


(b) Determine the poles and the zero of the closed-loop system. What is the damp- 
ing corresponding to the complex poles? 


{c} Choose a suitable sampling interval and approximate the continuous-time 
controller using Tustin’s method with warping. Use the crossover frequency 
as the warping frequency. 


(d) Simulate the system when the sampled-data controller is used. Compare with 
the desired response, that is, when the continuous-time controller is used. 


8.8 Make an approximation, analogous to (8.16} and (8.17), such that the modifications 
are valid for terms up to and including 3. 
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8.8 The normalized motor has a state-space representation given by (A.5). The control 
law 


u(t) = Mu, (¢) — zit) 


with M = 4 and L = (2 4 ) gives the continuous-time transfer function 


4 
s?4+as4+4 


from u, to y. This corresponds to ¢ = 0.75 and a = 2. 


(a) Make a sampled-data implementation of the controller. 
(b) Modify the control law using (8.16) and (8.17). 


{c) Simulate the controllers in (a) and (b) for different sampling periods and 
compare with the continuous-time controller, 


8.10 Given the continuous-time system 
dx -3 I 0 
d” 0 PE SE 
y= 1 0 x 
{a) Determine a continuous-time state-feedback controller 
u(t) = —Lx(t) 
such that the characteristic polynomial of the closed-loop system iz 
s” + Bs + 32 
A computer is then used to implement the controller as 
u(kh) = —Lx(kh) 


{b) Modify the controller using (8.16). 


(c) Simulate the controllers in (a} and (b) and decide suitable sampling intervals. 
Assume that x(0) = [1 0]. 


8.11 Use the w-plane method to design a compensator for the motor in Example 8.3 when 
h = 0.25. Design the compensator such that the transformed systam has a crossover 
frequency corresponding to 1.4 rad/s and a phase margin of 50°. Compare with 
the continuous-time design and the discrete-time approximations in Example 8.3. 
Investigate how long a sampling interval can be used for the w-plane method. 


8.12 Consider the continuous-time double integrator described by (A.2). Assume that a 
time-continuous design bas been made giving the controller 


u(t) = 2u, (t) - (1 2 | x(t) 


ant = Aift) + Bu(t} + K(y(t} - C&(2)) 
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(a) Assume that the controller should be implemented using a computer. Modify 
the controller (not the observer part} for the sampling interval k = 0.2 using 
(8.16) and (8.17). 


(b) Approximate the chserver using backward-dilference approximation. 
(c) Simulate the continuous-time controller and the discrete-time approximation. 


T T 
Let the initial values be x(0) = (1 1) and #(0) = (0 o) , 


8,13 Derive ramp-invariant approximations of the transfer function 


1 
G(s) = = 
and 
fij 
G(s) = 7 


8.14 Derive the ramp-invariant equivalent of the PID-controller. 


8.15 There are many different ways to sample a continuous-time system, The key differ- 
ence is the assumption made on the behavior of the control signal over the sampling 
interval. So far we have discussed step invariance and ramp invariance. Derive for- 
mula for impulse invariant sampling of the system (8.11) when the continuous-time 


signal is assumed to he a sequence of impulses that occur just after the sampling 
instants , 


8.16 Derive the impulse-invariant approximations of the transfer functions in Prob- 
lem 8,13. 


8.17 The frequency prewarping in Sec. 8.2 gives the correct transformation at one fre- 
quency along the imaginary axis. Derive the necessary warping transformation 
such that one point at an arbitrary ray through the origin is transformed correctly. 


8.8 Notes and References 


The problem of designing digital filters that implement analog-transfer func- 
tions approximately is discussed in the digital-filtering literature: Rabiner and 
Gold (1975}, Antoniou (1979), and Oppenheim and Schafer (1989). Interest- 
ing views on similarities and differences between digital signal processing and 
control theory are presented in Willsky (1979). A more control-criented pre- 
sentation of different approximations is found in Franklin and Powell (1989). 
Redesign of state feedback is discussed in more detail in Kuo (1980). 

Digital PID-controllers and their operational aspects are thoroughly dis- 
cussed in Goff (1966), Bristol (1977), Shinskey (1988), and Astrém and Hägg- 
lund (1995). The classical reference for tuning PYD-controllers is Ziegler and 
Nichols (1942). A modification of the rules by Ziegler and Nichols which takes 


the length of the sampling interval into account is given in Takahashi, Chan, 
and Auslander (1971), 
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Implementation of Digital 
Controllers 


9.1 Introduction 


Design of algorithms for computer control is discussed in the previous chap- 
ters. The problem of implementing a control algorithm on a digital computer 
is discussed in this chapter. The control algorithms obtained in the previous 
chapters are discrete-time dynamic systems. The key problem is to implement 
a discrete-time dynamic system using a digital computer. An overview of this 
problem is given in Sec. 9.2, which shows that it is straightforward to obtain 
a computer code from the discrete-time algorithm. There are, however, several 
issues that must be considered. It is necessary to take the interfaces to the sen- 
sors, the actuators, and the human operators into account. It is also necessary 
to consider the numerical precision required. 

The sensor interface is discussed in Sec. 9.3. This covers prefiltering and 
computational delays and shows that the computational delay depends critically 
on the details of the algorithm. Different ways to shorten the computational 
delay by reorganizing the code are discussed. Methods of filtering the signals 
effectively by introducing nonlinearities, which may reduce the influence of un- 
reliable sensors, are shown. This is one of the major advantages of computer 
control. Most theory in this book deals with linear theory. There are, however, 
a few nonlinearities such as actuator saturation that must be taken into ac- 
count. Different ways of handling these are discussed in Sec. 9.4, This leads to 
extensions of the methods for antireset windup used in classical process control. 

The operator interface is important factor; it is discussed in Sec. 9.5. This 
includes treatment of operational modes and different ways to avoid switch- 
ing transients. The information that should be displayed and different ways of 
influencing the control loop are also discussed. Digital computers offer many in- 
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teresting possibilities: so far they have been used only to a very modest degree. 
There are many opportunities for innovations in this field. It is important to 
have sound numerics in the control algorithm, which is the topic of Sec. 9.6. Ef- 
fects of a finite word length are also discussed. Realization of digital controllers 
is treated in Sec, 9.7. Programming of control algorithms is discussed in Sec, 9.8. 
For more ambitious systems in which parameters and control algorithms are 
changed on-line, it is necessary to understand concurrent programming. 


9.2 An Overview 


This section gives an overview of implementation of digital control laws. Dif- 
ferent representations of the control laws obtained from the design methods in 
Chapters 4, 5, and 8 are first given; the algorithms are then implemented. A list 
of some important problems is given. These problems are discussed in greater 
detail in the following sections. 


Different Representations of the Controller 


The design methods of the previous chapters give control laws in the form of a 
discrete-time dynamic system. Different representations are obtained, depend- 
ing on the approaches used. The design methods based on pole placement by 
state feedback in Sec. 4.5 give a controller of the form 


i(h|R) = â(klk - 1) + K (ylh) - 5(AlA - 1)) 


= L( xm k) -4 (e'2)) + Leuck) 
then oe ) (9.1) 


m(k + 1) = f (xm(t uelh) ) 


p(k + 1il} = Cå{k + M 


In this representation the state of the controller is £ and x,,, where < is an 
estimate of the process state, and x,, is the state of the model that generates 
the desired response to command signals u,. The form in (9.1) is called a state 
representation with an explicit observer because of the physical interpretation 
of the controller state. It is easy to include a nonlinear model for the desired 
state in this representation. 

If the function f in (9.1) is linear, the controller is a linear system with 
the inputs y and u, and the output u, Such a controller may be represented as 


x(k +1) = Fx(k) + Gy(k) + Gettefk) 


u(k) = Cx(k) + Dy(k) + Dyue(k) (9.2) 


where x is the state of the controller (see Problem 4.7). Equation (9.2) is a 
general-state representation of a discrete-time dynamic system. This form is 
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more compact than (9.1). The state does, however, not necessarily have a simple 
physical interpretation. 

The design methods for single-input-single-output systems discussed in 
Chapter 5, which are based on external models, give a controller in the form of 
a general input-output representation 


R(q)u(&) = T(q)uc(k} - S(q}y(k} (9.3) 


where Riq), S{q}, and Tiq) are polynomials in the forward-shift operator q. 
There are simple transformations between the different representations (com- 
pare with Chapter 2). 


Realization 


A control law is a dynamic system. Different realizations can be obtained by 
different choices of the state variables. The different representations are equiv- 
alent from an input-output point of view if we assume that the calculations are 
done with infinite precision. With finite precision in the calculations, the choice 
of the state-space representation is very important. Quantization and roundoff 
introduce nonlinearities. Linear and nonlinear operations do not commute. For 
instance, O(a + b) # O(a) + Q(b), where Q{-) represents the quantization of a 
signal. It is thus important in which order different operations are done when 
an algorithm is implemented. A bad choice of the representation may give a 
controller that is sensitive to errors in the computations. 

It is very important that the controller is transformed into a robust form 
before the controller is implemented as a computer program. Suitable forms 
are serial and parallel realizations of first- and second-order blocks. It is also 
important to organize the computations in a numerically good way. For instance, 
it should be avoided to take the difference of large numbers. These aspects are 
further discussed in Sec, 9.7. 


Implementing a Computer-Controlled System 


The implementation of a discrete-time system described by (9.1), (9.2), or (9.3) 
using a digital computer is straightforward. The details depend on the hardware 
and software availahle. To show the principles, it is assumed that the system 
described by (9.2) should be implemented using a digital computer with A-D 
and D-A converters and a real-time clock. A graphical representation of the 
program is shown in Fig, 9.1. The execution of the program is controlled by the 
clock. The horizontal bar indicates that execution is halted until an interrupt 
comes from the clock. The clock is set so that an interrupt is obtained at each 
sampling instant. The code in the box is executed after each interrupt, 

The body of the code is given in Listing 9.1. Analog-to-digital conversion is 
commanded in the first line. The appropriate values are stored in the arrays y 
and uc. The control signal u is computed in the second line using matrix-vector 
multiplication and vector addition. The state vector x is updated in the third 
line, and the digital-to-analog conversion is performed in the fourth line. To 
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Clock interrupt 


Code: 
A-D conversion 

Compute control variable 
D-A conversion 


Figure $.1 Graphical representations of a program used to implement a 
discrete-time system. 


obtain a complete code, it is also necessary to have type declarations for the 
vectors u, uc, x, and y and the matrices F, G, Ge, C, D, and De. it is also necessary 
to assign values to the matrices and the initial value for the state x. When 
using computer languages that do not have matrix operations, it is necessary to 
write appropriate procedures for generating matrix operations using operations 
on scalars. Notice that the second and third lines of the code correspond exactly 
to the algorithm in (9.2). 


To obtain a good control system, it is also necessary to consider 
e Prefiltering and computational delay 
e Actuator nonlinearities 
s Operational aspects 
* Numerics 
e Realization 
s Programming aspects 


These issues are discussed in the following sections. 


Listing 9.1 Computer code skeleton for the control law of (9.2). Line num- 
bers are introduced only for purposes of referencing, 


Procedure Regulate 
begin 
1 Adin y uc 
2 u:=Cex+Deyt+De*uc 
3 x =Pext+Gey+Goruc 
4 Daout u 
end 
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9.3 Prefiltering and Computational Delay 


The interactions between the computer and its environment are important when 
implementing a control system. Compare with Chapter 7, The sensor interface 
is discussed in this section, The consequences of disturbances are discussed in 
Chapters 4 and 7. The importance of using an analog prefilter to avoid aliasing 
is treated in Chapter 7. 

It is also clear from Sec. 9.2 that there is always a time delay associated 
with the computations. The prefilter and the computational delay give rise te 
additional dynamics, which may be important when implementing a digital 
controller. These effects are now discussed. 


Analog Prefiltering 


To avoid aliasing (see Sec. 7.4), it is necessary to use an analog prefilter for 
elimination of disturbances with frequencies higher than the Nyquist frequency 
associated with the sampling rate. Different prefilters are discussed from the 
signal-processing point of view in Sec. 7.4. The discussion is based on knowledge 
of the frequency content of the signal. In a control problem there is normally 
much more information available about the signals in terms of differential equa- 
tions for the process models and possibly also for the disturbances. 

it is often useful to sample the analog signals at a comparatively high rate 
and to avoid aliasing by an ordinary analog prefilter designed from the signal- 
processing point of view. The precise choice depends on the order of the filter 
and the character of the measured signal. The dynamics of the prefilter should 
be taken into account when designing the system. Compare the discussion in 
Secs. 5.8 and 5.9. If the sampling rate is changed, the prefilter must also be 
changed. With reasonable component values, it is possible to construct analog 
prefilters for sampling periods shorter than a few seconds. For slower sampling 
rates, it is often simpler to sample faster with an appropriate analog prefilter 
and apply digital filtering to the sampled signal. This approach also makes it 
possible to change the sampling period of the-control calculations by software 
only. 

Because the analog prefilter has dynamics, it is necessary to include the 
filter dynamics in the process model. If the prefilter or the sampling rate is 
changed, the coefficients of the control law must be recomputed. With normal 
sampling rates—that is, 15 to 45 times per period—it is necessary to consider 
the prefilter dynamics in the controller design (compare with Secs. 5.9 and 7.4). 


Computational Delay 


Because A-D and D-A conversions and computations take time, there will always 
be a delay when a control law is implemented using a computer. The delay, 
which is called the computational delay, depends on how the control algorithm 
is implemented. There are basically two different ways to do this (see Fig. 9.2). 
In case A, the measured variables read at time t, may be used to compute the 
control signal to be applied at time ¢,,,. Another possibility, case B, is to read 
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Case A Case B 


Measured Variable 
Measured Variable 


2 2 
E E 
a ` _ 4 
S Computa S 
5 E 
fe 4 
= z 
[a] [=] 
0 Q 
fh tp txt Time tr te fast Time 


Figure 9.2 Two ways of synchronizing inputs and outputs. In case A the 
signals measured at time ¢, are used to compute the control signal to be 
applied at time ¢,,;. In case B the control signals are changed as soon as 
they are computed. 


the measured variables at time f and to make the D-A conversion as soon as 
possible. 

The disadvantage of case A is that the control actions are delayed unneces- 
sarily; the disadvantage of case B is that the delay will be variable, depending 
on the programming. In both cases it is necessary to take the computational 
delay into account when computing the control law. This is easily done by in- 
cluding a time delay of A (case A) or 7 (case B) in the process model. A good 
rule is to read the inputs before the outputs are set out. If this is not done, 
there is always the risk of electrical cross-coupling. 

In case B it is desirahle to make the computational delay as small as 
possible. This can be done by making as few operations as possible between 
the A-D and D-A conversions. Consider the program in Listing 9.1, Because the 
control signal u is available after executing the second line of code, the D-A 
conversion can be done before the state is updated. The delay may be reduced 
further by calculating the product C+x after the D-A conversion. The algorithm 
in Listing 9.1 is then modified to Listing 9.2. 

To judge the consequences of computational delays, it is also useful to know 
the sensitivity of the closed-loop system to a time delay. This may be evaluated 
from a root locus with respect to a time delay. A simpler way is to evaluate how 
much the closed-loop poles change when a time delay of one sampling period is 
introduced. 
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Listing 9.2 Computer code skeleton that implements the control algorithm 
(9.2). This code has a smaller computational delay than the code in List- 
ing 9.1. 


Procedure Regulate 

begin 
Adin y uc 
u:=ul+D*yt+De*uc 
Daout u 
x:=F*z+G*y+tGC*UC 
ul:i=C*x 

end 


m e w Ba ee 


Outliers and Measurement Malfunctions 


The linear filtering theory that will be discussed in Chapter 11 is very useful in 
reducing the influence of measurement noise. However, there may also be other 
types of errors, such as instrument malfunction and conversion errors. These are 
typically characterized by large deviations, which occur with low probabilities. 
it is very important to try to eliminate such errors so that they do not enter into 
the control-law calculations. There are many good ways to achieve this when 
using computer control. 

The errors may be detected at the source. In systems with high-reliability 
requirements, this is done by duplication of the sensors. Two sensors are then 
combined with a simple logic, which gives an alarm if the difference between 
the sensor signals is larger than a threshold. A pair of redundant sensors may 
be regarded as one sensor that gives either a reliable measurement or a signal 
that it does not work. 

Three sensors may be used in more extreme cases. A measurement is then 
accepted as long as two out of the three sensors agree (two-out-of-three logic). It 
is also possible to use even more elaborate combinations of sensors and filters. 

An observer can also be used for error detection. For example, consider 


the control algorithm of (9.1) with an explicit observer. Notice that the one-step 
prediction error 


E(k) = y{k) - (hie — 1) = y(k}— Ca(RiR - 1) (9.4) 


appears explicitly in the algorithm. This error can be used for diagnosis and 
to detect if the measurements are reasonable. This will be further discussed in 
connection with the Kalman filter in Chapter 11. 

In computer conirol there are also many other possibilities for detecting 
different types of hardware and software errors. A few extra channels in the A-D 
converter, which are connected to fixed voltages, may be used for testing and 
calibration. By connecting a D-A channel to an A-D channel, the D-A converter 
may also be tested and calibrated. 
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9.4 Nonlinear Actuators 


The design methods of Chapters 4, 5, and 8 are all based on the assumption 
that the process can be described by a linear model. Although linear theory has 
a wide applicability, there are often some nonlinearities that must be taken into 
account. For example, it frequently happens that the actuators are nonlinear, as 
is sbown in Fig. 9.3. Valves are commonly used as actuators in process-control 
systems. This corresponds to a nonlinearity of the saturation type where the 
limits correspond to a fuliy open or closed valve. The system shown in Fig. 9.3 
can be described linearly when the valve dees not saturate. The nonlinearity is 
thus important when large changes are made. There may be difficulties with the 
contrel system during startup and shutdown, as well as during large changes, 
if the nonlinearities are not considered. A typical example is integrator windup. 
Other typical nonlinearities in practical systems are rate limitations, hysteresis, 
and backlash. 

The rational way to deal with the saturation is to develop a design theory 
that takes the nonlinearity inte account. This can be done using optimal-contro} 
theory. However, such a design method is quite complicated. The corresponding 
control law is also complex. Therefore, it is practical to use simple heuristic 
methods. 

Difficulties occur because tbe controller is a dynamic system. When the 
control variable saturates, it is necessary to make sure that the state of the 


controller behaves properly. Different ways of acbieving this are discussed in 
what follows. 


Antiwindup for State-Space Controllers with an Explicit Observer 


Consider first the case when the control law is described as an observer com- 
bined with a state feedback (9.1), The controlier is a dynamic system, whose 
state is represented by the estimated state + in (9.1). In this case it is straight- 
forward to see how the difficulties with the saturation may be avoided. 

The estimator of (9.1) gives the correct estimate if the variable u in (9.1) 
is the actual control variable u, in Fig. 9.3. If the variable u, is measured, the 
estimate given by (9.1} and the state of the controller will he correct even if 
the control variable saturates. If the actuator output is not measured, it can be 
estimated—provided that the nonlinear characteristics are known. For the case 


Process 


Actuator Linear dynamics 


Figure 9.3 Block diagram of a process with a nonlinear actuator having 
saturation characteristics. 
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X 


Observer State feedback Actuator 


Figure 9.4 Controller based on an observer and state feedback with 
anti-windup compensation, 
of a simple saturation, the control law can be written as 
(klk) = £(B\R - 1) + K (yk) - Cå(kik - 1)) 
= (I- KC) OS(k - 1k - 1) + Ky(k) + (I - KCT ûp(k ~- 1) 


(9.5) 
it (Rk) = sat(L(1n(k) - (Blk) + Duc(k)) 
&(k + 14) = bt(kjk) + TH, (2) 
where the function sat is defined as 
low iz <= How 
Satu = <u Uw << hip (9.6} 
Uhigh U 2 high 
for a scalar and 
sat ui 
satis 
satu = . (9.7) 
Batu, 


for a vector. The values ujow and ign are chosen to correspond to the actuator 
limitations. A block diagram of a controller with a model for the actuator non- 
linearity is shown in Fig. 9.4. Observe that even if the transfer function from y 
to u for (9.1) is unstable, the state of the system in (9.5) will always be bounded 
if the matrix (J - KC}® is stable. It is also clear that x will be a good estimate 
of the process state even if the valve saturates, provided that i. and high are 
chosen properly. 


Antiwindup for the General State-Space Model 


The controller may also be specified as a state-space model of the form in (9.2): 


x(k + 1) = Fx(k) + Gy(h) (9.8) 
u(k) = Celk) + Dy(k) (9.9) 
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Figure 9.5 Different representations of the control law. 


which does not include an explicit observer. The command signals have been 
neglected for simplicity. If the matrix F has eigenvalues outside the unit dise 
and the control variable saturates, it is clear that windup may occur. Assume, 
for example, that the output is at its limit and there is a control error y. The 
state and the control signal will then continue to grow, although the influence 
on the process is restricted because of the saturation, 

To avoid this difficulty, it is desirable to make sure that the state of (9.8) 
assumes a proper value when the control variable saturates. In conventional 
process controllers, this is accomplished by introducing a special tracking mode, 
which makes sure that the state of the controller corresponds to the input-output 
sequence {p(k}, y(R)}. The design of a tracking mode may be formulated as 
an observer problem. In the case of state feedback with an explicit observer, 
the tracking is done automatically by providing the observer with the actuator 
output ap or its estimate tip. In the controller of (9.8) and (9.9), there is no 
explicit observer. To get a controller that avoids the windup problem, the solution 
for the controller with an explicit observer will be imitated. The control law is 
first rewritten as indicated in Fig. 9.5. The systems in (a) and (b) have the same 
input-output relation. The system Sx is also stable. By introducing a saturation 
in the feedback loop in (b), the state of the system Sz is always bounded if y and 
u are bounded, This argument may formally be expressed as follows. Multiply 
(9.9) by K and add to (9.8). This gives 


x(k +1) = Pr(k} + Gy(h) + K (u(k) - Cx(k) ~ Dy(k)) 


= (F - KC)x(k) + (G - KD) y(k) + Ku(k) 
= Fyx(R) + Goy(k) + Ku(k) 


ifthe system of (9.8), and (9.9) is observable, the matrix K can always be chosen 
so that Fy) = F - KC has prescribed eigenvalues inside the unit disc. Notice 
that this equation is analogous to (9.5). By applying the same arguments as for 
the controller with an explicit observer, the control law becomes 


x(k + 1) = Fox(k) + Goy(k) + Kulk) 


9.10 
w(k) = sat(Cx(k) + Dy(k)) (9.20) 
The saturation function is chosen to correspond to the actual saturation in the 
actuator. A comparison with the case of an explicit observer shows that {9.10} 
corresponds to an observer with dynamics given by the matrix Fo. The system 
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Figure 9.6 Block diagram of the controller (9.2) and the modification in 
(9.10) that avoids windup. 


of (9.10) is also equivalent to (9.2) for small signals. A block diagram of the 
controller with antireset windup compensation is shown in Fig. 9.6. 


Antiwindup for the Input-Output Form 


The corresponding construction can also be carried out for controllers charac- 
terized by input-output models. Consider a controller described by 


Rig)u(h) = T(q)uclk) - S{(q)y(k) (9.11) 


where R, S, and T are polynomials in the forward-shift operator. The problem is 
to rewrite the equation so that it looks like a dynamic system with the observer 
dynamics driven by three inputs, the command signal u,, the process output y, 
and the control signal u. This is accomplished as follows. 

Let Aaw(q) be the desired characteristic polynomial of the antiwindup ob- 
server, Adding A,,,(q)u(%) to both sides of (9.11) gives 


Awt = Tu, - Sy + (Aa — Ryu 
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{a} 


Figure 9.7 Block diagram of the controller of (9.11) and the modification 
in (9.12) that avoids windup. 


A controller with antiwindup compensation is then given by 


Aust = Tu, — Sy + (Aow — R)u 


u = saty (9.12) 


This controller is equivalent to (9.11) when it does not saturate. When the 
control variable saturates, it can be interpreted as an observer with dynamics 
given by polynomial Asy. 

A block diagram of the linear controller of (9.11) and the nonlinear modi- 
fication of (9.12) that avoids windup is shown in Fig. 9.7. A particularly simple 
case is that of a deadbeat observer, that is, A‘, = 1. The controller can then be 
written as 


u{h) = aat{T*(q""ue(k)— S'HI) + (1-R(a™))ulk)) (9.13) 
An example illustrates the implementation. 


Example 9.1 Double integrator with antireset windup 
A controller with integral action for the double integrator was designed in Sec. 5.7. 
In this example we use the same design procedure with parameters w = 0.4 and 
wh = 0.2. The result when using the antireset windup procedure in Fig. 9.7 with 
Ace = (q—0.5)* is shown in Fig. 9.8. The antireset windup gives less overshoot and 
the control signal is only saturating at the maximum value. The response with tha 
antireset windup is similar but somewhat alower than for the unsaturated case. a 


A generalization of the antireset windup in Fig. 9.7 is given in Fig. 9.9. An extra 
degree of freedom is introduced through the polynomial A,. This polynomial, 
as well as Aq, should be monic and stable. The case in Fig. 9.7 ia obtained for 
A, = 1. The polynomial A, can be used to shape the response from errors due 
to the saturation. 
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Figure 9.8 Output and input when the double integrator is controlled with 
a controller {a) without and (b) with antirest windup given by (9.12). The 
dashed lines show the hehavior when there is no saturation. 


9.5 Operational Aspects 


The interface between the controller and the operator is discussed in this sec- 
tion. This includes an evaluation of the information displayed te the operator 
and the mechanisms for the operator to change the parameters of the controller. 
In conventional analog controllers it is customary to display the set point, the 
measured output, and the control signal. The controller may also be switched 
from manual to automatic control. The operator may change the gain (or propor- 
tional band), the integration time, and the derivative time. This organization 
was motivated by properties of early analog hardware. When computers are 
used to implement the controllers, there are many other possibilities. So far the 


Figure 9.5 A generalization of the antiwindup scheme in Fig.9.7. 
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potentials of the computer have been used only to a very modest degree. 

To discuss the operator interface, it is necessary to consider how the system 
will be used operationally. This is mentioned in Sec. 6.2 and a few additional 
comments are given here. First, it is important to realize the wide variety of 
applications of control systems. There is no way to give a comprehensive treat- 
ment, so a few examples are given, For instance, the demands are very different 
for an autopilot, a process-control room, or a pilot plant. 


Example 9.2 Importance of operational aspects 
To illustrate that the operational aspects and security are important we take two 
examples from practical implementations. 

The first example is a control system for a steel rolling mill, In this applica- 
tion the control, signal conditioning and logic took about 30% of the code and the 
rest was related to operator interface and security measures. 

The second example is the implementation of an autotuner based on relay 
feedhack. A straightforward implementation of the tuning algorithm could be done 
in 1.5 pages of C code. The commercial algorithm with all belis and whistles needed 
for operator communication and security required 15 pages of code. E 


Operating Modes 


It is often desirable to have the possibility of running a system under manual 
control, A simple way to do this is to have the arrangement shown in Fig. 9.10, 
where the control variable may be adjusted manually. Manual control is often 
done with push buttons for increasing or decreasing the control variable. 

Because the controller is a dynamic system, the state of the controller must 
have the correct value when the mode is switched from manual to automatic. 
If this is not the case, there will be a switching transient. A smooth transition 
is called bumpless transfer, or bumpless transition, 

In conventional analog controllers, it is customary to handle bumpless 
transition by introducing a tracking mode, which adjusts the controller state 
so that it is compatible with the given inputs and outputs of the controller. A 
tracking mode may be viewed as an implementation of an ohserver. 


Increase © 
Decrease © 


Ramp 
generator 


Manual © 
Automatic 0 


Process 


Figure 9.10 Control system with manual and automatic control modes. 
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A tracking mode is obtained automatically in the controllers of (9.5), (9.10), 
and (9.12) because they have an observer built into them. To run them in a 
tracking mode, simply put 


Liow = Khigh = Umanual 


This implies that the control signal is always equal to the manual input signal. 
The state of the controller will be reset automatically because of the internal 
feedback in the controller, The saturation introduced in the controller to handle 
actuator saturation will automatically give bumpless transfer. There are also 
other ways to have modes for semiautomatic control by keeping some feedback 
paths for stabilization. 

With computer control, it is possible to have many other operating modes. 
Parameter estimation and control-design algorithms can be included in the con- 
troller. An estimation mode, in which a model of the process is estimated, may 
be introduced. The estimated model may be used in the design algorithm to give 
an update of the parameters of the controller in a tuning mode. Adaptive control 
modes, in which the parameters are updated continuously, may also be added. 
Computer control offers many other interesting possibilities, The performance 
of the control loop may be displayed instead of set point and error. 


Initialization 


Because a controller is a dynamic system, it is important to set the controller 
state appropriately when the controller is switched on. If this is not done, there 
may be large switching transients. In conventional Pl-controllers, the controller 
has one state only—namely, the integrator, It is customary to initialize such a 
controller by operating it in manual control until the process output comes close 
to its desired value, For an algorithm with an explicit observer, the controller 
state may be initialized by keeping the control signal fixed for the time required 
for the observer to settle. A controller with antiwindup may also be initialized 
by running it in manual mode during a period that corresponds to the settling 
time of the ohserver. 


Parameterization and Parameter Changes 


In conventional process controllers, the operator can manipulate the set point 
and the parameters in the control law (gain, integration time, and derivative 
time}. With computer contrel, there are many other interesting alternatives. 
Because of the simplicity of computing, it is possible to use one parameteriza- 
tion in the control algorithm and another in the operator communication. The 
parameters displayed to the operator may then be related to the performance of 
the system rather than to the details of the control algorithm. The conversion 
between the parameters is made by an algorithm in the computer. 

To illustrate the idea of performance-related parameters, consider design 
of a servo using the pole-placement method described in Chapter 5. The closed- 
loop properties may he specified in terms of the relative damping č and the 
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bandwidth wg. To perform the design, it is also necessary to have a model of 
the open-loop dynamics. One possibility is to have the process engineer enter 
the desired bandwidth and damping and a continuous-time model. The com- 
puter can then make the necessary conversions in order to obtain the control 
law, If the computer also has a recursive estimation algorithm, it is not neces- 
sary to introduce the model. Clearly, there are many interesting possibilities if 
estimation and design algorithms are included in the controller, 

There are two operational problems with on-line parameter changes. One 
problem is related to real-time programming. Data representing parametors are 
shared among different programs. It is then necessary to make sure that one 
program is not using data that are being changed by another program. This is 
discussed in Sec. 9.8. 

The other problem is algorithmic. There may be switching transients when 
the parameters are changed in a control algorithm. To get some insight into what 
can happen, consider tbe simple Pl-algorithm 


e:=uc-y 
u:=k*(et+i/ti) 
:=[teth 


H- 


It is clear that a change of the integration time ti will cause a step in the 
control signal unless the integral part, i, is zero. The problem can be avoided 
by changing the state from i to ixti/ti’, where ti’ is the new value of the 
integration time. Another simpler way is to write the algorithm as 


e =u- 
u:=kteti 
i:=i+tk*e*h/ti 


Compare with Sec. 8.5. The need for changing the state when parameters are 
changed is dictated by the fact that the state of the controller depends on its 
parameters. One way to obtain bumpless parameter changes is to store a set of 
past input-output data and to run an observer when the controller parameters 
are changed. However, it is often possible to use a simpler solution. 

To see what should be done, consider the algorithm of (9.5) with an explicit 
observer and state feedback. First, a realization should be chosen so that the 
matrices C and D do not depend on the adjustable parameters. If the state x 
represents an estimate of physical state variables, there are very few difficulties 
because the estimated state will not change drastically when model parameters 
are changed. Transients due to changes in the feedback gain cannot be avoided 
if there is a nonzero error e = x — 2. Similarly, there will not be any switching 
transients with the algorithm in (9.10), provided that there is a representation 
in which the matrices C and D do not contain any parameters that are modified. 
It is more complicated to see what should be done with the algorithm of (9,12). 
In the representation of (9.12), the state is delayed inputs and outputs. This 
state is not minimal. Although the state does not depend on the coefficients of 
the polynomials R, S, and T, there is no guarantee that the given R, S, T, u, 
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and y are compatible with Eq. (9.12). With the representation of (9.12), there 
will be switching transients when the parameters are changed. 


Security 


It is very important to make sure that a computer-control system operates safely. 
Ideally, this means that the system should either give the correct result or an 
alarm if it is not functioning properly. Systems with extremely high require- 
ments may be tripled (or quadrupled) and the output accepted if two subsystems 
give the same result. For simpler systems, it may be sufficient to rely on self- 
checking, There are many ways to do this using computer control. Arithmetic 
units may be checked by computing functions with known results. Memory and 
data transmission may be checked through checksums. A-D and D-A converters 
may be checked by using a few extra connected channels. A D-A conversion is 
commanded and the result of an A-D conversion of the same channel is checked. 
Timing may similarly be investigated by connecting a network with a known 
time constant between a D-A and an A-D converter, 


9.6 Numerics 


When implementing a computer-control system it is necessary to answer ques- 
tions such as: How accurate should the converters be? What precision is required 
in the computations? Should computations be made in fixed-point or floating- 
point arithmetic? To answer these questions, it is necessary to understand the 
effects of the limitations and to estimate their consequences for the closed-loop 
system. This is not a trivial question, because the answer depends on a complex 
interaction of the feedback, the algorithm, and the sampling rate, Fortunately, 
only crude estimates have to be done. For instance, should the resolution be 10 
or 12 bits and should the word length be 24 or 32 hits? Such questions may be 
answered using simplified analysis. 


Error Sources 

The major sources of error are the following: 
e Quantization in A-D converters 
+ Quantization of parameters 


+ Roundoff, overflow, and underflow in addition, subtraction, multiplication, 
division, function evaluation, and other operations 


¢ Quantization in D-A converters 


Common types of A-D converters have accuracies of 8, 10, 12, and 14 hits, which 
correspond to a resolution of 0.4%, 0.1%, 0.025%, and 0.006%, respectively. The 
percentages are in relation to full scale. The D-A converters also have a limited 
precision. An accuracy of 10 bits is typical. The error due to the quantization 
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of the parameters depends critically on the sampling period and on the chosen 
realization of the control law. 


Word Length 


Digital-control algorithms are typically implemented on microcomputers and 
minicomputers, which have word lengths of 8, 16, or 32 bits. The essential 
numerical difficulty with short word length is illustrated by the example. 


Example 9.3 Scalar-product calculations 
Consider the vectors 


a = { 100 1 100 ) 
b = ( 100 l -100 ) 


The scalar product is (a,6) = 1, If the scalar product is computed in floating-point 
representation with a precision corresponding to three decimal places, the result 
wiil be zero because 100-100 + 1-1 is rounded to 10,000. Notice that the result 
obtained depends on the order of the operations. Finite-word-length operations are 
neither associative nor distributive. E 


The difficulty may be avoided without using complete double-precision calcula- 
tion by adding the terms in double precision and rounding to single precision 
afterwards, This method can be apptied to fixed-point and floating-point calcula- 
tions. Notice that the multiply instruction for many computers is implemented 
so that the product is available in double precision. Many high-level languages 
also have constructions that support this type of calculation. Generally speak- 
ing, roundoff and quantization will give rise to small errors, whereas the effects 
of overflow will be disastrous. 

Digital-sigual processors (DSPs) are now commonly used to implement 
computer-controllad systems when short sampling periods are required. The 
low-cost signal processors are all using fixed-point calculations. For the TMS 
family from Texas Instruments, the standard word length is 16 bits but the 
accumulator is 32 bits wide, A 16-bit DSP from AT&T has a 36-hit accumula- 
tor, and Motorola has a DSP with 24-bit word length and a 56-bit accumulator. 
The architecture with a long accumulator is ideal for computing scalar prod- 
ucts, which is the key operation when implementing linear filters, because the 
products of the terms can be accumulated in double precision. The sigual pro- 
cessors are very fast. The operation of multiply and accumulate (MAP) typically 
takes 100 nanoseconds. There are also more expensive sigual processors with 
floating-point hardware, 

There is also an increased use of computer-controlled systems implemented 
using special-purpose VLSI circuits. In these applications the word length is a 
design parameter that can be chosen freely. Such a choice naturally requires 
a more detailed investigation than a simple choice between single or double 
precision. There are applications of custom VLSI both in the aerospace industry 
and for mass-produced consumer goods like VCRs and CD players. For these 
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applications it is of major concern to minimize chip area. A typical example is 
a CD player in which hoth audio and servo functions are implemented on one 
chip. For a stationary CD player there are fewer demands on the servo than for 
a CD player for a car. The chip area for the contral system can thus be smaller 
for the stationary player. 

There are many number representations used in digital computers. Inte- 
gers are typically 16, 32, or 48 bits. For a long time there were many represen- 
tations of floating-point numbers. The IEEE did, however, take the initiative to 
standardize them, and a standard ANSI-IEEE 754 was published in 1985. In 
this standard the numbers are represented as 


+a-2° 


where 0 < a < 2 is the significand, also called the mantissa, and 6 is the 
exponent. In the standard there are three types of floating-point numbers: 


short real (32 bits) lsign Sexponent 23 significand 
long real (64 bits) l sign llexponent 52 significand 
short temporary real (80 bits) Isign 15 exponent 64 significand 


The [EEE standard has gained widespread acceptance, and the floating-point 
chips from intel and Motorola are based on it. 


Overview of Effects of Roundoff and Quantization 


The consequences of roundoff and quantization depend on the feedback system 
and on the details of the algorithm. The properties may be influenced consid- 
erably by changing the representation of the contro! law or the details of the 
algorithm. Thus it is important to understand the phenomenon. 

A detailed description of roundoff and quantization leads to a complicated 
nonlinear model, which is very difficult to analyze. Investigation of simple cases 
shows, however, that roundoff and quantization may lead to limit-cyele oscilla- 
tions. Such examples are presented later, together with approximative analysis, 
Limit-cycle oscillations have also been observed in more complex cases. 

Some properties of roundoff and quantization in a feedback system may 
also be captured by linear analysis. Roundoff and quantization are then mod- 
eled as ideal operations with additive or multiplicative disturbances. The dis- 
turbances may be either deterministic or stochastic. This type of analysis is 
particularly useful for order-of-magnitude estimation. It allows investigation of 
complex systems and it is useful when comparing different algorithms. 

Techniques from sensitivity analysis and numerical analysis are also use- 
ful in finding the sensitivity of algorithms to changes of parameters. Such meth- 
ods may be used to compare and screen different algorithms. However, the meth- 
ods are limited to comparison of tbe open-loop performances of the algorithms. 
It is also necessary to compare the effects of roundoff and quantization with the 
other disturbances in the system. 
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Figure 9.11 (a) Diserete-time system with one nonlinearity N L. (b) Using 
the method of desenbing function. 


Nonlinear Analysis Using Describing Functions 


If there is only one nonlinearity in the loop, it is possible to use the method of 
describing function to determine limit cycles approximately. 

Consider the system in Fig, 9.11(a), The method of describing function can 
be regarded as a generalization of the Nyquist criterion. The critical point —1 
is replaced by -1/Y.{A}, where Y,(A) is the describing function of the nonlin- 
earity. The describing function characterizes the transmission of a sinusoidal 
signal with amplitude A through the nonlinearity. The method predicts a limit 
cycle if 


H(et*) =- TA) 


{compare with Fig. 9.11(b)]. The frequency, @, (from the Nyquist curve), and 
the amplitude, A, (from the describing function), at the intersection are the esti- 
mated frequency and the estimated amplitude of the limit cycle. The describing 
function of a roundoff quantizer is 


å 
0 Ac 
l 0 < <5 
Y.(A) = n 
A) EDS (2-1) M1, antl 
TÀ 2A 2 2 


i=l 


The function Y, only takes real values. Its smallest value is zero and its largest 
value is 4/7 =% 1.27. The function is graphed in Fig. 9.12. This means that 
the critical part for quantization consists of the part of the negative real axis 
from -co to -0.78. Describing function analysis thus predicts oscillations due to 
quantization if the Nyquist curve of the loop gain intersects this line segment. 
For stable systems this means that quantization will not give rise to oscilla- 
tions if the amplitude margin is larger than 1.27. Describing function analysis 
predicts oscillations for ali systems that are open-loop unstable. 
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Figure 9.12 The describing function of roundoff. 


Example 9.4 Roundoff effects 
Consider the system in Example 3.4 with the pulse-transfer function 


0.25K 


Hie) = CeO) 


In Example 3.4 it is shown that the closed-loop system without roundoff is asymp- 
totically stable if K < 2, With roundoff of the error signal in Fig. 3.5, the method 
of describing function predicts that there will be a limit cycle if K is greater than 
about 1.3. Figure 9.13 shows the behavior of the system for a roundoff level of 
& = 0.2. The limit cycle is clearly noticeable for K = 1.6. B 


Linear Analysis 


The effects of roundoff and quantization may also be estimated by linear analy- 
sis. The idea is to represent the operations by their ideal models and an additive 
disturbance e4. The D-A and A-D converters are then simply represented as lin- 
ear gains with a disturbance that models the quantization. With fixed-point 
calculations, the additions are exact. There will, however, be errors in multipli- 
cations. These are represented as exact multiplications, with an additive error, 
which represent the roundoff. This is illustrated in Fig. 9.14. 

The errors may be modeled as deterministic or stochastic signals. In a 
deterministic model, the error is modeled as constants having the sizes of quan- 
tization errors and with the resolution in the arithmetic calculations. In the 
stochastic model, the error introduced by rounding or quantization is then de- 
scribed as additive white noise with a rectangular distribution. The errors at 
different sampling times are thus assumed to he uncorrelated. If the quantiza- 
tion is done as rounding, then the error is equally distrihuted over the interval 
(~6/2,4/2), where 6 is the quantization step. If the quantization is done as 
truncation, the error is equally distributed over (0,5). A rectangular noise dis- 
tributed over an interval of length J has a variance of 62/12, 

By using the linear models of roundoff and quantization, it is possibie to 
reduce the problem of estimating the effect of the roundoff and quantization 
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Figure 9.13 The output of the system in Example 9.4 when ô = 0.2 and 
(a) K = 0.8, (b) K = 1.2, and {¢) K = 16. 


to the problem of calculating responses of a linear system to deterministic or 
stochastic inputs. By using the linear model, it is possible to assess the effects 
of quantization qualitatively without going into detailed calculation. It is also 
easy to compare roundoff with other disturbances in the system. In the linear 
model, the effect of roundoff in the A-D converter is the same as the effect 
of measurement noise. The effect on the control signal may be substantial for 
those frequencies where the controller has high gain. The effect of roundoff in 
the D-A converter is the same as a disturbance in the process input. Because the 
process normally attenuates high frequencies, the effect on the process output. 
is normally smali. Remember, however, that the linear model does not capture 
all aspects of roundoff. 


a 
-04| 


Figure 9.14 Linear models for multiplication with roundoff. 
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Figure 9.15 Control of a double integrator with a quantized A-D converter. 
The sampling period is 1 s and the quantization level is 0.02. The middle 
curve shows the quantized as well as the unquantized output. 


Selection of Resolution of A-D and D-A Converters 


Today the resolution of the D-A converters are about 10 bits and the A-D convert- 
ers have normally 14 bits. With double-precision arithmetic the computations 
are typically done with a resolution of 64 bits. This implies that it is the ac- 
curacy of the converters that have the largest influence on the performance. A 
couple of examples illustrate the infiuence of the quantization in the converters. 


Example 9.5 Effects of A-D quantization for the double integrator 


Figure 9.15 shows a simulation of digital control of a double integrator where the 


A-D converter is quantized with the level 0.02. The controller is the same as the 
one used in See. 5.7. It is given by 


Rig)utk) = T(a)u-(#) - S(q)y(k) 
where 
Rig) = {q - 1)(q + 0.188) 
S(q) = 0.715g? - 1.281 + 0.580 (9.14) 
Tig} = (3.473g" — 2.5559 + 4.700) 10 
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Figure 9.16 Nyquist curve for the sampled loop gain for the double inte- 
grator, when using the controller defined by (9.14}. 


and the sampling period 1 s. The simulation clearly shows that there is a limit- 
cycle oscillation where the output changes one quantization level. The period is 
28 s. The describing functions analysis predicts a limit cycle with period 39 s. See 
Fig. 9.16, which shows the Nyquist curve of the sampled loop gain. The describing 
function method predicts that the amplitude of the oscillation is 6/2, which agrees 
well with the behavior of the output of the process. Describing function analysis 
gives correct qualitative results in this case, but the prediction of the period is poor 
becauge the signals deviate significantly from sinusoids. 

We will also use another method to estimate the amplitudes of the fluctua- 
tions caused by the quantization. To do this, first observe that the output signal 
oscillates with one quantization level up or down at widely spaced intervals. This 
means that the controller output is given by the pulse response of the controller, 
that is, 


By 7 070+ 0.70027} — 0.1457? + 00134. {9.15) 


multiplied by the quantization level, This gives an excellent prediction of the fluctu- 
ations in the control signal. Compare with Fig. 9.15. Notice that the first coefficient 
in the expansion of -S/R is equal to -$o a 


This example shows that the periodic ripple in the control signal due to quan- 
tization in the A-D converter can he estimated from a simple pulse-response 
calculation. In the next example we will analyze the effect of quantization in 
the D-A converter. 
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Figure 9.17 Digital control of the double integrator with a quantized D-A 
converter. 


Example 9.6 Effects of D-A quantization for the double integrator 


Figure 9.17 shows a simulation of the double integrator with a D-A converter 
with quantization level 0.01. The quantization causes a limit-cycle oscillation. The 
process output is, however, much more sinusoidal than with A-D quantization. The 
reason for this is that the nonlinearity is just before the process that attenuates 
high frequencies. As before, the describing function predicts an oscillation with 
the period 39 s whereas the actual period is 39 s, The amplitude of the oscillation 
in the process output can be estimated by evaluating the magnitude of the pulse- 
transfer function of the controller at the period of oscillation. The controller gain is 
approximately 0.12. With 6 = 0.01, the amplitude of the output can be estimated 
to 0.04 and the measured amplitude is about 0.03. See Fig. 9.17. 

Notice that the oscillations due te the quantization in the D-A converter can 
be avoided if the output of the D-A converter is fed back into the control law in 
the same way as was done to avoid windup. E 


By using the insight obtained from the examples, some recommendation on the 
selection of resolution of the converters can now be given. 

The resolution of the A-D converter must be chosen so that it gives the 
desired precision in the process output. One should investigate whether quan- 
tization can give rise to limit-cycle oscillations. The magnitude of the ripple in 
the control signal caused by the A-D quantization should be investigated. This 
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can be estimated simply from Eq. (9.15). If the ripple in the control signal is 
too large, better resolution of the A-D converter is required. 

To determine the required resolution of the D-A converter, the frequency 
of a possible limit cycle is first determined. If there is a limit-cycle oscillation, 
the amplitude can be estimated crudely from the process gain at the oscillation 
frequency, or more accurately using the theory of relay oscillations quoted in 
the References. The estimates obtained in this way will typically give the order 
of magnitude. It is recommended to use simulation to get more accurate results. 
The procedure is illustrated by an example. 


Example 9.7 Choosing resolution in D-A and A-D converters 
Consider the double integrator that we have investigated, Assume that the process 
output is in the range [-1, 1], that the range of the control signal is [-0.04, 0.04], 
and that it is desired to control the output with a precision of 1%. If we let each 
converter contribute 1.5%, the A-D converter must have a resolution of at least 
0.005, which is equivalent to 9 bits. Because the gain of the process at the limit 
cycle is about 15, the resolution of the D-A converter must be better than 0.00033. 
With the given signal range, this corresponds to 1 part in 240, or & bits. a 


9.7 Realization of Digital Controllers 


The previous section illustrated how roundoff and quantization in A-D and DA 
converters influence the behavior of the system. Roundoff errors in the compu- 
tations of the control law also cause quantization, which can be modeled and 
analyzed in the same way as converter quantization. The quantization arising 
from the computations depends critically on how the computations are orga- 
nized, for example, on how the sampled-data controller is realized. This section 
discusses different realizations. Some advantages and disadvantages of different 
methods are given. 
Assume that we want to realize the controller 


7 bo + big’) +--+ bag” 
(k) = H(ghu(k) = = 
y) = Bute) = pe i e uf (9.16) 


Some different realizations are 
¢ Direct form 
¢ Companion form 
+ Series (Jordan) form 
¢ Parallel (diagonal) form 
+ Ladder form 


+ d-operator form 
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Coefficient-Pole Sensitivity 


Finite precision in the representation of the coefficients of the controller gives a 
distortion of the poles and zeros of the controller. The following analysis gives 
quantitative results for the sensitivity of the roots of a polynomial with respect 
to changes in the coefficients. Consider a linear filter with distinct poles in p; 
and the characteristic polynomial 
A(z,a,) = 2? + ay" 4. ta, = (z ~ pi) -(z- pa) 
The characteristic polynomial A can be regarded as a function of z and a;. When 
the parameter a; is changed ta a, +4a;, the pales are changed from py to p,+dp,. 
Hence 


OA 6A 
O = Alp, + dp, a; + da;} = Afp ai) + el, Op, + Sa, 


da; +--- 
Pe 


The first term on the right-hand side is zero. If terms of second order and higher 
are neglected, it follows that 


dA /éda; 
Op, © - da; 
GA/Oz lop, 
Because 
ĉå ; dA 
= =P, and = (Pi ~ pj) 
6ai|,_», b2 faon 1 
the following estimate is obtained: 
pr 
Spy x ~~~! * Sa; 9.17 
‘ Tise (pe -p;) (817) 
If the polynomial has a root p, with multiplicity m, Eq. (9.17) hecomes 
Op, = a ae (Sa (9.18) 
[jer (Pe ~ pj) 


If the filter is stable, then |p,| < 1 and the numerator of (9.17) has its largest 
magnitude for i = n. The coefficient æn is thus the most sensitive parameter. 
Furthermore, the denominator will be small if the poles are close, which then 
makes the system sensitive to changes in the coefficients. Equation (9.18) shows 
that the sensitivity is even higher if the polynomial has multiple roots. Equa- 
tions (9.17) and (9.18) may be used to determine the conditioning numbers for 
the transformation from the diagonal form to the companion form. It follows 
from the equations that the computation of companion forms may be poorly 
conditioned. 
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Direct- and Companion-Form Realizations 


The most straightforward way to realize (9.16) is to write it in the direct form 
th m 
yik) = $ biu(k-i)- Y ayik- i) 
i=0 i=] 


It is then necessary to store y(k — 1), y(k - 2)... ylk- n), and u{k -1),..., 
u(k — m), that is, n + m variables. The direct realization has n + m states 
and thus is not a minimal realization, The controllable or observable canonical 
forms, see Sec. 3.4, have z states. The direct form has the advantage that the 
state variables are simply delayed versions of the input and output signals. This 
means that the state does not have to be recomputed when the parameters are 
changed. Both the direct form and the companion form have the disadvantage 
that the coefficients in the characteristic polynomial are the coefficients in the 
realizations. This makes the realizations extremely sensitive to computational 
errors if the system is of high order and if the poles or zeros are close to one as 
discussed before. 


Well-Conditioned Realizations 


The difficulty associated with the companion form can be avoided simply by 
representing the system as a combination of first- and second-order systems, If 
the dynamic system representing the controller has n, distinct real poles and 


2e complex-pole pairs, the control algorithm may be transformed to the modal 
form 


zi(h + 1) = Aizi(k) + Biyik) i=1,...,m, 

di aj ial . 
(k = Vi f: i= pues te . 
ntn [S OY ome (vey ent (9.19) 


u{k) = Dy(k) + Sai + Salvi) 
i=l i=l 


where the complex poles are represented using real variables. Notice that z, are 
acalars and v; are vectors with two elements. To avoid numerical difficulties, the 
control law should be transformed to the form of (9.19), which is then imple- 
mented in the control computer. The transformation may easily be done in a 
package for computer-aided design. It is easy to use fixed-point calculations and 
scaling for equations in the form of (9.19). If the control law has multiple eigen- 
values, a Jordan canonical form replaces (9.19), An eigenvalue A of multiplicity 
3 thus corresponds to a block 


A 1 0 Ai 
ak+i)= [0 2 Ld] zlh)+ | Bo | yik) 
00A Bs 
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Ladder Realizations 


Ladder realizations are other representations that avoid the coefficient sensitiv- 
ity in the implementations. One representation of the ladder network is obtained 
by making a continued-fraction expansion in the pulse-transfer operator in the 
following way: 


H(z) = ao + —————__________ (9.20) 
Biz + 


Another realization is obtained by making the continued-fraction expansion in 
z`1. The ladder forms have low sensitivity against coefficient errors and round- 
of errors. If 


_ Biz) 
~ A(z) 
where deg A(z) = deg B(z) = n, the coefficients œ; and f; can be computed 
in the following way: Compute œn = B(z}divA(z), Ar{z) = A(z), and By(z) = 
B(z) mod A(z) and repeat for i = 1 ton 

B; = A, divzB; A;y, = A; modz B; 

a; = Bi div Anı B, +1 = Bi mod Aj, 


H(z) 


The ladder-network representation can be expressed by the following state equa- 
tions: 


Bix (Rk + 1) = = {xalk} — x1(&)) + ulk) 


Agxe(k + 1) = = (x1(4) - x2(k)) + > (x(k) ~ x(k) ) 


Bini(h +1) = = (zi-1(k) - x:(h)) + Z (xinlk) - (k) 


Bazalt + 1) = = (anik) = talh)) = E al) 


y(k) = xy (k) + dou(k) 
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Figure 9.18 Block diagram of a ladder network representation of the trans- 
fer function (9.20), 


A block diagram of the representation is shown in Fig. 9.18. The name ladder 
network derives from the shape of the graph. 


Short-Sampling-Interval Modification 


We have shown that it is useful to transform the system to a well-conditioned 
form before it is implemented on a digital computer. This reduces the coefficient 
sensitivity of the realization. An additional modification that is useful when 
the sampling period is short will now be discussed. Consider the compensator 
described by the general-state model (9.8) and (9.9). For short sampling periods 
the matrix F is close to the unit matrix, that is, all the eigenvalues are close 
to one. Further, the matrix G is proportional to the sampling period. With a 
short sampling period, the matrices F and G may therefore differ by several 
orders of magnitude. By rewriting the state equation it is possible to obtain a 
representation that is better conditioned. It is convenient to rewrite equation 
(9.8) as 


x(k + 1) = x(k) + (F — Dax(k) + Gy(k) (9.21) 


where the matrix F — J is also proportional to the sampling period A. The nu- 
merical representation of F — J requires fewer decimals than the representation 
of F itself. The term (F - I)x(k)+ Gy(k) represents a correction to the state, 
which will be small if the sampling period is short. This representation is par- 
ticularly useful in fixed-word-length computations. The state is stored in double 
precision, The change in the control is calculated using single-precision multipli- 
cation, and the product is then added to the stete. Compare with the discussion 
of the scalar-product computation in Example 9.3. 
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The 6-Operator 
The system (9.21) can be written as 
x(k +1) = x(k) + h{ Fx(k) + Gy(t)) (9.22) 
where 
hF=F-1 
hG =G 


Instead of the shift operator we can now introduce the 6-operator that is defined 
hy 


(9.23) 


Equation (9.22) can now be written as 
Sx(h) = Fa(k) + Gy(k) 


A general pulse-transfer operator can be transformed from shift form to 5-form 
as 


_ Big) _ B(bh+1) BA > 
O= aia) Mak) T aa O 


The -operator is thus equivalent to the shift operator. All the analysis done 
for the shift operator can be translated into d-form. The 6-operator has the 
property 


Sfk) = flek +) - f (kh) 


that is, it can be interpreted as the forward-difference approximation of the 
differential operator p = d/dt. In this respect the d-operator is “closer” to 
the continuous-time domain than the shift operator. For instance, the stability 
region in the d-form is a circle with radius 1/4 and with the origin in -1/h. 
When A > 0 the stability region becomes the left half-plane. 

The é-operator representation has the property that it translates into the 
corresponding continuous-time system when the sampling interval approaches 
zero. Hence 


lim H(6) = G(6) 
where G is the continuous-time transfer function. This implies, for instance, 


that the zeros of the transfer function in the 6-form approach the zeros (finite 
as well as infinite) of the continuous-time transfer function. 
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Example 9.8 Double integrator in 6-form 
Consider the double integrator G{s) = 1/s”. Then 
_kè{q+1)  AM6h+2) 1+ dh/2 


Cs |e cr O 


H(q) 


When A goes to zero we get 


A 1 
lim H (6) == G{d) 
Notice that the 6-form also has “sampling zeros,” 3 = -2/h, This zero will approach 
-o when A — 0, a 


Heuristically we can interpret the d-operator as a shift of origin and scaling. 
This is a common trick in numerical analysis and has the consequence that 
the 3-form can obtain hetter numerical properties than the shift operator. A 
controller in 6-form can be described by the state equations 


6x(kh) = Fx(kh) + Gy(kh) = d(kh) (9.24) 
u(kh) = Cx(kh) + Dy(kh) l 
The shift operator and its inverse are implemented exactly using an assignment 


statement. To make a realization in d-form we must implement the operator 8~!. 
Solving (9.24) for x(kh} gives 


x(kh) = S-‘d(kh) = x(kh - h) + ha(kh) 


The extra amount of computations compared to the shift form is marginal. One 
extra vector addition is necessary. Notice that because #d(k/) is normally much 
smaller than x(k/ — A), it is necessary to represent x(kh — h) with a sufficient 
word length. 


An Example 


An example illustrates the properties of the different realizations. Consider a 
system with the pulse-transfer function 


þí 


Mo s Graji 


(9.25) 


where b = i + a. The system has multiple poles that are close to one when 
a is close to -1. The previous discussion then shows that the system is very 
sensitive to coefficient perturbations. 

To obtain the computer program, a state-space realization of the pulse- 
transfer function is first determined. The computer code is then obtained as 
a direct implementation of the difference equations. There are many possible 
choices of the coordinate system in the state-space realization. A controllable 
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Listing 9.3 Computer code for implementation of (9.25) based on the 
shift-controllable canonical form. 


begin 
yi =b¥bebebexd 
§:=-al*xi~a2*x2-a34x3-a4dex4tu 
x4:2x3 
x4: =x2 
x2;=Xx1 
x1:=s 

end 


canonical form in shift and -operator and a Jordan canonical form are chosen 
to demonstrate that the numerical properties may differ considerably. For the 
shift-operator controllable form we implement 


bt bt 
(z+a)* z4 + 4az? + 6a2z? + daëz + ot 


The code is given in Listing 9.3. The numerical values of the parameters for the 
controllable canonical form when a = —0.99 are given by 


a) = da = -3.96 as = 8a? = 5.8806 
a3 = 4a? = —3,881196 as = a = 0.96059601 


Listing 9.4 gives an implementation based on the Jordan canonical form. By 
rewriting the Jordan form as (9.21) Listing 9.5 is obtained. Notice that this 
slight modification gives a significant improvement over the form in Listing 9.4, 
because the state is now obtained by adding a small correction to the previous 
state. 


Listing 9.4 Computer code for implementing (9.25) based on the Jordan 
canonical form. 


begin 
x4:=-a%x4+beu 
M3 =-aex3tbexd 
X2:=-aex2tbexs 
X1:=-aexit+b*x2 
yiexl 
end 
eee 
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Listing 9.6 Rearrangement to short-sampling-interval modification of the 
code in Listing 9.4. 


begin 
x4:=x4+b*(u-x4) 
x3: =x9+b* (x4-x3) 
x2:=x2+b* (x3-x2) 
xi:=z1+b*{x2 - x1) 
yirxl 

end 


For the 6-form we implement (in controllable canonical form) 


bt bt bí 
(8+ lta) (+b) 54+ 4bd% +6b202 + 495 + bt 
bt 
= G8 + bid? + bað? + bað + b4 


where b = 1 +a. Notice that b is a small number when a is close to -1. The 
system is implemented using (9.21), where F and G have the same form as 
for the shift-operator companion form in Listing 9.3. The implementation in 
d-companion form is given in Listing 9.6, where b; are the coefficients in the 
characteristic polynomial. 

The implementation of the discrete-time system also includes a monitor 
system that runs the program each sampling period. Notice that the code con- 
tains only addition, multiplication, and assignment statements; thus it can 
easily be implemented using many computer languages. Because assignment 
statements only transfer data, they will not introduce any numerical errors. 
This means that 0 and 1 in a standard matrix representation are represented 
exactly. 


Listing 9.6 Computer code for implementing (9.25) based on d-operator 
controllakle canonical form. 


begin 
y:=b*b*b*bexd 
8:2-bl#x1-b2*x2-ba%x3-b44x4tu 
x4:=x44x3 
¥3:=x3+x2 
x2:=x2+x1 
xi:=xits 

end 


a 
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Figure 9.19 Step responses for the system (9.25) for different implemen- 
tations and different values of a: shift-operator controllable canonical form 
(Listing 9.3) (dashed), Jordan form (Listing 9.4) and 5-operator controllable 
canonical form (Listing 9.6) are both the full line. (a)@ = —0.9, {b}a = —0.97, 
{c) a = —0.98, and (d) a = -0.99. 


Figure 9.19 shows simulations using MATLAB®. The simulation is simply 
an iteration of the state equations in Listings 9.3, 9.4, and 9.6. The results are 
obtained when chopping the result of all operations to seven digits. The figure 
shows the results when different values of a are used. For a = -0.9 all the 
implementations give compatible results, as shown in Fig. 9.19(a). When a is 
decreased, the shift-operator controllable canonical form is very sensitive and 
the solution is inaccurate. The other two implementations give approximately 
the same results. They will, however, differ when even lower numerical precision 
is used. The modified Jordan form is better than the é-operator controllable 
canonical form when a is decreased further. 

The sensitivity of the shift-operator controllable form with respect to pa- 


rameter changes is given by (9.18). Perturbing the characteristic equation with 
a constant term £, 


(z-0.99)' +e=0 
gives the roots 
z = 0.99+ (—e2)'4 


The roots are moved from 0.99 to a circle with origin at 0.99 and the radius 


r= |e! Ife = 107° then r = 10 ?; that is, the system can be unstable even 
if the perturbation is very small. 
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Making a similar catculation for the 6 companion form we get. 
(6+0.01)%+2=0 
which gives the roots 
ô = -0.01 + (-e)" 


The roots are moved from -0.01 to a circle with origin at -0.01 and the radius 
r = |el/4. Ife = 10` then r = 10-2, which is the same as for the shift-operator 
case. Notice, however, that the relative variation in parameters required to make 
the system unstable is two orders of magnitude larger with the ĝ-operator. The 
ô companion form is thus less sensitive to parameter perturbations than the 
shift companion form. Notice, however, that the Jordan realizations in shift or 
dforms are superior. 


Effects of the Sampling Period 


The sampling period also has a considerable influence on the conditioning, as 
shown by the following example. 


Example 3.9 Numerical precision required for Pl-control 
Consider the formula for updating the integral in a Pl-controller: 


i(kh +h) = i(kh) + e(kh) A/T, 


If the sampling period is 0.03 s and the integration time is 15 min = 900 s, the 
ratio A/T; becomes 3- 10-5, which corresponds to about 15 bits. To avoid that the 
quantity e(kh)A/T, is rounded it is thus necessary to make the computations with a 
longer word length. This is the reason why the integral term is often implemented 
im 24-bit representation in dedicated Pl-controllers. E 


The examples show that a rapid sampling requires a high precision in the co- 
efficients. 


How to Choose Representations 


The selection of representations is crucial when implementing a control law 
using a digital signal processor or with custom VLSI. It is less crucial for imple- 
mentations using microcomputers with floating-point hardware. The companion. 
forms should be avoided, because so much is gained by using series or parallel 
forms. Each block should he implemented on Jordan form. This is particularly 
important for high-order compensators and short sampling periods. For low- 
order controllers implemented with floating-point hardware and with poles well 
inside the stability area, the choice of realization is less crucial. It is, however, 
good practice to hedge against possihle numerical problems. 
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9.8 Programming 


Practically all discrete-time controllers are implemented in a real-time operating 
system. In some systems the different parts of the algorithms may be distributed 
among different processors. The communication can then introduce time-varying 
delays (jitter) in the sampling period. Programming is an important aspect of 
the implementation of a control system, both with respect to the efficiency of 
the system and the time required for the implementation. 

The effort required and the approaches used depend on the available soft- 
ware and the nature of the control problem. The code is typically written in 
C or C++, Ada, which was developed by the U.S. Department of Defense for 
computer-control applications, is the first language designed and developed for 
real-time applications. The character and the difficulty of the programming de- 
pend very much on the application. The requirements on operator communica- 
tions are critical. The code required for operator communication is often much 
larger than the pure control code. A few examples Hlustrate this. 


A Simple Dedicated Control System 


Consider a simple control loop that has a few measured signals, a few out- 
puts, and limited operator communication. Information may be displayed to the 
operator, and the operator may have a few buttons and a few dials. The pro- 
gramming of such a system is very simple. If a real-time clock is available, the 
code is in essence given by Listing 9.7. 

The first line is simply a procedure that halts exeeution until a clock- 
interrupt occurs. The procedure Regulate is the code required to implement the 
desired control algorithm. 

The procedure Display in Listing 9.7 computes some variables and displays 
them in analog or digital form. Notice that it is straightforward to introduce 
facilities for the operator to change parameters simply by introducing them as 
analog inputs. 

The program in Listing 9.7 is fairly easy to debug. The procedures Regulate 
and Display are simple sequential procedures that can be tested off-line. It is 
also easy to check that the wait procedure gives an interrupt every sampling 
period. It will fail only if the time required to execute the procedures is longer 
than one sampling period. This may be tested by timing. 


Listing 9,7 Computer code skeleton for a simple control loop. 


repeat 
Wait for clock interrupt 
Regulate 
Display 

foraver 
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Clock 


Figure 9.20 Flow chart for a multiloop contro! law with two sampling rates. 


More Complicated Control Loops 


The principles used in the program in Listing 9.7 may be extended to more 
complicated control systems with several loops having different sampling peri- 
ods, A computer code, which may be represented by Fig. 9.20, is then obtained. 
The program PO in Fig. 9.20 runs at the sampling rate given by the clock. The 
programs Pi, P2, and P3 run each every third clock pulse. In order to obtain 
the representation in Fig. 9.20, it is necessary that the time required to execute 
each path be shorter than the shortest sampling period in the system. This is 
easy to do for systems with long sampling periods. For systems with fast sam- 
pling, it may be necessary to spht up the computations in a tedious, unnatural, 
and error-prone fashion. 

It is comparatively easy to debug the program shown in Fig. 9.20 if there 
are few paths and if the procedures are simple. The difficulty in debugging 
grows rapidly with increasing system complexity. New ideas and concepts are 
needed to handle such problems in a convenient way. 


Concurrent, or Real-Time, Programming 


It is natural to think about control loops as concurrent activities that are run- 
ning in parallel. However, the digital computer operates sequentially in time. 
Ordinary programming languages can represent only sequential activities. Thus 
a key problem is to map a number of parallel concurrent activities into a se- 
quential program. This may be done manually, as shown in Fig. 9.20. There are 
also special-purpose software—real-time operating systems—that make it possi- 
ble to schedule tasks without making a strict sequential program. It is outside 
the scope of this book to discuss concurrent programs in detail. The basic ideas 
are given, together with a few examples. 

The notions of process and task are fundamental concepts in real-time pro- 
gramming. They represent activities that may be thought of as running in par- 
allel in time. Using these notions, it is possible to think of the computer running 
several activities in parallel. Hence, a real-time activity may be structured in the 
same way as a sequential activity is structured, using the notion of procedure 
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or subroutine. The real-time operating system will organize the execution of the 
processes so that the desired result is obtained. To do this, a priority is associ- 
ated with each process. Processes may also be scheduled to run periodically or 
in response to events such as interrupts or completion of other tasks. 

Tbe problem of shared variables and resources is one of the key problems 
in real-time programming. If different processes are using the same data, it is 
necessary to make sure that one process does not try to use data being modified 
by another process. If two processes may use the same resource, it is necessary 
to make sure that the system does not deadlock in a situation where both 
processes are waiting for each other. 

Timing is a third prohlem. Computing power must be sufficient to allow 
all activities to be completed in the required time. 


A Controller with Operator Interaction 


A single control loop with operator interaction is one of the simplest examples 
of real-time programming. The task could be to run a control loop like the one in 
Listing 9.7 with sampling rate of 20 ms and to provide an interface so that the 
operator may change parameters from a keyboard or a terminal. Assume that 
the operator changes parameters by typing in a character string on the terminal. 
Because the time required for this is considerably longer than one sampling 
period, it is necessary to break down the operation into many small pieces in 
order to use the solution shown in Fig. 9.20. This is both tedious and unnatural. 
It is much more natural to think of the problem in the form of two concurrent 
processes. One process, control, should be run once every sampling period. The 
other process, operator communication, may run whenever the process control is 
idle. To ensure that control actions are taken at regular sampling periods, it is 
necessary to impose the rule that the process control has priority over operator 
communication and that it may interrupt the operator communication at any 
time. For convenience, the rule that the process control runs to completion 
once it has started is also introduced. In a case like this, control is called the 
foreground task, or foreground process, and operator communication is called a 
background task, or background process. 


Real-Time Operating Systems 


For problems with only two processes, it is not difficult to write an operating 
system that administrates the processes. Such a system may typically be written 
in less than 100 lines of assembly code. 

The simple operating system may be extended to several processes. It 
is, however, a major task to make a program that can handle more complex 
situations. Such an operating system, which is also called a real-time operating 
system, may occupy anything from a few kilobytes to 20 kilobytes of code. 

The real-time operating systems allow definition of tasks, or processes, in 
a high-level language such as Pascal, Modula 2, C, or C++. It is also possible to 
run processes at regular intervals or in given relationships to other tasks, Pro- 
cesses may also be introduced, started, and removed on-line. Priorities between 
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different tasks may be introduced and modified. The introduction of real-time op- 
erating systems was one of the major innovations when process-control comput- 
ers were introduced in the mid-1960s. Examples of such operating systems are 
RSX from Digital Equipment Corporation, VxWorks® from Wind River Systems, 
pSOS® from Integrated Systems, and QNX® from QNX Software Systems. Pro- 
cesses, or tasks, have also been introduced into simple languages such as BASIC. 

Real-time operating systems are large general-purpose programs, which 
are often written in assembly code. They are difficult to maintain and modify. 
There has been a need to have real-time operating systems that can be tai- 
lored to specific applications. Computer languages with facilities for real-time 
programming have therefore been developed. Concurrent Pascal and Modula- 
2 are such languages. The language Ada is a standard tool for implementing 
computer-contro] systems in military systems. 


DDC-Packages 


Special techniques are used to program control systems consisting of a large 
number of identical control loops. The code is often structured as follows: 


Read all analog inputs and store in a tahle. 
Convert all signals to engineering units and store results in a table. 


Apply the control algorithm sequentially to all values in the table using 
controller parameters stored in a parameter table. 


Perform D-A conversion to all variables stored in the output table. 


Programs of this type are called DDC-packages. The control algorithms are 
typically of the PID-type. Modules for gain scheduling, logic, supervision, and 
adaptation may also be available. The packages are easy to use because all pro- 
gramming is reduced to entering the appropriate data in the tables. Programs 
of this type are called table-driven. 

DDC-packages usually also contain modules, that make it possible to make 
startup, shutdown, and alarm handling. Today these descriptions are often 
based on the standard IEC 1131-8 for function-block languages. 


9.9 Conclusions 


Implementation of control laws using a computer is discussed in this chapter. 
The key problem is to implement a discrete-time system. The principles for do- 
ing this have been covered in detail, It is straightforward to generate the code 
from the control algorithm. The importance of prefiltering to avoid aliasing has 
been mentioned. Sophisticated nonlinear digital filtering for removing outliers 
has also been discussed. The computational delay is influenced considerahly 
by the organization of the computer code. Difficulties that arise from satura- 
tion in actuators and ways to avoid these difficulties are discussed. This also 
automatically gives a solution to mode switching and initialization. 
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Numerical problems and consequences of finite word length are also dis- 
cussed. H is found to be very beneficial to transform the equations describing 
the control law to a form that is numerically well conditioned. Operational is- 
sues like mode switching and operator-machine interaction are discussed. There 
are many new possibilities in this area. Finally programming of control algo- 
rithms is discussed. Although the presentation is fairly short, the information 
given should be sufficient to implement control algorithms on minicomputers 
and microcomputers using high-level languages. 


9.10 Problems 


9.1 Consider control of a double integrator with a sampling period of 1 s. Caleulate 
the deadbeat control for the system obtained using an antialiasing filter with the 
transfer function 

1 


C8) = see 


Compare the deadbeat strategy obtained with the deadheat strategy for the pure 
double-integrator using simulation. 


9.2 Write a program for computing the scalar product of two arrays 
begin 
§;=() 
for it=1 to n do 
s:=stalilsb([il 
end 


in each case. 
{a} s: integer, a, b: arrays of integers. 
{b) s: double-precision integer, a, b: arrays of integers, 
(c) a: real, a, b: arrays of reals. 
(d) s: double-precision real, a, b: arrays of reais, 


Compare the computing times and precision. Try to find computers that have 
floating-point calculations in software, as well as in hardware. 


9.3 Consider Example 9.9. Discuss the possibilities of using two loops with different 
sampling periods in order to improve the precision in the calculation. 


9.4 Write a code for a digital Pl-controller where the antiwindup is implemented as an 
observer with the time constant Ty. 


9.5 Write a code for a digital PiD-controller where the antiwindup is implemented as 
a deadbeat observer, 


9.6 Write a code in your favorite high-level language for a digital PID-algorithm where 
antiwindup is implemented as an observer with time constant Ty. Determine the 
number of operations required for one iteration. Compile the program. Determine 
how many memory calls it requires. Time the program. How do the measured 
computing times relate to the number of operations and the computing times given 
in the computer manual? 
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9.7 Consider the control algorithm of (9.1), where £m is considered to be an input. 
Assume that the state, the control variahle, and the process output have dimensions 
fy, Ny, and ny, respectively, and that the matrices are full, Determine the number 
of additions, multiplications, and divisions required for one iteration. 


9.8 Consider the control algorithm of (9.2). Write a code that implements the control 
algorithm in your favorite high-level language. Compile the code, determine how 
much memory space the code oceupies, and determine the execution time. Try to 
find a good simple formula for determining the execution time. 


9.9 Repeat Problem 9.8 but now use a subroutine to perform a scalar product. Discuss 
how computing time and storage requirements are influenced by the restructuring 
of the program. 


9,10 Consider the control algorithm with rejection of outliers given by Eqs. (9.1) and 
(9.4), Make an estimate of the number of computations required for one iteration. 
(Hint: A matrix multiplication of an nxp matrix by a pxr matrix requires N = npr 
operations, where an operation corresponds to one addition and one multiplication. 
Solution of the equation 


Ar=8 


where A is nxn and B is nxp, requires approximately 


l; 1 ; 
Ne gn +5uP 


operations, where the major part of the calculations is the triangulation of the 
matrix A.) 
9.11 Consider a discrete-time system characterized hy the pulse-transfer function 


l 


TO= p ay 


Calculate the sensitivity of the poles with respect to the parameters using Eq. (8.18) 
in each case. 


(a) The filter is in companion form. 
(b) The filter is in Jordan canonical form. 


9.12 Make a flow chart similar to Fig. 9.20 for a system with loops having sampling 
periods of 1, 2, 5, and 60 s. 


9.13 Consider a system with the transfer function 


1 
z +a] +--+ +a, 


H(z) = 


Assume that the system is realized with fixed-point arithmetic. Let the roundoff be 
described as normal rounding to integers. Show that the condition for a steady-stete 
error & with no inputs is given by 
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Furthermore, show that the condition for a limit-cycle oscillation with a period of 
two sampling periods is 


9.14 Consider the following algorithm for a Pl-controller: 


Adin uc y 

e:=uc-y 

viskteti 
u;=max(min(512,¥) ,0) 
Daout u 
i:sutkthve/ti 


Assume that the A-D and D-A converters have a resolution of 8 bits and that. all 
caleulations are made using integers. What is the word length required to represent 
variable i if overflow should be avoided? Use k = 50 and (a) h = 1, ti = 800 or 
(b) h = 0.01, ti = 1500. 


Discuss how the result is influenced by the sampling pericd. 


9.15 Three different algorithms for a Pl-controiler are listed. Use the linear model for 
roundoff to analyze the sensitivity of the algorithms to quantization in A-D and D-A 
converters and roundoff in the multiplications. Assume fixed-point calculations, 
Also, discuss the word lengths necessary for the algorithms. 


Algorithm 1: 
ai=uc-y 


:=k» Cothei/ti} 
i:=i+e*h 


-g 


Algorithm 2: 


e@:Fuccy 
u:=k+ (ati) 
i:titeth/ti 


Algorithm 3: 


@:Fuccy 
ursitk*e 
1:=itk*h*e/ti 


9.16 Consider a dynamic system with the pulse-transfer function 


R aly. 
Hz) = Z + by ls. t ba 


-l4a.u.. 
z+ a2") +e, 


There are many ways to introduce the statas in a state-space representation. Show 
that the system has the following state descriptions: 
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{a} 
-4 10- Q - bya, 
-üy 0l- Ò oe 
x(k +1) = : 7 fot. I| x(k) + u(k) 
—Oy-} 00- 1 -17 boty. l 
-a, 00- 9 P — doa, 
y(k) = (2 00. 0) x(t) + bou(k 
(b) 
—a) 16: Q by 
—fy O01: 9g by 
akts os i tot i | x(k) 4 - | #(k +1) 
-@, 0 0 .-- j ba- 
0 00. 0 fe 
y(k) = (1 09 -. 0) x(t) 
(c) 
1 -äs ET a by bo Bn-1 ba 
1 0 0 0 0 p 0 90 
0 0 0 0 o 9 
l) = k 
x(k +1) 0 0 0 00 o |=) 
0 0 0 0 1 ù 0 
0 0 0 0 0 Q 1 0 
bo 
0 
0 kel 
+ 1 u(k + 1) 
0 
0 


yk) = (1 00. 0 0} x(k) 


Assume that H(z) represents a controller. Discuss the advantages and disad- 
vantages with the different realizations of the controller. 
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9.17 A digital controller with the sampling period A = 0.2 has the pulse-transfer function 


Hle) = 6.252 — 11.52 + 5.5 
71 = 1 Be + 05 


The controller is used to control a process with the transfer function 


1 
OW) = ai 
Discuss the effect of roundoff and quantization noise when different realizations 
are used to implement the controller on a computer having fixed word length. 


$.18 Show that the continued-fraction representation (9.20) can be obtained recursively 
as 


1 
i 
a, + A, (z) 


H(z) 


fz + 


where A,.i(z} = 0. 


9.19 Determine the -operator representations of the following continuous-time transfer 
functions: 


(a) 1/(3 +1) 

(h) K/(1 + Ts} 

(c) 1/(s + a}? 
Compute the poles and the zeros and investigate what happens when k > 0. 

9.20 Let H(z) be the pulse-transfer function obtained from step-invariant sampling of 
the rational transfer function Gis). Define 
HiS) = H(1 + 8h} 

Prove that. 


lim HiS) = G(6) 


Show that this is true also for ramp-invariant and impulse-invariant sampling. 


9.11 Notes and References 


Design of filters is covered in standard texts on networks. Kuo (1980) and 
Williams (1981) are good sources. Useful practical advice is also found in the 
handbooks published by manufacturers of operational amplifiers. Such hand- 
books are also useful for information about A-D and D-A converters, Make sure 


to get a new version of whatever handbook you use because the technology 
changes rapidly. 
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The problems associated with windup of P{D-controllers is discussed in 
trade journals for the process industry. The general approach given in Sec. 9.4 
was introduced in earlier editions of this book, see Åström and Hägglund (1995). 
The generalized form in Fig. 9.9 is described in Rönnbäck, Walgama, and Stern- 
by (1992). Other references on antireset windup are Hanus (1988) and Grabe 
and Ahlén (1996). Possibilities for error detection and rejection of outliers are 
discussed in depth in Willsky (1979), which also contains many references. 

A comprehensive text on the effects of quantization and roundoff in dig- 
ital control systems is Moroney (1983), which contains many references. The 
following papers are classics in the area, Bertram (1958), Slaughter (1964), 
Knowles and Edwards (1965), Curry (1967), and Rink and Chong (1979). De- 
scribing function analysis is discussed in Atherton (1975, 1982). Limit cycles 
due to roundoff can be determined using the theory of relay oscillations. This is 
described in Tsypkin (1984). 

A review of digital signal processors is given in Lee (1988). Design of 
special-purpose signal processors in VLSI is described in Catthoor et al. (1988) 
and in a series of books titled VLSI Signal Processing I, IT, and HI, published by 
TEEE. The books are based on presentations given at IEEE ASSIP workshops. 
The 1988 volume is Brown and Campbell (1948). A readable account of the IEEE 
standard and its impact on different high-level languages is feund in Fateman 
(1982). Problems associated with quantization, roundoff, and overflow are also 
discussed in the signal-processing literature. Overviews are found in Oppenheim 
and Schafer (1989). Specialized issues are discussed in Jackson (1970a, 1970b, 
1979}, Parker and Hess (1971), Willson (1972a, 1972b}, and Buttner (1977). 

There are many standard texts on numerical analysis, Björk, Dahlavist, 
and Andersson (1974) and Golub and Van Loan (1989) are good sources. Accu- 
racy aspects in connection with control are found, for example, in Williamson 
(1991) and Gevers and Li (1993). 

Concurrent programming is discussed in Brinch-Hansen (1973), Barnes 
(1982), Burns and Wellings (1990), and Burns and Davies (1993). Much useful 
information is also given in material from vendors of computer-control systems. 
The 6-operator is an old idea. See Tschauner (1963a, 1963b). The d-operator has 
been given much attention because of its numerical properties. See Gawthrop 
(1980), Middleton and Goodwin (1987, 1989), and Gevers and Li (1993). 
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Disturbance Models 


10.1 Introduction 


The presence of disturbances is one of the main reasons for using control. With- 
out disturbances there is no need for feedback control. The character of the 
disturbances imposes fundamental limitations on the performance of a control 
system. Measurement noise in a servo system limits the achievable bandwidth 
of the closed-loop system. The nature of the disturbances determines the quality 
of regulation in a process-control system. Disturbances also convey important 
information about the properties of the system. By investigating the character- 
istics of the disturbances it is thus possible to detect the status of the process, 
including beginning process malfunctions. We have already taken disturbances 
into account in the pole-placement design in Chapters 4 and 5. In this chapter 
we will give a systematic treatment of disturbances. 

Different ways to describe disturbances and to analyze their effect on a 
system are discussed in this chapter. An overview of different ways to elimi- 
nate disturbances is first given. This includes use of feedback, feedforward, and 
prediction. The discussion gives a reason for the different ways of describing 
disturbances. 

The classic disturbance models, impulse, step, ramp, and sinusoid, were 
discussed in Sec. 3.5. All these disturbances can be thought of as generated by 
linear systems with suitable initial conditions. The problem of analyzing the 
effect of disturbances on a linear system can then be reduced to an initial-value 
problem. From the input-output point of view, a disturbance may also be mod- 
eled as an impulse response of a linear filter. The disturbance analysis is then 
reduced to a response calculation. This is particularly useful for disturbances 
that are steps or sinusoids. In all cases the disturbance analysis can be done 
with the tools developed in Chapters 3 to 5, and 8. When the response of a 
system to a specific disturbance needs to be known, it is often necessary to re- 
sort to simulation. This is easily done with a simulation program because the 
disturbance analysis is again reduced to an initial-value problem. 
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When disturbances can be neither eliminated at the source nor measured, 
it is necessary to resort to prediction. To do so it is necessary to have models of 
disturbances that lead to a reasonable formulation of a prediction problem. For 
this purpose the concept of piecewise deterministic disturbances is introduced 
in Sec. 10.3. 

Another way to arrive at a prediction problem is to deseribe disturbances as 
random processes. This formulation is presented m See. 10.4. A simple version 
of the famous Wiener-Kolmogorov-Kalman prediction theory is also presented. 
As seen in Chapters 11 and 12, the prediction error expresses a fundamental 
limitation on regulation performance. Continuous-time stochastic processes are 
discussed briefly in See. 10.5. Such models are required because of the desire to 
formulate models and specifications in continuous time, Sampling of continuous- 
time stochastic-state models is treated in Sec. 10.6. 


10.2 Reduction of Effects of Disturbances 


Before going into details of models for disturbances, it is useful to discuss how 
their effects on a system can be reduced. Disturbances may be reduced at their 
source. The effects of disturbances can also be reduced by local feedback or by 
feedforward from measurable disturbances. Prediction may also be used to es- 
timate unmeasurable disturbances. The predictable part of the disturbance can 
then be reduced by feedforward. These different approaches will be discussed 
in more detail. 


Reduction at the Source 


The most obvious way to reduce the effects of disturbances is to attempt to 
reduce the source of the disturbances. This approach is closely related to process 
design. The following are typical examples: 


Reduce variations in composition by a tank with efficient mixing. 
Reduce friction forces in a servo by using better bearings. 

Move a sensor to a position where there are smaller disturbances. 
Modify sensor electronics so that less noise is obtained. 

Replace a sensor with another having legs noise. 


Change the sampling procedure by spacing the samples better in time or 
space to obtain a better representation of the characteristics of the process. 


These are just a few examples, but it is very important to keep these possibilities 
in mind. Compare with the integrated process and control design discussed in 
Chapter 6. 
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Process 


Disturbance 


Local 
feedback 


Figure 10.1 Reduction of disturbances by local feedback. The disturbance 
should enter the system between points A and B. The dynamics between A 
and B should be such that a high gain can be used in the loop. 


Reduction by Local Feedback 


If the disturbances cannot be reduced at the source, an attempt can be made 
to reduce them by local feedback. The generic principle of this approach is 
illustrated in Fig. 10.1. For this approach it is necessary that the disturbances 
enter the system locally in a well-defined way. It is necessary to have access to a 
measured variable that is influenced by the disturbance and to have access to a 
control variable that enters the system in the neighhorhood of the disturbance. 
The effect of the disturbance can then be reduced by using local feedback. The 
dynamics relating the measured variable to the contro) variable should be such 
that a high-gain control loop can be used. This use of feedback is often very 
simple and effective because it is not necessary to have detailed information 
about the characteristics of the process, provided that a high gain can be used 
in the loop. However, an extra feedback loop is required. The following are 
typical examples of local feedback: 


Reduce variations in supply pressure to valves, instruments, and regula- 
tors by introducing a pressure regulator. 


Reduce variations in temperature control by stabilizing the supply voltage. 


Reduction by Feedforward 


Measurable disturbances can also be reduced by feedforward. The generic prin- 
ciple is illustrated in Fig. 6.3. The disturbance is measured, and a control signal 
that attempts to counteract the disturbance is generated and applied to the pro- 
cess. Feedforward is particularly useful for disturbances generated by changes 
in the command or reference signals or for cascaded. processes when distur- 
bances downstream are generated hy variations in processes upstream. 
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Reduction by Prediction 


Reduction by prediction is an extension of the feedforward principle that may be 
used when the disturbance cannot be measured, The principle is very simple; the 
disturbance is predicted using measurable signals, and the feedforward signal is 
generated from the prediction. It is important to observe that it is not necessary 
to predict the disturbance itself; it is sufficient to model a signal tbat represents 
the effect of the disturbance on the important process variables. 


Goals for Modeling 


To evaluate the needs for reduction of disturbances it is necessary to be able to 
estimate the influences of disturbances on important system variables, which is 
basically a problem of analyzing the response of a system to a given input. The 
models used for disturbances can be fairly simple, as long as they represent the 
major characteristics of true disturbances. Similarly simple models can also be 
used to estimate possible improvements obtained by local feedback and feedfor- 
ward, More accurate models of disturbances are needed if prediction is applied. 
In this case the performance obtained depends critically on the character of 
the disturbances. There are also some fundamental difficulties in formulating 
disturbance models that give a sensible prediction problem. 


10.3 Piecewise Deterministic Disturbances 


The classical disturbance models discussed in Sec. 3.5 are useful for analyz- 
ing the effects of disturbances on a system. Possible improvements by using 
local feedback and feedforward can also be investigated using these models. 
The disturbance models discussed are, however, not suitable for investigating 
disturbance reduction by prediction. Fundamentally different models are re- 
quired to formulate a sensible prediction problem. This leads to introduction of 
the piecewise deterministic disturbances, Alternative models, which also permit 
formulation of a prediction problem, are discussed in Secs. 10.4 and 10.5. 


A Fundamental Problem 


It is not trivial to construct models for disturbances that permit a sensible 
formulation of a prediction problem. 


Example 10.1 Predictor for a step signal 
To predict the future value of a step signal, it seems natural to use the current 
value of the signal. For discrete-time signals, the predictor then becomes 
i(k + m)h| Rh) = yikh) 


The notation #(t | s) means the prediction of y(t) based on data available at time 
s. This predictor has a prediction error at times £ = 0, h,2h,...,(m — 1)h, that is, 
m steps after the step change in y. It then predicts the signal without error. w 
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Example 10.2 Predictor for a ramp signal 


A, predictor for a ramp can be constructed by calculating the slope from the past 
and the current ohservations and making a linear extrapolation, which can be 
expressed by the formula 


PUR + mA | kh) 


H 


y(hh) + m(y(kh) - y(hh — A) 
= (14+m)y(RkA) — myikh - h) 


This predictor has an initial error for £ = fh, 2h, ..., mh. After that it predicts 
the signal without error. | 
The Basic Idea 


These examples indicate that the prediction error will be zero except at a few 
points. This observation is not in close agreement with the practical experience 
that disturbances are hard to predict. The explanation is that the step and the 
ramp are not good models for prediction problems. Analytic signals are useless 
because an analytic function is uniquely given by its values in an arbitrarily 
short interval. The step and the ramp are analytic everywhere except at the 
origin. 

One possibility of constructing signals that are less regular is to introduce 
more points of irregularity. Thus signals can be introduced that are generated by 
linear dynamic systems with irregular inputs. Instead of having a pulse at the 
origin, inputs that are different from zero at several points can be introduced. An 
interesting class of signals is obtained if the pulses are assumed to be isolated 
and spread by at least n samples, where n is the order of the system. It is 
assumed that it is not known a priori when the pulses occur. The amplitudes 
of the pulses are also unknown. Such signals are calied piecewise deterministic 
signals. The name comes because the signals are deterministic except at isolated 
points, where they change in an unpredictable way. An example of a piecewise 
deterministic signal is shown in Fig. 10.2, 


State-Space Models 
Let a signal be generated by the dynamic system 


x(k +1) = @x(k) + vík) (10.1) 


It is assumed that the output y is a scalar and that the system is completely 
observable. The input v is assumed to be zero except at isolated points. If the 
state of the system is known, it is straightforward to predict the state over 
any interval where the input is zero. However, when there is a pulse, the state 
can change in an arbitrary manner, but after a pulse there will always he an 
interval where the input is zero. Because the system is observable, the process 
state can then be calculated. Exact predictions can tben be given until a new 
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Figure 10.2 Piecewise constant and piecewise linear signals and their 


m-step predictions when m = 3. 


pulse occurs. This argument can be converted into mathematics in the following 
way. From the derivation of the condition for observability in Sec. 3.4, it is found 
that the state is given by 


T 
xen) = Wy" È y(k-n +1) o: yik) ) (10.2) 


where W, is the observability matrix given by Eq. (3.22). The following predictor 
gives the state m steps ahead: 


T 
f(k+ mj k) = oy EG -ntl os v(t) ) (10.3) 


The predictor for the signal is thus obtained from a linear combination of n 
values of the meagured signal, The predictor can be expressed as 


5(k + m |k) = P*(q™) yk) 


where P is a polynomial of degree n — 1. 
The predictor can also be represented by the recursive equation 


(Rk | k) = Di(k- 1] h- 1) + K(y(k)~ Coz(e- 1/4 -1)) 


(10.4) 
{k+ m |k) = "E(k | k) 


where the matrix X is chosen so that all eigenvalues of the matrix (J ~ KC} 
are equal to zero. 
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simple calculations for an integrator and a double integrator give the same 
predictors as in Examples 10.1 and 10,2. This is a consequence of the fact that 
the important characteristics of the disturbances are captured by the dynamics 
of the systems that generate the disturbances. These dynamics determine the 
predictors uniquely; it does not matter if the systems are driven by a single 
pulse or by several pulses. The properties of the predictors are illustrated in 
Fig. 10.2. 


Input-Output Models 


Because the predictor for a piecewise deterministic signal becomes a polynomial, 
it seems natural to obtain it directly by polynomial calculations. For this purpose 
it is assumed that the signal is generated by the dynamic system 


C(q) 
k = -r W k 
sA = o vG) 
where it is assumed that degC = deg A and that the input w is a signal that 
is zero except at isolated points, which are spaced more than deg 4 + m. Define 
F(z) and G({z) through the identity 


iC (e) = A(z) F(z) + Gle) 


It can be shown that the m-step predictor for y is given by the difference equa- 
tion 


C(g)y(k + m |k) = gG(a)y(k) 


A reference to the proof of this is given in Sec. 10.9. 

Notice that the signals discussed in this section are similar to the classical 
disturbance signals discussed in Sec. 3.5 in the sense that they are characterized 
by dynamic systems. The only difference between the signals is that the inputs 
to the systems are different. This idea is extended in the next section. 


10.4 Stochastic Models of Disturbances 


It 13 natural to use stochastic, or random, concepts to describe disturbances. 
By such an approach it is possible to descrihe a wide class of disturbances, 
which permits good formulation of prediction problems. The theory of random 
processes and the prediction theory were in fact developed under close interac- 
tion. The general theory of stochastic processes is quite complex. For computer- 
control theory, it is fortunately often sufficient to work with a special case of 
the general theory, which requires much less sophistication. This theory is de- 
veloped in this section. First, some elements of the theory of random processes 
are given, and then the notion of discrete-time white noise is discussed. Dis- 
turbances are then modeled as outputs of dynamic systems with white-noise 
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inputs. The disturbance models are thus similar to the models discussed in the 
previous sections; the only difference is the character of the input signals to the 
systems. Tools for analyzing the properties of the models are also given. 


Stochastic Processes 


The concept of a stochastic process is complex. It took brilliant researchers 
hundreds of years to find the right ideas. The concept matured in work done by 
the mathematician Kolmogorov around 1930. A simple presentation of the ideas 
is given here. Interested readers are strongly urged to consult the references. 

A stochastic process (random process, random function) can be regarded 
as a family of stochastic variables {x(t),f € T}. The stochastic variables are 
indexed with the parameter t, which belongs to the set T, called the index 
set. In stochastic-control theory, the variable ¢ is interpreted as time. The set 
T is then the real variables. When considering sampled-data systems, as in 
this book, the set 7 is the sampling instants, that is, T = {...,-A,0,4,...} or 
T = {...,~1,0,1,...} when the sampling period is chosen as the time unit. We 
then have a stochastic process. 

A random process may be considered as a function x(t, œ) of two variables. 
For fixed @ = æ the function x(-,@) is an ordinary time function called a 
realization. For fixed £ = to, the function x(t, -) is a random variable. A random 
process can thus be viewed as generated from a random-signal generator. The 
arfument @ is often suppressed. 


Completely deterministic stochastic processes. One possibility of ob- 
taining a random process is to pick the initial conditions of an ordinary dif- 
ferential equation as a random variable and to generate the time functions by 
solving the differential equations. These types of random processes are, how- 
ever, not very interesting because they do not exhibit enough randomness. This 
is clearly seen by considering the stochastic process generated by an integrator 
with random initial conditions. Because the output of the integrator is constant 
it follows that 


x(t, @) — x(t- h,@} = 0 


for all ¿£ h, and w. A stochastic process with this property is called a completely 
deterministic stochastic process, because its future values can be predicted ex- 
actly from its past. 


In general it will be said that a random process x(t, w) is called completely 
deterministic if 


e{x(t,@)] =0 for almost all w 


where £ is an arbitrary linear operator that is not identically zero. This means 
that completely deterministic random processes can be predicted exactly with 
linear predictors for almost all œ. (Almost all @ means all w except for possibly 
a set of points with zero measure.) 
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A realization 


x(w) 


ty 


Figure 10.8 A stochastic process and a finite-dimensional distribution 
function. 


The completely deterministic random processes are closely related to the 
classical disturbance signals discussed in Sec. 3.5. These signals will be com- 
pletely deterministic random processes if the initial conditions to the dynamic 
systems are chosen as random processes, The completely deterministic processes 
are normally excluded because they are too regular to be of interest. 


Concepts. Some important concepts for random processes will now be 
given, The values of a random process at n distinct times are n-dimensional 
random variables. The function 


F(é,,... Gait. stn) = P{x(ti)} = Ëi... ,x(t,) = En} 


where P denotes probabilities, is called the finite-dimensional distribution func- 
tion of the random process. An illustration is given in Fig. 10.3. A random pro- 
cess is called Gaussian, or normal, if all finite-dimensional distributions are 
normal, The mean-value function of a random process x is defined by 


mle) = Batt) = f * ed F(t) 


The mean-value function is an ordinary time function. Higher moments are 
defined similarly. The covariance function of a process is defined by 


Fe(s, f) = cov (x(s), x(¢}) 
-E (x - m(s) (x(t - m0) | 


= || {E - mo) (é mi) aFE.g8.0 


A Gaussian random process is completely characterized by its mean-value func- 
tion and its covariance function. The cross-covariance function 


Ta {s.t} = cov (thy) 
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of two stochastic processes is defined similarly. 

A stochastic process is called stationary if the finite-dimensional distribu- 
tion of x(t) xt)... x(n) is identical to the distribution of x(t; + T) x(t) + 
T}... x(t, + 7) for all t,n,f1,... ty. The process is called weakly stationary if 
the first two moments of the distributions are the same for all r. The mean- 
value function of a (weakly) stationary process is constant. The cross-covariance 
function of weakly stationary processes is a function of the difference s — t of 
the arguments only. With some abuse of function notation, write 


EMEN f) = E -= i 


The cross-covariance function of (weakly) stationary processes is a function of 
one argument only. Hence 


ryy(T) = cov x(t + r)a) 
When x is scalar the function 
rylT) = Pelf} = cov (xt + r),x(t)) 


called the autocovariance function, 


The cross-spectrai density of (weakly) stationary processes is the Fourier 
transform of its covariance function. Hence, 


1 T 
PaslO) = 5D) ralje e (10.5) 
kz- 
and 
Prylh) = l "0g (0) dw (10.6) 


It is also customary to refer to ¢,, and ¢., as the autospectral density and 
the cross-spectral density, respectively. The autospectral density is also called 
spectral density for simplicity. 


Interpretation of covariances and spectra. Stationary Gaussian pro- 
cesses are completely characterized by their mean-value functions and their 
covariance functions. In applications, it is useful to have a good intuitive un- 
derstanding of how the properties of a stochastic process are reflected by these 
functions. 

The mean-value function is almost self-explanatory. The value r,(0) of the 
covariance function at the origin is the variance of the process. It tells how large 
the fluctuations of the process are. The standard deviation of the variations is 
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equal to the square root of r,(0). If the covariance function is normalized by 
ry{0), the correlation function, which is defined by 


r,(T) 
r,(0) 


p(t) = 
is obtained. It follows from Schwartz’s inequality that 


Irs(7}| $ re(O) 


The correlation function is therefore less than one in magnitude. The value 
P(t) gives the correlation between values of the process with a spacing T. Val- 
ues close to one mean that there are strong correlations, zero values indicate no 
correlation, and negative values indicate negative correlation. An investigation 
of the shape of the correlation function thus indicates the temporal interdepen- 
dencies of the process. 

It is very useful to study realizations of stochastic processes and their 
covariance functions to develop insight into their relationships. Some examples 
are shown in Fig. 10.4. All processes have unit variance. 

The spectral density has a good physical interpretation. The integral 


2 f Wado 


represents the power of the signal in the frequency band (w1, @z). The area 
under the spectral-density curve thus represents the signal power in a certain 
frequency band. The total area under the curve is proportional to the variance 
of the signal. In practical work it is useful to develop a good understanding of 
how signal properties are related to the spectrum (compare with Fig. 10.4}. 

Notice that the mean-value function, the covariance function, and the spec- 
tral density are characterized by the first two moments of the distribution only. 
Signals whose realizations are very different may thug have the same first mo- 
ments. The random telegraph wave that switches between the values 0 and 1 
thus has the same spectrum as the noise from a simple RC circuit. 


Discrete-Time White Noisa 


A simple and useful random process is now introduced. Let time be the set 
of integers. Consider a stationary discrete-time stochastic process x such that 
x{t} and x(s) are independent if t # s. The stochastic process can thus be 
considered as a sequence {x(t,@),¢=...,-1, 0, 1, ...} of independent, equally 
distributed random variables. The covariance function is given by 


g? T=0 
r(t) = 
0 T = +], +2,... 


" 
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Figure 10.4 Covariance functions, spectral densities, and sample functions 
for some stationary random processes. All processes have unit variance. 


A process with this covariance function is called discrete-time white noise. It 
follows from (10.5) that the spectral density is given by 


The spectral density is thus constant for all frequencies. The analogy with 
the spectral properties of white light explains the name given to the process, 
White noise plays an important role in stochastic control theory. All stochas- 
tic processes that are needed will be generated simply by filtering white noise. 
This also implies that only a white-noise generator is needed when simulating 
stochastic processes. White noige is thus the equivalent of pulses for determin- 
istic systems. 
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ARMA Processes 
Large classes of stochastic processes can be generated by driving linear systems 
with white noise. Let {e(z), k = ..., —1, 0, 1,...} be discrete-time white noise. 


The process generated by 
yik) = e(R) + biek- 14 --- + b,e(R-n) 
is called a moving average, or an MA process. The process generated by 
yik) + a,y(R- 1) +--+ anyk- n} = e(k) 
is called an autoregression, or an AR process, The process 
y(R} tayy(R-1)+--:+any(k- 7m) = e(R) + belk- 1) 4+--- + belk- 2) 
is called an ARMA process. The process 


y(k) + aqy(R-—1) +--+ +any(R - 2) = bouk- d+ 
+ b,u(k-d-m)+e(k)+ee(k~1)+---+e,e(k - 71) 


is called an ARMAX process, that is, an ARMA process with an exogenous signal. 


State-Space Models 


The concept of state has its roots in cause-and-effect relationships in classical 
mechanics. The motion of a system of particles is uniquely determined for all fu- 
ture times by the present positions and moments of the particles and the future 
forces. How the present positions and moments were achieved is not important. 
The state is an abstraction of this property; it is the minimal information about 
the history of a system required to predict its future motion. 

For stochastic systems, it cannot be required that the future motion be 
determined exactly. A natural extension of the notion of state for stochastic sys- 
tems is to require that the probability distribution of future states be uniquely 
given by the current state. Stochastic processes with this property are called 
Markov processes. Markov processes are thus the stochastic equivalents of state- 
space models. They are formally defined as follows. 


DEFINITION 10.1 MARKOV PROCESS Letz, and ¢ be elements of the index 


set T such that ży < tg <... < t, < £ A stochastic process {x(t),¢ € T'} is called 
a Markov process if 


Pix{t) < ¢ | x(tr),....2(én)} = Pial) < È | x(tn)} 


where P{-, x(t1},... .t(tn)} denotes the conditional probability given x(f,),..., 
a{tn). E 
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A Markov process is completely determined by the initial probability distribu- 
tion 


F(¢;%&) = P{x(to) s $} 


and the transition probability distribution 


Fint | Geis) = P{x(t} s č: | x(s) = čs} 


All finite-dimensional distributions can then be generated from these distribu- 
tions using the multiplication rule for conditional probabilities. 

The Markov process is the natural concept to use when extending the 
notion of state model to the stochastic case. 


Linear stochastic-difference equations. Consider a discrete-time sys- 
tem where the sampling period is chosen as the time unit. Let the state at time 
k be given by x(2). The probability distribution of the state at time $ + 1 is 
then a function of x(4). If the mean value is linear in x(#) and the distribution 
around the mean is independent of x(%}, then x(k + 1) can be represented as 


x(k +1) = x(k) + v(k) (10.7) 


where v(k) is a random variable with zero mean and covariance R) that is inde- 
pendent of x(k} and independent of all past values of x. This implies that v(} 
also is independent of all past v's. The sequence {u(#),24 =... ,-1,0,1,...} is 
a sequence of independent equally distributed random variables, The stochas- 
tic process {v(k)} is thus discrete-time white noise. Equation (10.7) is called a 
linear stochastic-difference equation. To define the random process {x(k)} com- 
pletely, it is necessary to specify the initial conditions. It is assumed that initial 
state has the mean mo, and the covariance matrix Ro. 


Properties of linear stochastic-difference equations. The character of 
the random process defined by the linear stochastic-difference equation of (10.7) 
will now be investigated and the first and second moments of the process will 
be calculated. To obtain the mean-value function 


m(k) = Ex(k) 


simply take the mean values of both sides of (10.7). Because v has zero mean, 
the following difference equation is obtained: 


mik +1} = Om(k) (10.8) 
The initial condition is 


m(0) = my 
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The mean value will thus propagate in the same way as the unperturbed system. 
To calculate the covariance function, we intreduce 


P(k) = cov (x(k), x(h}) = E(k) 2" (hk) 


where 
f=x—m 


It follows from Eqs. (10.7) and (10.8) that x satisfies Eq. (10.7) with the mean of 
the initial condition equal zero. The mean value can thus be treated separately. 
To calculate the covariance, form the expression 


afk DETR 1) = (O30) +o) (Wz) + 0)" 
= P(E (RYDT + Dz(k)vT (k) + ulki kD + vlkiv ik) 
Taking mean values gives 
P(k +1) = @P(h}D" + Ry 


because v(k) and z(%) are independent. The initial conditions are 


The recursive equation for P tells how the covariance propagates. 
To calculate the covariance function of the state, observe that 


(b+ 1) (k) = (P3k) + u(t) JE” (A) 
Because v(k) and £(%) are independent and v(k) has zero mean, 
ralk + 1,8) = cov( x(k + 1), x(k)} = @P{k) 
Repeating this discussion, 
ralk tT k) = Pk) r20 


The covariance function is thus obtained by propagating the variance function 
through a system with the dynamics given by ©. The results obtained are so 
important that they deserve to be summarized. 


THEOREM 10.1 FILTERED DISCRETE-TIME WHITE NOISE Consider a random 
process defined by the linear stochastic-difference equation (10.7), where {u(k)} 
is a white-noise process with zero mean and covariance R4. Let the initial state 
have mean mg and covariance Ro, The mean-value function of the process is 
then given by 


mk+1)=@m(k)  m(0)= mo (10.9) 
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and the covariance function by 

r(k+t,k)=O'P(k) 1 >0 (10.10) 
where P(k) = cov x(h),x(h) | is given by 


P(R+1)=OP(k)O7+R, P(0)= Rg (10.11) 


Remark I. Ifthe random variables are Gaussian, then the stochastic pro- 
cess is uniquely characterized by its mean-value function m and its covariance 
function r. 


Remark 2, If the system has an output y = Cx, then the mean-value 
function of y is given by 
my =Cm 
and its covariance is given by 
Fy = Cry C” 
The cross-covariance between y and x is given by 
Py = CT yy 


Remark 3. Notice that the steady-state solution of (10.11) for the matrix 


P is closely related to Eq. (3.9), which was used to calculate Lyapunov functions 
in Chapter 3, 


Remark 4. The different terms of (10.11) have good physical interpre- 
tations. The covariance P may represent the uncertainty in the state, the term 
©P(k)OT tells how the uncertainty at time k propagates due to the system 


dynamics, and the term Ry descrihes the increase of uncertainty due to the 
disturbance v. 


Example 10.3 A first order system 
Consider the first-order system 


x(k + 1) = ax(k} + v{k) 
where v is a sequence of uncorrelated random variables with zero mean values 
and covariances 74, Let the state at time &p.have the mean mo and the covariance 


rq. It follows from (10.9} that the mean value 


m(k) = Ex(k} 


336 
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is given by 
mk+1)=am(k} mks) = mo 
Hence 
mik) = a "1m, 
Equation (10.11) gives 
Pik +1) =a?P(k) +r; P(ko) = 70 
Solving this difference equation we get 


| — gilt) 


PIR) = alta) py + Fy 


ar) 
Furthermore, 
re(lk) sal *P(k) lek 
and 
re k} = aP) Lek 
If Ja] < 1 and ky > ~oo, it follows that 
m(k) + 0 
P(t) 9 5 


rall 
l-g’ 


rek +7. k) > 


The process then becomes stationary because m is constant and the covariance 
function is a function of 7 only, If an output 


(k) = x(k) + e(k) 


is introduced, where e is a sequence of uncorrelated random variables with zero 
mean and covariance rg, it follows that the covariance function of y becarnes 


L 
Ta + Toa 1t=0 
r,(T) nall 
t#0 
l-g? Ź 


The spectral density is obtained from (10.5). Hence 


1 r 
bin = g (2t ze] 


~ On?" 1ra aoso 
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Figure 10.5 Generation of disturbances by driving dynamic systems with 
white noise. 


Input-Output Models 


For additional insight an input-output description of signals generated by linear 
difference equations is given, Notice that the signal x given by (10.7) can be 
described as the output of a linear dynamic system driven by white noise. From 
this viewpoint it is then natural to investigate how the properties of stochastic 
processes change when they are filtered by dynamic systems. 


Analysis. Consider the system shown in Fig. 10.5. For simplicity it is 
assumed that the sampling period is chosen as the time unit. Assume that 
the input u is a stochastic process with a given mean-value function m, and a 
given covariance function r,. Let the pulse response of the system be {h(k}, k = 
0,1,...}. Notice that h has also been used to denote the sampling period. It is, 
however, clear from the context what h should be. The input-output relationship 
ig 


k oo 

yik) = X hik- Dull) = $ h(nju(k- n) (10.12) 

i= -o n=4 
Taking mean values 
my(k) = Ey(k) = ES” A(nju(k - n) 
x neo < (10.13) 
= 5y A(n)Eu(k — n) = X h(n)malk —n) 

n=O n=O 


The mean value of the output is thus obtained by sending the mean value of 
the input through the system. 


To determine the covariance, first observe that a subtraction of (10.13) 
from (10.12) gives 


™ 


(k) - myk} = J h(n) (ue - n) -mulk - 2)) 


n= 


The difference between the input signal and its mean value thus propagates 
through the system in the same way as the input signal itself, When calculating 
the covariance, it can be assumed that the mean values are zero. This simplifies 
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the writing. The definition of the covariance function gives 


Ey(k + 7)y"(k) 


BS h(n) u{fk+t—n vate ju(k - D) 


n= 


am 
+ 


r(t) 


n=0 t=0 
-Eal ralf +i- nh" (t) 
n=t f=0 


A similar calculation gives the following formula for the cross-covariance of the 
input and the output: 


rutt) = Ey(k+ r)ul(k) = BY h(n)ule +t —n)u'(k) 


a=t 


; . (10.15) 
= SA(n)E(u(e + t - n)u7(h)) = Y hlnjralt - n) 
R=Ù0 n=0 


Notice that it has been assumed that all infinite sums exist and that the op- 
erations of infinite summation and mathematical expectation have been freely 
exchanged in these calculations. This must of course he justified: it is easy to 
do in the sense of mean-square convergence, if it is assumed that the fourth 
moment of the input signal is finite. 

The relations expressed by Eqs. (10.14) and (10,15) can be expressed in 
a simpler form if spectral densities are introduced. The definition of spectral 
density in (10.5) gives 


t 


by(@) = P5y(w) = On y ery (n) 


Introducing r, from (10.14) gives 


(0) = = J eM STS Berd- aU) 


1% 2 
- a > 2e ah (kje fati= ~k)a, y(n +1 - hye Hop?) 
ksQa=—s0 


a 


= Yeten) 3 erin) eR") 


hed R=- =ù 
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Introduce the pulse-transfer function H(z) of the system. This is related to the 
impulse response h{k) by 


= $ z*h(h) 
k=0 
The equation for the spectral density can then be written as 
p(w) = H(e™)pu(@) He) 


Similarly, 
Pyu(@) = = 5 ei” “ryu ln P reyn (R)r,(n - k) 
= zo ehOn(k by eR (n) = Hee! oule) 


Main result. To obtain the general result, the propagation of the mean 
value through the system must also be investigated. 


THEOREM 10.2 FILTERING OF STATIONARY PROCESSES Consider a station- 
ary discrete-time dynamic system with sampling period 1 and the pulse-transfer 
function H. Let the input signal be a stationary stochastic process with mean 
m, and spectral density ¢,. If the system is stable, then the output is also a 
stationary process with the mean 


my = A(i)jm, (10.16) 
and the spectral density 
$,(a) = H(e')$.(w)H"(e""”) (10.17) 
The cross-spectral density between the input and the output is given by 


bm = Hle')ou(o) (10.18) 


Remark i, The result has a simple physical interpretation. The number 
'H(e')| is the steady-state amplitude of the response of the system to a sine 
wave with frequency œ. The value of the spectral density of the output is then 
the product of the power gain |H(e')|? and the spectral density of the input 
$u (0). 


Remark 2. It follows from Eq. (10.18) that the cross-spectral density is 
equal to the transfer function of the system if the input is white noise with unit 
spectral density. This fact can be used to determine the pulse-transfer function 
of a system. 


The result is illustrated by an example. 
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Example 10.4 Spectral density of a first order system 


Consider the process xik} in Example 10.3. From the input-output point of view, 
the process can be thought of as generated by sending white noise through a filter 
with the pulse-transfer function 


Because the spectral density of v{k) is 


it follows from (10.17) that the spectral density of x(k) is 


p0) = H(e*)H(e?) Z 


Ti 1 ry 


Because x{k) and e(&) are independent the process 
(k) = x{h) + eik) 


has the spectral density 


l ry 
$ (w) = ox (z + 1+a? or 


(Compare with the calculation in Example 10.3.) B 


Spectral Factorization 


Theorem 10.2 gives the spectral density of a stochastic process obtained by fil- 
tering another stochastic process. The spectral density of a signal obtained by 
filtering white noise is obtained as a special case. The inverse problem is dis- 
cussed next. A linear system that gives an output with a given spectral density 
when driven by white noise will be determined. This problem is important be- 
cause it shows how a signal with a given spectral density can be generated by 
filtering white noise. The solution to the problem will also tell how general the 
model in (10.7) is. It follows from Theorem 10.2 that the random process gen- 
erated from a linear system with a white-noise input has the spectral density 
given by (10.17). If the system is finite-dimensional, H is then a rational func- 
tion in exp{i@) and the spectral density @ will also be rational in exp(i@) or 
equivalently in cos æ. With a slight abuse of language, such a spectral density 
is called rational. Introducing 
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the right-hand side of (10.17) can be written as 
1 Ti-l 
F(z) = z, HEH (27°) 


If z; is a zero of H(z), then z;} is a zero of H(z~!). The zeros of the function F 
are thus symmetric with respect to the real axis and mirrored in the unit circle. 
If the coefficients of the rational function H are real, the zeros of the function 
F will also be symmetric with respect to the real axis. The same argument 
holds for the poles of H. The poles and zeros of F will thus have the pattern 
illustrated in Fig. 10.7. 

It is now straightforward to find a function H that corresponds to a given 
rational spectral density as follows: First, determine the poles p; and the zeros 
z; of the function F associated with the spectral density. It follows from the 
symmetry of the poles and zeros, which has just been established, that the 
poles and zeros always appear in pairs such that 


22) = 1 
Pip) = 1 


In each pair choose the pole or the zero that is less than or equal to one in 
magnitude; then form the desired transfer function from the chosen poles and 
zeros as 


H(z) = K Uea _ BO 


Il@-p) T Ae) 
Because the stochastic process is stationary, the chosen poles p, will all be 


strictly less than one in magnitude. There may, however, be zeros that have 
unit magnitude. The result is summarized as follows. 


THEOREM 10.3 SPECTRAL FACTORIZATION THEOREM Given a spectral den- 


sity ¢{@), which is rational in cos æ, there exists a linear system with the pulse- 
transfer function 


H(z) = =Z (10.19) 


such that the output ohtained when the system is driven by white noise is a 
stationary random process with spectral density ¢. The polynomial A(z) has all 
its zeros inside the unit disc. The polynomial B(z) has all its zeros inside the 
unit disc or on the unit circle. a 


Remark 1, The spectra] factorization theorem is very important. It im- 
plies that all stationary random processes can be thought of as being generated 
by stahle linear systems driven by white noise, that is, an ARMA process of a 
special type. This means a considerahle simplification both in theory and prac- 
tice. It is sufficient to understand how systems behave when excited hy white 
noise. It is only necessary to be able to simulate white noise. All other stationary 
processes with rational spectral density can then be formed hy filtering. 
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Remark 2. Because a continuous function can be approximated uni- 
formly arbitrarily well on a compact interval with a rational function, it follows 
that the models in (10.7) and (10.12) can give signals whose spectra are arbi- 
trarily close to any continuous function. Notice, however, that there are models 
with nonrational spectral densities. In turbulence theory, for instance, there are 
spectral densities that decay as fractional powers of œ for large «. 

An important consequence of the spectral factorization theorem is that for 
systems with one output, it is always possible to represent the net effect of 
all disturbances with one equivalent disturbance. This disturbance is obtained 
by calculating the total spectral density of the output signal and applying the 
spectral factorization theorem. 


Remark 3, It is often assumed that the polynomial B (2) has all its zeros 
inside the unit disc. This means that the inverse of the system H is stable. The 
results are illustrated by two examples. 


Example 10.5 Spectral factorization 


Consider the process ylk) of Examples 10.3 and 10.4. This process has the spectral 
density 


1 ri 
p(o) = 5 (r t aT) 


_ 1 frn+m{l +a?) -ralz +z’) 
~ On (z -ajz !- a) pont 


The denominator is already in factored form. Th factor the numerator, we observe 
that it can be written as 


A (e - biz) - b) ary tre{l ta’) -ralz+ 274) 
Identification of coefficients of equal powers of z gives 


2: A14+b*) =r, +l 4 a2) 


2: Abra 


Elimination of 4 gives a second-order algebraic equation for b. This equation has 
the solution 


rı +re(1 +g?) — (r +ry{l + a)?) (r +r{l- a}?) 


b= 
2ar; 


The other root is discarded hecause it is outside the unit dise. Furthermore, the 
variable A is given by 


1 
Ata 5 ( +r(1+ a7) + (rı +ra(l + ai) (ri + 7(1- a”) 
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Figure 10.6 The spectral density (10.20) as function of œw, that is, when 


z=”, 


Example 10.6 Generation of a stochastic signal 


Assume that we for simulation purposes want to generate a stochastic signal with 
the spectral density 


1 0.3125 + 0.125(z +277) 


F)= z ag L5(e +27!) +052 +2) 


(10.20) 


The spectrum is shown in Fig. 10.6. Factorization of F(z) gives the pole/zere pat- 
tern in Fig. 10.7 and the desired noise properties are obtained by filtering white 
noise through the filter 


_ O52 + 0.25 


H(z) = z~z+05 


Innovation’s Representations 


Theorem 10.3 has some conceptually important consequences. It follows from 
the theorem that a process with rational spectral density can be represented as 


k 
yik) = J h(k—nje(a) (10.21) 


R=- 


where e is discrete-time white noise and A is the impulse response that corre- 
sponds to the pulse-transfer function (10.19}. The system has a stable inverse 
if the polynomial B{z) has all its zeros inside the unit dise. This means that 


et) = $ g(k—n)y(n) 


A=- 


where g is the impulse response, which corresponds to the stable pulse-transfer 
function A(z)/B(z). It thus follows that the sequences y{k) y(k— 1),... and 
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Figure 10.7 Symmetry of the poles and zeros of the spectral-density fune- 
tion (10.20). 


e(k),e(k~1},... are equivalent in the sense that one sequence can be calculated 
fram the other. 
Now consider 


k+l 


k 
y(k+1)= So h(k+1-nje(n}= X. h(k+1-n)eln)+ hOjelk+ 1) 


AE ASG 


k k 
= Y` hik+1-n) © gin-1)y@) + h(O)e(k + 1) 
n= ł 


=- 


The variable y{k + 1} can be written as the sum of two terms: One term is a lin- 
ear function of (%), y(k—1)},..., and the other term is A(O)e(4+ 1). Thus e(k +1) 
can be interpreted as the part of y(& + 1} that contains new information that 
is not available in the past values y{$}, y(k— 1),.... The stochastic process e(k) 
is therefore called the innovations of the process y(k) and the representation in 
(10.21) is called the innovation’s representation of the process. This represen- 
tation is important in connection with filtering and prediction problems. The 
term 


ti 


k 
Y alk+l-n) Y gla-DyW) 


l= -o0 


is in fact the best mean-square prediction of y(# +1) based on y(k), y(#—-1),.... 
This will be discussed in detail in Chapters 11 and 12. 
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Example 10.7 Innovation’s representation 
Consider the process y(&} of Example 10.3. The process has the spectral density 


flo) = 2r (r tipa- un) 
It follows from Example 10.5 that the spectral density can be factored as 


_ AP (z- b)(z"*- 5) 
~ On -alima 


¢,{@) 


The process y can thus be generated by sending white noise through a system with 
the pulse-transfer function 


Hiz) = z 


The input-output relation of such a system can be written as 
yik +1) = ay(k) + e(k + 1) - be(k) 


where e(k) is white noise with variance 4°. a 


Calculation of Variances 


The variance of a signal obtained by filtering white noise can be calculated from 
the recursive equation of (10.11), if the model is given in state-space form. For a 
system described by transfer functions it is possible to use the same equations, 
if the model is first transformed to state-space form, It is naturally convenient 
to have similar formulas when the system is given in input-output form. Such 
formulas will now be given. 


Consider a signal generated by 


y(k} = ay e(k) (10.22) 


where e is white noise with unit variance. It follows from Theorem 10.2 that 
the spectral density of the signal y is given by 


1 B2B) 
P = a Aae 


where z = exp{iw). It also follows from Theorem 10.2 that the variance of the 
signal y is given by the complex integral 


By’ = f " 6(0) doo = 3 Í poe dle) 


o 1l Biz)B(2') dz 
-wij ADAY z 


(10.23) 
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The evaluation of integrals of this form is closely related to Jury's stability test 
{compare with Sec. 3.2). To evaluate the integral, the following tahle is formed: 


ag ay =o fln-4 ün bp by “Bay On 

Gp Gat © @1 do @Æn An Ori S a ao Bp 

a-l n=] n=] n~1 n=] fi=1 

a H | ù i bai 

a-l a-l |. a-l n=] n-~l oo. n-l 

an} ane ti Ba-1 Gyo} a, Gy Brot 

1 1 1 I 

ag a; by bi 

1 1 1 1 

a al ay a 8% By 

al 1 bo Bo 
where 


Op, =Gn/ag Brn = bni 
— As k _ hk k 
and 


1 È k 
= a; - LAS Ti O 


k- 
bpl = bf -frak 
The left half of the table is the same as Jury's stability test. The right half is 


built up in the same way with the exception that the even rows are taken from 
the left half of the table. The following theorem results. 


a: 


THEOREM 10.4 VARIANCE CALCULATION The integral (10,23) is given by 


lA., 
I, = ag 2B 


Application of the theorem gives the following values of the integral for n = 1 
end 2. 


_ (b? + btao - 2hobiay 
~  Golag - a7) 
b= Boae, — Byaga: + Bala? - ager) 


ao ( {af ~ ožje ~ (ao ~ a2)a2) 


l 


where 
By = b2 +b? + B2 
B = 2(bob, + bids} 
B = 2bobs 
€1 = üo + ag 
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10.5 Continuous-Time Stochastic Processes 


It may be useful to formulate models and specifications in continuous time 
even if a computer is used to implement the control law. A brief account of 
continuous-time stochastic processes is therefore given. 


Definitions 


Continuous-time stochastic processes can be defined in the same way as discrete- 
time processes. The only difference is that the index set T is the set of real 
variables instead of a discrete set. Covariance functions and stationary pro- 
cesses are defined as for discrete-time processes using the finite-dimensional 
distribution functions. A spectral density can also be introduced as the Fourier 
transform of the covariance function. Equation (10.5) is then replaced by 


Payla) = =| er (t) dt (10,24) 


The inverse transform is given by 


=f i dg, (0) da (10.25) 


which replaces (10.6). The spectral density has the same interpretation as for 
discrete-time systems. 


White Noise 


White noise is defined as a stationary process witb constant spectral density. If 


p(o) = 2 


On 


it follows formally from (10.25) that the corresponding covariance is a delta 
function, that is, 


rit) = red(t) 


Continuous-time white noise thus has the property that values of the signal at 
different times are uncorrelated as for discrete-time white noise. Continuous- 
time white noise has, however, infinite variance. This will cause some math- 
ematical difficulties. Intuitively, continuous-time white noise is analogous to 
delta functions in the theory of linear systems. 

Some of the difficulties with continuous-time white noise can be avoided 
hy introducing a stochastic process that formally is the time integral 
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of white noise e. The stochastic process w has zero mean value. Its increments 
over disjoint intervals are uncorrelated. If the covariance function of e is 


cov(e(é),e(s)) = rod(t - s) 


then the variances of the increments of w are given by 


E( w(t) - w(s)) = Jt — s|- Fo 


The stochastic process {w(t),¢ € T} is called a Wener process if it also is Gaus- 
sian. The Wiener process is a model for random walk. The infinitesimal incre- 
ment 


dw = w(t + dt) — w(t) 
has the variance 
E(dw)? = Fo dt 


The increment dw thus has the magnitude vro dt in the mean-square sense. 
The number rp dt is called the incremental covariance of the Wiener process. 


State-Space Models 


State models for continuous-time processes can be obtained by a formal gener- 
alization of (10.7) to 


ax , 

— =Ax+0 

dt 
where ù is a vector whose elements are white-noise stochastic processes. Be- 
cause ú has infinite variance, it is customary to write the equation in terms of 
differentials as 


dx = Axdt + du (10.26) 


where v is the integral of ». The signal v is thus assumed to have zero mean, 
uncorrelated increments, and the variance 


cov(v(t),u(¢)] = Rit (10.27) 


It is also assumed that dv is uncorrelated with x. A precise meaning can be given 
to (10,26) without any reference to white noise. This form is therefore common 
in mathematically oriented texts. The form is also useful as a reminder that dv 
has a magnitude proportional to vdt. 

Equation (10.26) is called a stochastic differential equation. To specify it 
fully, it is also necessary to give the initial probability distribution of x at the 
starting time. The following continuous-time analog of Theorem 10.2 is then 
obtained. 
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THEOREM 10.5 FILTERING OF CONTINUOUS-TIME PROCESSES Consider a 
stochastic process defined by the linear stochastic differential equation (10.26) 
where the process v has zero mean and incremental covariance R; dt. Let the 
initial state have mean my and covariance Ro. The mean-value function of the 
process x is then given by 


dm(t) 


-H = Amt) m(0) = mo (10.28) 


and the covariance function is given by 
cov x(s), x(¢)] =eA-Opy) szt (10.29) 
where P(t) = cov(x(¢),x(¢)] is given by 


dP(t) _ 
dt 
Proof, The formula (10.28) for the mean value is obtained simply by 


taking the mean value of (10.26). Notice that dv has zero mean. 
To obtain the differential equation in (10.30), notice that 


AP(t)+P(QA™+R, PQ) = Ro (10.30) 


(xx?) = (x + dx)(x + dð? - xx? = x dx! + dx x" + dx dx" 

Equation (10.26) then gives 

d(xx") = x(Ax dt + dv)" + (Ax dt + dv)x” + (Ax dt +.dv)(Ax dt + dv)? 
Taking mean values gives 

d(Exx") = (Hixx")A™ dt + A(Exx”) dt + Edu dv? + A(Exx")A" (dt)? 
because dv is uncorrelated with x, Furthermore, it follows from (10.27) that 
E dv dv” = Ry dt 
Hence 
dP = PA? dt + AP dt + Ry dt + APA? (dt)? 


Dividing by dé and taking the limit as dt goes to zero gives the differential 
equation in (10.30). To obtain Eq. (10.29), let s > ¢ and integrate (10.26), Hence 


x(s) = ef Hyt) + j Ae de(s’) 
t 


Multiplying by x7 (£) from the right and taking mathematical expectation give 
(10.29). Notice that dv(s’) is uncorrelated with x{t) if s’ > £. n 
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Example 10.8 First-order continuous-time system 
Consider the scalar stochastic differential equation 
dx= -ex di + du 
x(t) = mo var‘ x(to)) = Fy 


where the process {v(t),¢ e T} has incremental covariance r) dt. It follows fram 
(10.28) that the mean-value function is given by 


This equation has the solution 
m({t) = mge to) 
The covariance function is given by 
r(s,t} = cov (x1), z(e) =e“ Pit) srt 
and 
ris =e Plg) sht 
Equation (10.30) gives the following differential equation for P. 


dP 
gp T Ptr Pity) = ro 


This differential equation has the solution 


t 
P(t) = eli- +f ental sly ds 
ty 


—~ p- ealt-tg] = ( hatma) 
=ë o+ l-e 
° Ba 


As fj — —oo, the mean-value function goes to zero and the covariance function 
goes to 


r(s,t) = z eal 


hecause the limiting covariance function depends only on the argument difference 


a — t, the limiting process is (weakly) stationary and its covariance function can 
be written as 


rt) = = =li 


Equation (10.24) gives the corresponding spectral density 


_ r; l 
g wpa 


pla) 
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Filtering Continuous-Time Processes 


The analysis of linear systems with continuous-time stochastic processes as 
inputs is analogous to the corresponding analysis for discrete-time systems. 
Consider a time-invariant stable system with impulse response g. The input- 
output relationship is 


t i 
y(t) = | g(t- su(s) ds = g(s)u(t—s)ds (10.31) 
foo a 
[compare with Eq. (10.12}]. Let the input signal u be a stochastic process with 
mean-value function m, and covariance function ry. 


The following result is analogous to Theorem 10.2 for discrete-time sys- 
tems. 


THEOREM 10.6 FILTERING STATIONARY PROCESSES Consider a stationary 
linear system with the transfer function G. Let the input signal be a stationary 
continuous-time stochastic process with mean value m, and spectral density 


u. If the system is stable, then the output is also a stationary process witb the 
mean value 


my = G(O)m, 
and the spectral density 
¢,() = G(ia)d,(@)G? (-ie) (10.32) 
The cross-spectral density between the input and the output is given hy 
Gyx(@) = Glie)g. (a) 


The result may be interpreted in the same way as the corresponding result for 
diserete-time systems. Compare with Remarks 1 and 2 of Theorem 10.2. E 


Example 10.9 Spectral density of a continuous-time process 


Consider the system in Example 10.8. The process x can be considered as the 
result of filtering white noise with the variance r,/2a through a system having 
the transfer function 


It follows from (10.32) that the spectral density is given by 


r 1 1 1 
p = +... 


"Or iota -im+a a w+a? 
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Spectral Factorization 


It follows from (10.32) that if the input is white noise with ¢, = 1, then the 
spectral density of the output is given by 


$,(@) = Glia)G? (-iw) (10.33) 


This means that any disturbance whose spectral density can be written in this 
form may be generated by sending continuous-time white noise through a filter 
with the transfer function G. 

Because linear finite-dimensional systems have rational transfer functions, 
it follows that signals with arbitrary rational spectral densities can be generated 
from linear finite-dimensional systems. The covariance function is nonnegative 
and symmetric, It then follows from (10.24) that ¢ is also symmetrie. If ¢ is 
rational it then follows that its poles and zeros are symmetric with respect to 
the real and imaginary axes. The transfer function G in (10.83) can then be 
chosen so that all its poles are in the left half-plane and all its zeros in the left 
half-plane or on the imaginary axis. The following analog of Theorem 10.3 is 
thus obtained. 


THEOREM 10.7 SPECTRAL FACTORIZATION Given a rational spectral den- 


sity # (Æ), there exists a linear finite-dimensional system with the rational trang- 
fer function 


Kis 
G(s) = B(s) 
(s) 
such that the output obtained when the system is driven by white noise is a 
stationary stochastic process with the given spectral density. The polynomial A 


has all its zeros in the left half-plane. The polynomial B has no zeros in the 
right half-plane. E 


10.6 Sampling a Stochastic Differential Equation 


If process models are presented in continuous time as stochastic differential 
equations, it is useful to sample these equations to obtain a discrete-time model. 
Consider a process described by 


dx = Axdi + du, {10.34} 
where the process v, has zero mean value and uncorrelated increments. The 


incremental covariance of v, is Ry dt. Let the sampling instants be {t}; k = 
0, 1, ... }. Integration of (10.34) over one sampling period gives 


hed 
x(tp1i) = eala) f ettin- dy (s) 


fk 
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Consider the random variable 


feed 
vita) =f e^an- du.(s) 


h 


This variable has zero mean because v, has zero mean. The random variables 
víti) and v{t;} are also uncorrelated for $ + / because the increments of v over 
disjoint intervals are uncorrelated. The covariance of u(t,) is given by 


E{o(ts).0"(é)) = eff” e*t) do {s} du? (tje (it) 
te (10.35) 
-f etli e laam) dg 


It is thus found that the random sequence {x(4),2 = 0,1,...} ohtained by 
sampling the process {x(t}} is described by the difference equation 


tít) = grli 4) x(t, ) +u(t,) 


where {u(t,}} is a sequence of uncorrelated random variables with zero mean 
and covariance (10.35). 


10.7 Conclusions 


The main purpose of this chapter is to develop mathematical models for distur- 
bances. The result is a uniform approach to models for a wide variety of signals. 
The signals are viewed as being generated from dynamic systems driven by a 
pulse, a sequence of pulses, or white noise. Equivalently, the signals may be 
considered as being generated by dynamic systems with initial conditions. 

Simple disturbances like step, ramp, and sinusoid can be generated as 
outputs of linear systsms driven by a pulse. More complicated disturbances may 
be viewed as pulse responses of more complicated systsms. Section 10.3 shows 
that the class of disturbences could be widened by driving the systems with 
signals composed of several pulses. This leads to the piecewise deterministic 
signals. A further extension is given in Sec. 10.4, where the input signal to the 
disturhance-generating system was chosen as white noige. 

A unified way of modeling different types of disturbances is obtained. The 
disturbances are characterized by a dynamic system 


y(b) = ay e(h) (10.36) 


where the input ¢ is a pulse, several pulses, or white noise. The system is 
called the disturbance generator. The dynamic systsm can, of course, also be 
represented in state-space form. 
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The problem of prediction is important when controlling systems with dis- 
turbances that cannot be measured. The problem of predicting a signal given 
by (10.36) is in essence to compute £ from y. This is the same as inverting 
the dynamic system (10.36). To obtain a stable inverse, the polynomial B (q) 
must then have all its zeros inside the unit dise, This will, in general, not be 
the case for deterministic disturbances. A consequence is that the performance 
of the prediction will deteriorate. It takes longer to obtain the prediction. For 
a stochastic system it follows from the spectral factorization theorem that the 
polynomial A (q) has all its zeros inside the unit disc or on the unit circle. 

The essential point of the discussion is that the predictors for the signals 
are uniquely given by the pulse-transfer function H = B/A. The predictors 
are thus the same for inputs that are pulses, pulse trains, er white noise. This 
means that predictors that are designed for deterministic disturbances can work 
very well also for stochastic disturbances if the disturbance generators for the 
signals are the same. The unified approach to model disturbances also leads to 
a substantial simplification of the theory because it is sufficient to work with a 
few prototypes for disturbances only. 


10.8 Problems 


10.1 List situations in which it is possible to reduce the influence of disturbances by 
(a) reduction at the source, (b) local feedback, and (c) prediction, 
10.2 Show that the predictor (10.4) is equivalent to the predictor (10.3). 


10.3 Determine the m-step predictor for the disturbance model 


_ ta) 
A(q} 


where w(k) is zero except at isolated points that are spaced more than deg A. 
Use the result to determine the signal and the prediction when Alg) = g- 05, 
Cig} = g, and m = 3 and when w(k) is zero except for $ = 0 and 5. The initial 
conditions are assumed to be equal to zero. 


yik) wk) 


10,4 Use Theorem 10.1 to compute the stationary covariance function of the process 


04 D 


“(e+ 1) = | 08 02 


x(k) + u(k) ` 
where v is a white-noise process with zero mean and the variance 
te 
Ry = 
0 2 


10.6 Consider a stationary stochastic process generated by 


x(k +1) = bath) + v{k} 
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10.6 


10.7 


where v(#) is a sequence of equally distributed, independent, zero-mean, stochastic 
variables. Let ® have the characteristic equation 


a +aq2™ +. +0, = 0 


Show that the autocovariance function of the output r, {r} satisfies 
ry(t)+ayry(t -1 t+: +a,ry(z7 - 2) = 0 


forr = n+ 1. (This equation is called the Yude-Walker equation.) 


Consider the process 


x(k + 1) = p ‘| x(k) + olh) 


yh) = (1 1) x(k) 


where u(#) is white noise with zero mean and the covariance matrix 


of D 
A, = 
= (0 a] 


Show tbat »(%) can be represented in the form 


gt+e 


y{k) =A (gr ajgray 


where e(#) is white noise with zero mean and unit variance, Find the relationship 
from which 4 and c can be determined. 


A stochastic process y(z) is described by 


x( +1) = ax(k) +v(k) 
y(k) = x(k) + efh) 


where v and e are normally distributed white-noise processes with tbe properties 


Ev = Ee = 0 
varv = 1 
vare = fy 


Ev(kjeG) = rie when & = j and 0 otherwise 


Show that y{k) can be represented as the output of a linear filter 
aa IE 
y(k) = A qua fH) je] <1 


where £{k) is white noise with zero mean and unit variance. Determine 4 and e. 
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10.8 Determine the covariance function, r,{7), and the spectrum, ¢, (w), of the process 
y(k) when 
yik) — O.7y(k - 1) = efh) ~ 0.5e(k - 1) 


where ¢(%) is white noise with unit variance, 


10.9 Determine the variance of the stochastic process ¥{#} defined by 
yik) -15y{k — 1) + 0.7 y(k - 2) = eik) + 0.2e(k ~ 1) 


where ¢ is white noise with unit variance. 


10.10 Calculate the stationary covariance function r,{t),7 = 0,1,2,..., for the system 
y{k} = e(k} - 2e(k - 1) + de(k - 2) - telk — 3) 


when ¢ is zero-mean white noise with unit variance. 


10.11 Assume that we want to generate a signal y(#) with the spectral density 


1 


f(u) = 156 + 12 cos 


(a) Determine a stable filter 2(q) that gives the desired signal y(k) = H(q)e(t), 
where e is white noise such that e € N (0, L}. 


{b} What is the variance of y? 
10.12 Consider the discrete-time system 


x(k+1} = 0 a5] rík} + [7] u(k) + vik) 
y(k) = (a o) x(k) + elk) 


Assume that y and e are white-noise processes that are uncorrelated and with the 
covariances 


1 0 
R, = | ) and R; =02 
0 05 


respectively. Assume that the initial value has the zero-mean value and the co- 
variances 


cov (x(0},(0)" | =] 


Compute the stationary value of the covariance of the state vector. 


19.13 Assume that a white-noise generator is available that gives a zero mean output 


with unit variance. Determine a filter that can be used to generate a stochastic 
signal with the spectral density 


3 


aa) - 2n {5.43 — 5.40 cos (2)) 
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10.9 Notes and References 


The principles for reducing disturbances by feedback and feedforward and the 
classic disturbance models are a key element of classic feedback theory. See 
Brown and Campbell (1948), Chestnut and Mayer (1959), and Gille, Pelegrin, 
and Decaulne (1959). 

The notion of piecewise deterministic signals was introduced in Åström 
(1980) where the formulas for prediction are proven and more details are given. 
Tables for the integrals for computing the variance for low values of n are given 
in Jury (1982). 

The ideas of representing disturbances as stochastic processes was also 
part of classic feedback theory. See James, Nichols, and Philips (1947), Tsien 
(1955), Laning and Battin (1956), and Newton, Gould, and Kaiser (1957). 

A reasonahly complete treatment of stochastic processes requires a full 
book. The following books give a good background: Parzen (1962), Papoulis 
(1965), Karlin (1966), Chung (1974), Kumar and Varaiya (1986), and Caines 
(1988). There are also shorter summaries in the books on stochastic control 
listed in what follows. 

Prediction theory originated in Kolmogorov (1941), Wiener (1949), Kalman 
(1960b), and Kalman and Bucy (1961). The papers hy Wiener and Kolmogorov 
are not easy to read. A readable account of Kolmogorov’s work is found in Whittle 
(1963). Wiener’s results were originally published as an MIT report in 1942. It 
hecame known as the “yellow peril” because of its yellow cover and its style 
of writing. Kalman (1960b), which deals with discrete-time processes, ig easy 
to read. There are also full books devoted to prediction, filtaring theory, and 
stochastic control: Åström (1970), McGarty (1974), Box and Jenkins (1976) 
and Anderson and Moore (1979). 
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Optimal Design Methods: 
A State-Space Approach 


11.1 Introduction 


in Chapters 4 and 5 the synthesis problem is solved using pole-placement tech- 
niques, The main design parameters have been the locations of the closed-loop 
poles, and the presentations have been limited to single-input-single-output 
systems. In this chapter a more general control problem is discussed. The pro- 
cess is still assumed to be linear, but it may be time-varying and have several 
inputs and outputs. Further, process and measurement noise are introduced 
in the models. The synthesis problem is formulated to minimize a criterion, 
which is a quadratic function of the states and the control signals. The re- 
sulting optimal controller is linear. The problem, which is stated formally in 
what follows, is called the Linear Quadratic (LQ) control problem, or the Linear 
Quadratic Gaussian (LQG! control prablem if Gaussian stochastic disturbances 
are allowed in the process models. The stationary solution to the LQ-problem for 
time-invariant systems leads to a control law of the same structure as the state- 
feedback controller in Chapter 4. The LQ-controller can also be interpreted as a 
pole-placement controller. The degrees of freedom of the multivariable version 
of the controller in Chapter 4 is resolved by the minimization of a loss function 
instead of specifying only the closed-loop poles. 

LQ-control is a large topic treated in many books. In this chapter, only 
a brief review of the main ideas and results is given. The problem is stated 
and some useful results are given in this section. The solution of the LQ-control 
problem, if all the states are available, is given in Sec. 11.2, where the properties 
of LQ-controllers are also discussed. If all the states are not measurable, they 
ean be estimated using a dynamic system, as in Sec. 4.4. For the case with 
Gaussian disturbances, it is possible to determine the optimal estimator, which 


408 
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minimizes the variance of the estimation error. This is called the Kalman filter. 
The estimator has the same structure as in (4.28). However, the gain matrix, 
K, is determined differently and is in general time-varying. Kalman filters are 
discussed in Sec. 11.3. The LQG-preblem is solved in Sec, 11.4, where the states 
are estimated using a Kalman filter. The solution is based on the separation 
theorem or the certainty equivalence principle. This implies that the optimal 
control strategy can be separated into two parts: one state estimator, which 
gives the best. estimates of the states from the observed outputs, and one linear- 
feedback law from the estimated states. The linear controller used is the same 
as the one used if there are no disturbances acting on the system. Some practical 
aspects are discussed in Sec. 11.5. 


Problem Formulation 


The design problem is specified by giving the process, the criterion, and the 
admissible control laws. 


The process. It is assumed that the process to be controlled is described 
by the continuous-time model 


dx = Axdt + Budi + du, (11.1) 


where A and B may be time-varying matrices. The process v, has mean value 
of zero and uncorrelated increments. The incremental covariance of v, is Rye dt 
{compare with Sec. 10.5). The model in (11.1) can be sampled as in Sec. 10.6, 
Some modifications must be made because the system is allowed to be time- 
varying. The input u(t) is constant over the sampling period: for the noise-free 
case the solution of (11.1) can be written as 


x(t) = b(t RA)x(RA) + T(t, kh)u{kh) (11.2) 
where È({ż, kh) is the fundamental matrix of (11.2) satisfying 


Sol kh) =A(t}O(t,kh)  D(kh,kh) = 1 


and 


t 
I(t, kh} = [ Dit, s)B(s)ds 


Omitting the time arguments of the matrices, the sampled model can be 
written as 


x(kh +h) = @x(hh) + Tulkh) + v( A) 
113 
y(kh) = Cx(kh} + e(kh) (11-3) 
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where v and e are discrete-time Gaussian white-noise processes with zero-mean 
value and 


h 

Eu(kaju’ (kh) = Ry = i eRe de 
ü 

Eu(khje’ (kh) = Ry 

Ee(khje’ (kh) = Ro 


The expression for the covariance matrix Ri waa given in Sec, 10.6, Further, it 
is assumed that the initial state x(0) is Gaussian distributed with 


Ex(Q) = mo and cov(x(0)) = Ro 


The matrices Ro, Ri, and Rg are positive semidefinite. The covariance matrices 
may be time-varying. It is assumed that the model (11.3) is reachable and 
observable. 

As discussed in Chapter 4, it is possible to include other types of distur- 
bances and effects from the environment by augmenting the state vector of the 
process. 


The criterion. The design criteria we will use is a way of weighting the 
magnitude of the states and control signals. One way can be to look at the power 
of the state, that is, 


Nh Nh 
— 2 L T 
J= f (Dl? dt = J x(t)" x(t) dt 


The components of the state may have different dimensions and we can instead 
use a more general weighting 


Nh 
j= | x(t)" @rex(t) dt 
tt) 


where Qi- is a symmetric positive semidefinite matrix. The control signal and 
the state at the end time can be penalized in a similar way. This leads to a 
control problem where we want to minimize the loss function 


Nh 
J=-E (| (ORe) + 2x7 (H) Qixult) 
fo 
+ uP (A Qacu(t)} dt + a) (11.4) 


= e( [" (27 HOR Qe a ar svn) Gash) 


u(t) 
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Q. - Qi oe | 
© 1 Qh. Qs 


and where the matrices Qoe, Qie, and Qy are symmetric and at least positive 
semidefinite. The matrices in the loss function may depend on time. 


Admissible control laws. Jt is important to specify the data available for 
determining the control signal. The first assumption is that periodie sampling 
is used and that the control signal is constant over the sampling periods. Tbe 
control problem can then easily be translated into a discrete time problem. 

If C equals the unit matrix and if e(£#) = 0 in (11.3), then the full-state 
vector is available. The control signal is then allowed to be a function of the state 
up to and including time kh. This is called complete state information. In many 
cases only the outputs can be measured. This implies that only noise-corrupted 
measurements are available for the controller. This is called incomplete state 
information. In this case the control signal at time kA is allowed to be a func- 
tion of the outputs and inputs up to and including either time kh — h or time 
kh. 


The problem. The optimal control problem is now defined to be finding 
the admissible control signal that minimizes the loss function of (11.4) when 
the process is described by the model of (11.1) or the equivalent model of (11.3). 


The design parameters are the matrices in the loss function and the sampling 
period. 


Sampling the Loss Function 


The loss function in (11.4) is expressed in continuous time. It is first transformed 
into a discrete-time loss function. Integrating (11.4) over intervals of lengths A 
gives 


N-1 
J=E (© J(k) + ARN) 
k=0 


kh+h 
Jik) = Í (27()Qrex(t) + 247 O Qieuli) + u7 (Qreu(t)) dt (11.5) 


À 


Using {11.2} in (11.5) and the fact that u(t) is constant over the sampling period 
gives 


J(k) = x" (kh) Qix(hh) + 2x" (kh) Qiu (kh) + u" (Rh) Qau (kh) 
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kh+h 

&ı -f DT (9, kh)QiDls, kh} ds (13.6) 
ned 

Qn = DT (s, kh) (QieT(s, kh) + Qiz) ds (11.7) 
RA 

Qa = [O° etm Qur to + ATs, kh) Gane + Qa ds (118) 
kh 


Minimizing the loss function of (11.4) when u(t) is constant over the sampling 
period is thus the same as minimizing the discrete-time loss function 


N-1 
J = e( So (Enana + 2x1 (RAVQ ou Rh) 


k=O 
> x(k) r 
(5 (0m) wan) @ (ian) rz (N het 
where 
_ Q Op 
ee le, Qs (11.10) 


The matrices Qi, Qiz, and Qz are given by (11.6) to (11.8), respectively, and 
Qo = Qoe. In the following it is assumed that Q, and @py are positive semidefinite 
and that Q is positive definite. The condition on Qa will be relaxed in what 
follows. Notice that the sampled loss function (11.9) will have a cross-coupling 
term Qy even if Qiz = 0. 

When the stochastic case is considered, one additional term depending on 
the noise is obtained in (11.9). However, this term is independent of the control 
signal and ean thus be disregarded when performing the minimization. 

The optimal-control problem has now been transformed into the disereta- 
time problem of minimizing the loss function (11.9) when the process is de- 
seribed hy (11.3). To facilitete the writing in the sequel, it is assumed that the 
sampling period is used as time unit, that is, h = 1. 


Completing the Squares 


Quadratic functions will be minimized several times in the sequel. The loss 
functions will have the form 


J(x,u) = (= u”) É Hg (z) (11.11) 


FH 
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and we want to find the minimum with respect to u. Then there exists an L 
satisfying 


QL = QF, (11.12) 
such that the loss function (11.11) can be written as 
d(x u) = x7 (Q, — L?Q,L\x + (u + Lx)’ Q,(u + Lx} (11.13) 


This is easily shown by inserting (11.12) into (11.13). Rewriting (11.11) as in 
(11.13) is called completing the squares. Because (11.13) is quadratic in uv and 
both terms are greater or equal zero, it is easily seen that (11.11) is minimized 
for 


u = -Lx (11.14) 
and that L is unique if Q, is positive definite. The minimum is 


Jain = 27(Q, - L7Q,L)x (11.15) 


11.2 Linear Quadratic Control 


The L@-control problem will now be solved for the case of complete state infor- 
mation. 


The Deterministic Case 


The deterministic case, where v(k) = 0 and e(k) = 0 in (11.3), is first considered. 
The system is thus described by 


x(k + 1) = x(k) + Tu(k) (11.16) 


where x(0} is given. The problem is now to determine the control sequence u(0}, 
u(1),..., u(N - 1) such that the loss function in (11.9) is minimized. 

The idea behind the derivation of the control law is to use the principle of 
optimality and dynamic programming. The principle of optimality states that 
an optimal policy has the property that whatever the initial state and initial 
decision are the remaining decisions must be optimal with respect to the state 
resulting from the first decision. By using this idea and starting from the end 
time N and going backwards in time, it is possible to determine the best control 
law for the last step independent of how the state at time N — 1 was reached. 
The remaining loss-to-go will now depend on the state at time N — 1. Iterating 
backwards to the initial time & = 0 determines the optimal-control policy. The 
procedure is called dynamic programming and was introduced by Bellman. The 
solution is given by the following theorem. 
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Vi 
Ht 
t a a 
ü k-l k N Time 


Iteration direction 
Figure 11.1 Illustration of the iteration procedure using dynamic program- 


ming. 


THEOREM 11.1 LQ-CONTROL OF A DETERMINISTIC SYSTEM Consider the 
system of {11.16}. Allow u{k) to be a function of x(k), x(k - 1},.... We introduce 


S(k) = ©S(k+ 1)0 + Q; - GEL +04 Q) 
| (11.17) 
x (r*s¢ +104 Qo) (rS +10 + Qh | 
with end condition S(N) = Qo, Assume that Qo is positive semidefinite and 


that Q + T7 S(k)T is positive definite. Then there exists a unique, admissible, 
control strategy 


u{k) = —L(k)x(k) (11.18) 
where 
-1 
L(k) = (Q: +T7S(k + yr) (r7 s(t +10 4 Qh} (11.19) 
that minimizes the loss (11.9). The minimal value of the loss is 
mind = Vo = x’ (0)S(0)x(0) 


Further S(&) is positive semidefinite. 


Proof To prove the theorem, dynamic programming will be used. We 
start from the end point and iterate backwards in time. See Fig. 11.1. Introduce 


N-1 
Va = min (S (TOR) + u” (i) Quli) + 22" (Qu (i)) 


alèji- E 
+ NaN) 


V, can be interpreted as the loss from & to N (loss-to-go) and is a function of 
the state x(k} at time $. For k = N we have 


Vy = x" (N)S(N)x(N) 
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where 


We will now show that V; will be quadratic in x(k) for all $. For k = N -1, 


Vy-1= min  (# TIN- 1)Qix(N - 1) + u?(N — 1)Qau(N - 1) 
sN- (11.20) 
+ 2x? (N - 1)Qu(N - 1) + Vx) 


Using (11.16) for k = N — 1 gives 
Vy-1 = min (37 — 1)Qix(N — 1) 4+ u (N — 1)Qou(N - 1) 
+ 2x"(N ~ 1) Qiau(N - 1) 


+ (ox(N ~1)4Tu(N - 1) S) (x(n ~1)+Tu(N - n)) 


H 


min (s"w- 1) (Q. + ee = 1) 


u(N- 1) 
+a (N -1)(@7S(N T+ Qa )u(N - 
+uT(N-1) )(r7s (N) + Qf ar 1) 


+ul(N-1) (rsr + Qe )u(N - D) 


min ( xT(N-1) u™(N-1) ) 
Q+O7S(N)e TISNO +Q, | pi ~1) 
®'S(N)T+Q12 TIS(NY + Qe | 


This is a function that is quadratic in u(N — 1). By using (11.14) and (11.15), 
the control law 


u(N -~ 1) = -L(N - 1)x(N - 1) 
gives the minimum loss 
Vy- = x7 (N — DS(N - Ux(N - 1) 


which is quadratic in x(N ~ 1) and where 


S(N - 1) = &TS(N)® + Qi- LT(N— 1)(@ + FTS(N)T)L(N ~1) 
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and 
-1 
L(N - 1) = (Qa +r7S(N)r) (T™S(N)® + Qi) 


Because Vy-1 is positive semidefinite, so is its minimum, that is, S(N - 1) is 
positive semidefinite. Dynamic programming now gives 


N-1 
_ : Tye . Ty ' 
Vy-2 = Beal, Hali) +u Rali) 


+ 2x (i Qiau(i)) + oc) 


in (x7(N —2)Qia(N - 2) + uT(N — 2)Qyu(N - 2) 


+ 2x7 (N — 2)Quu(N - 2) + Vx} 


This is the same as (11.20), but with the time arguments shifted one step. The 

procedure can now be repeated, and Vo = x"(0}5(0)x(0), which is the minimum 

of J, is obtained by iterating backward in time. This proves (11.17) to (11.19). 
It also follows that {11.17} can be written as 


Stk) = (0 - rik) Slk +1)(@-TrL)}+ (1 -L@)"} @ | i Le | 
(1121) 


This implies that S{k) is positive semidefinite if S(X) = Qp is positive semidef- 
inite, B 


Remark i, Notice that it is not assumed that Qa be positive definite, 
only that Qy + I S(k)I is positive definite. 


Remark 2 The calculations needed to determine the LQ-controller can 
be made by hand only for very simple examples. In practice it is necessary to 
have access to interactive programs, which can compute the control law and 
simulate the systems. 


Fhe Riceati Equation 


Equation (11.17) is called the discrete-time Riccati equation. It is possible to 
use the Riccati equation to rewrite the loss function of (11.9), which gives the 
following theorem. 


THEOREM 11.2 DISCRETE-TIME RICCAT] EQUATION Assume that the Ric- 
cati equation of (11.17} has a solution that is nonnegative definite in the interval 
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Q<k < N; then 


N-I 


N)Qox(N) + $ (7 (k) Quest) + u7 (k) Rau (k) + 2x" (k)Qrau (k) ) 
k=ù 


= 2°(0)5(O)x(0) + Y (uth) + Liath) 


k=0 


x (r7s(k +1)r+ Q2) (ulh) + L(k)x{k)) 


N-i 


ty (rase +1) (z(k) + Tu(k)) + (x(t) + ru(k)) S(k-+ 1h) 
Š 
+ Soul (R)S(k + 1)v(k) (11.22) 
; i N- T 
= x” (0)5(0)x(0) + (ute) + L(k)x(k) + La(k)o(k)) 
&=0 


x (r7s¢ +04 Qs) (u(k) + L(h)x(b) + L, (kwh) 


+S Tlk) (S(t +1)- LT (k) (r7S(h +1) + Qa)L (h) v(k) 
+Y uT(R)S(R+ 1) (o - TL(k) x(k) 
T T 
+x" (k) (o - rL(h)| Sik + Wu(k) (11.23) 
where L(&) is defined by (11.19) and 


Lolk) = (TS+ Dr + Q) TTS(t +1) (11.24) 


and x(k + 1) is given by (11.3). 
Proof. We have the identity 


x" (N)@ox(N) = HAN)S(N) aN) 


5 
pr 
TS 
nan 
ES 
+ 
a 


+ Lee + 1) -x7(A)S(H)x(A)) 
(11.25) 
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Consider the different terms in the sum and use (11.3) and (11.17). Then 
2? (h + DS(k+ x(k + 1) 
= (Ozik) +Tu(k)+ v(k)) S(h +1) (Dzik) +Tu(k) + v(k)) (11.26) 
and 


x? (k)S(k)x(k) =x" (k) GEL +1)0+ Qı 
(11.27) 
- LF (k)(TTS(k + UT + Qa} L(k) )x(k) 


Introducing {11.26} and (11.27) in (11.25) gives 


N-11 
2 (N)Qux(N) = 2" (0)8(0)x(0) + Y [(toa(e) + Tu(k)) S+ o) 


k=0 

+uT (k)S (k+ 1) (bx{hk)+ ru(t)) + ul (k)S(k+ Lolk) 
N-] 

+y utk) ("Si +94 Qo |u(k) 

+u” (h (TTS (+ NO + Qh) xh) 

+x? (k) ("s +1) + Qia uh) 

+ x7 (kL (k) (Ts +14 Qa) L(h)x(h) - 7(k) Qix(k) 
- u” (k) Qau(h) ~ u(h)” Qfa() ~ 27 (4) Qian) 


where the terms u” Qou, u(k}? @yox(k), and x? (4)Qiou(k) have been added and 
subtracted in the last sum. Rearrangement of the terms using (11.19) gives 
(11.22). To show the second equality use (11.24) and insert that in (11.22). 
Rearrangement of the terms gives (11.23) and completes the proof. e 


Mean Value of a Quadratic Form 
In the following, expressions of the form 
Ex? Sx 


will be evaluated, where x is a Gaussian random variable with mean m and 
covariance matrix R. We have 


Ex’ Sx = E(x - m} S(x- m) + Em’ Sx + ExT Sm -Em™Sm 
= E(x- m) S(x- m}+m”Sm 
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Further, 


E(x ~m)?S(x- m) = Etr (x - m} S(x- m) = Etr S(x - m)(x~ m)? 
= tr SE(x - m)(x~m)? = tr SR 


Thus 
Ex’ Sx = m'’Sm+trSR (11.28) 


Complete State Information 


Assume that v(&) = 0 in (11.3} but that the initial state is uncertain. Theo- 
rem 11.2 gives 


k=O 


N-} 
J=E p (x? (R)Qux(k) + u” (k)Qou(k) + 2x" (h) Qrou(h)) + wot) 
= E(x7(0)S(0)x(0)) 


+E (Sew + LEE) (TS+ DT + Qa) (ule) + T) 


k= 


Because $ (k) is positive semidefinite, the second term is nonnegative. Further, 
S(k) is independent of u(z), and it follows that 


Joompiete 2 Ex" (0)S(0)x(0) = m3 S (0)mo + tr S(O) Ro (11.29) 


where (11.28) has been used. Equality is obtained for the control law of (11.18). 
Theorem 11.2 and (11.29) give an alternative way to prove Theorem 11.1. 

Now assume that there are stochastic disturbances acting on the system 
and that the full state is still measurable. Using Theorem 11.2, (11.22), and 
that v(k} is independent of u(k} and x(k} gives 


N-1 
J = e(z" Osk) + $ oP (A)S(k + 1)v(k) 


k=0 
+ y (uth + L(k)x(h ))" (r7S(k +i)0+ Qa) (u(t) + L(x) 
f= (11.30) 
Using (11.28) gives the relationship 
N-i 
Traise 2 mg S{O)mo + tr S{0)Ro + X tr S(k + 1)Rı (11.31) 


k=0 
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Equality is obtained for the control law of (11.18), which is an admissible control 
law. The difference in the optimal costs of (11.29) and (11.31) is due to the 
disturbance u(k}. The contro! law of (11.18) thus minimizes the loss for the 
complete state information case. 

Assume on the other hand that v(k) is known when determining u(k). 
From (11.23) it follows that the loss function is minimized for 


u(k) = -L(k}x(k)- £,(k}v(R) (11.32) 
where ZL, is given by (11,24} and the minimum loss is 


N-t 
J = m3 S(0)mo + tr S(O)Ro+ Ý tr S(R+1)Ri 
B= 
N-1 i 
- $0 tr Lo (RAL (R) (T7 Se + DT + Qe) 


k=0 


This loss is less than (11.31) and shows the improved performance if u(k} could 
be used. 

The solution to the LQ-problem gives a time-varying controller. The feed- 
back matrix dees not depend on x and can be precomputed from k = N tok = 0 
and stored in the computer. For time-invariant processes and loss functions, 
usually only the stationary controller—the constant controller obtained when 
the Riccati equation is iteratad until a constant S is obtained—is used. S (k) 
will—under quita general assumptions—converge to a constant matrix as the 
time horizon increases. In general, there exist several solutions resulting from 
different Qo. 

The stationary solution can he obtained by iterating (11.17) or by solving 
the algebraic Riceati equation 


Š = OTS + Q, ~ (PTET + Qu) (TST + Qa) (T730 + QT) (11.33) 
Because @ in (11.10) is symmetric and positive semidefinite we can write 
T 
@=(c m) (& w) 
If the system of (11.18) is reachable and if 


-z2i+O T 
Ci D; 


has full column rank for įz| > 1, that is, there are no unstable zeros to the system 
defined by ®, T, C;, and Dy, then there exists only one symmetric nonnegative 
definite solution to the algebraic Riccati equation (11.33). 
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Figure 11.2 Linear quadratic control of the double-integrator plant for 
different weightings, p, on the control signal. The initial value of the state is 
x(0) = [1 0}. The position x, (dashed), velocity x, (dashed-dotted), and the 
control signal u (solid) are shown. (a) p = 0.01563, (b) p = 0.05, (c) p = 0.6, 
and {d} p = 10. 


Example 11.1 LQ-control of the double integrator 


Consider the double integrator (see Example A.1) and use the sampling period 
A = 1. Let the weighting matrices in (11.9) be 


a (5 3) at ee (o) 


The influence of the weighting can now be investigated. The stationary feedback 
vector has been calculated for different values of p. Figure 11.2 shows the states 
and the control signal for some values. When p = 0, which means there is a 
penalty only on the output, then the resulting controller is the same as the deadbeat 


controller in Sec. 4.3. When p is increased, then the magnitude of the control signal 
is decreased. 


Figure 11.3 shows the stationary L vector as a function of the control weight- 
ing p. When p increases the gains go to zero and there will be almost no feedback. 


Example 11.2 Time-varying controller 
Consider the integrator process 


x(k + 1) = x(k) + u(k) 
Let the loss function be 


Dhek) + 10u? (k)) + qox? (5) 


d 
k= 
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10° 10° 10° 
Control weighting p 
Figure 11.3 Linear quadratie controller for the double integrator. The sta- 


tionary gains h (solid) and é, (dashed) of the feedback vector L = [iy iş] for 
different values of p. 


That is, the time horizon is only five steps. The Riecati equation and the controller 


gain become 
z 
sh) = sks 3) 41 EE (5) = go 
_ 8(k+1) 
i(k) = s(k +1) +10 


Figure 11.4 shows s(#), [(&), and the trajectory of the state when x(0} = 1 for 
different values of go. The value go = 3.70 corresponds to the stationary solution 
of the Riccati equation. When go i8 increasing x(5) approaches zero. a 


Properties of the LQ-Controller 


The pole-placement controller in Sec. 4.3 and the stationary LQ-controller have 
the same structure. However, they are obtained differently, so there are some 
differences in their properties. 

The linear state-feedback controller of (11.18) has n parameters in the 
single-input case. It is, in general, difficult to tune the parameters directly such 
that a good performance of the closed-loop system is obtained. Instead, the 
tuning procedure can be to choose the n eigenvalues of the closed-loop system 
and use the design procedure in Sec. 4.3. This procedure is well suited for single- 
input-single-output systems. It is, however, difficult to compromise between the 
speed of the system and the magnitude of the control signal. 

The LQ-controlier has several good properties. It is applicable to multi- 
variable and time-varying systems. Also, changing the relative magnitude be- 
tween the elements in the weighting matrices means a compromise between 
the speed of the recovery and the magnitudes of the control signals, The fol- 
lowing two theorems give properties of the closed-loop system when using the 
LQ-contraller. 


THEOREM 11.3 STABILITY OF THE CLOSED-LOOP SYSTEM Let the system of 
(11.16) be time-invariant and let the loss function of (11.9) be such that Q in 
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Figure 11.4 Simulation of the process in Example 11.2 for different values 
of the weighting at the end point; gg = 10 (dashed), gg = 3.70 (solid), and 
qo = 0 (dashed-dotted). 


(11.10) is positive definite. Assume that a positive-definite steady-state solution, 


5, to (11.33) exists. Then the steady-state optimal-control strategy 
u(k) = ~Lx(k} = ~ (Qa + ETS) (TSO + QE )x(k) 
gives an asymptotically stable closed-loop system 
x(k + 1) = (D - PL)x(z) 


Proof. Theorem 3.4 can be used to show that the closed-loop system is 
asymptotically stable. It is to be shown that the function 


V{x(k}) = x7 (k)Šx(k) 
is a Lyapunov function. V is positive definite and 
AV (x(k) = x? (hk + WSx(k + 1) - x? (R)Sx(k) 
= x! (k)(® - PL)? S(O — CL) x(k) - x" (k)Sx(k) 
-xT {RQ + LT QL- LQ - Qi2L) x(k} 


=-x"(h) (1-27) Q (3) x(k) 


IT 


tt 
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where (11.17) and (11.21) have been used. Because Q is positive definite and 
[Z - L”] has full rank, AV is negative definite. The closed-loop system is thus 
asymptotically stable. n 


The case with Q positive definite in Theorem 11.3 is very special. Much more 
interesting results can be obtained. The poles of the closed-loop system can be 
obtained in several ways, When the LQ-controller is used the poles are obtained 
from 


det(AZ -b+TL) =0 


It is possible to show that the poles are the n stable eigenvalues of the gener- 
alized eigenvalue problem 


0 -I0 0 *® r 
detl | ®? 0 Of A+ 4-1 Q Qe] | =9 (11.34) 
mT 6 0 0 OF & 


Equation (11.34) is called the Euler equation of the LQ-problem. 


Theorem 11.4 is given without proof for the single-input—single-output 
(SISO) case. A proof is given in Sec. 12.5. 


THEOREM 11.4 THE CLOSED-LOOP POLES OF AN SISO SYSTEM Let the in- 
put and the output be scalar and assume that the steady-state optimal feedback 
is used for a time-invariant system. Further assume that only the output and 
the control signal are penalized in the loss function, that is, Q) = CTC, Qs =p, 
and Qız = 0. The poles of the closed-loop system are the n roots within the unit 
circle of the 2nth-order equation 


p+ Afz")A(z) = 0 (11.35) 
where 

H(z) = Chl -yT 
is the open-loop pulse-transfer function. " 


Example 11.3 LQ-control of the double integrator 
To illustrate the dependence of the weighting matrices on the closed-loop poles, 
reconsider Example 11.1, Figure 11.5 shows the poles of the closed-loop system for 


different values of p. For p = 0 the root locus starts at z = -1 and z = 0. As p 
increases the roots move toward the poles of H(z), z = 1. a 


Theorem 11.3 shows that the LQ-controller gives a stable closed-loop system, 
that is, all the poles of the closed-loop system are within the unit circle. It is 
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Imaginary axis 


Real axis 


Figure 11.5 Closed-loop poles given by (11.35) when the double integrator 
is controlled with the optimal controller for p varying from 0 to oo. The stars 
indicates the closed-loop poles for (a) p = 0.01563, (b) p = 0.05, (c) p = 0.5, 
and {d} p = 10, which are the values used in Fig. 11.2. 


also possible to get the poles inside a circle with a radius less than 1. This is 
done by introducing the transformation 


© 3 b/F 
T >T/r 
where F < 1, and then solving the linear quadratic problem for the system 
1 1 
x(k +1) = z Px(k) + = Tul) 
In the z-transform this implies that we make the substitution 


z— 2F 


This is further discussed in Sec. 12.6. 

Theorem 11.3 shows that the closed-loop system is stable when the LQ- 
controller is used. It is also possible to determine the gain margin of the closed- 
loop system, Consider the system of (11.3) with o(%) = e(k) = 0. The pulse- 
transfer function of the open-loop system is 


H(z) = C(zl- 0) T 
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Assume that only inputs and outputs are penalized in the loss function of (11.9), 
that is, 


Q = C7C 


and that Qis = 0. Let the system be controlled by the steady-state LQ state- 
feedback controller. The controller is then defined by the equations 


S=0'8§0+Q,-L'RL 
L = RTT so (11.36) 
R =T +Q; 


The algebraic Riccati equation (11.36) can be written 
Qi = (27 - ©) Sel — ©) + (2 - ©) Sh + TS (zt - p) + LIRL 


The Riccati equation can now be used to rewrite an equation that corresponds 
to (11.35). This gives an expression for the closed-loop poles. 


Qa + AP (2 A(z} = Qo +r H-O) TCTC - 0) T 
= Q+T? (s +See- p)! 4 (2° - oy? o" 8 
+ (I - Oy TLTRLel - 0)" )P 
= R + RL(2I - O) T +TT (z! - Oy PLR 
+T (2 - @) TL RL (al - 0) T 
T 
= (I+ L - DT) R(1 + L(zl - oTr) 
T 
- (1 + H,(z"')) R(I + File) 
(11.37) 
where 
A(z) = Liel- b) r 
Equation (11.37) gives a spectral factorization of 
Q + HT (27H (2). 


Consider the SISO case. Then 


=Cut~o)ip = BY) 
A(z) = C(zI - 9) T= a5 
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and the closed-loop system is defined by 


H.z) = C (21 - (@ - rL)) T - pe 


Notice that H and H. have the same zeros. Compare with Sec. 4.6. Further, 
the return difference of the system with the LQ-controller is 


1+ L(2l-)"P = 


Hence 


Hy(z) _ P(z) Ae 


Now assume that the controller in (11.18) is replaced by 
u(k) = —BLx(k) l (11.38) 
where f is a positive scalar. The return difference when (11.38) is used is 
1+ BH;(z) 


Thus the stability of the closed-loop system when (11.38) is used is determined 
from 


A(z) + B( Pte) — A(a)) =0 (11.39) 


The gain margin can now be determined from (11,39} by using root locus or 
by plotting the Nyquist curve for (P - A)/A. Because A and P are monic and 
deg A = deg P, it follows that deg(P - A) < n — 1. This implies that the root 
locus of (11.39) with respect to goes to infinity along at least one asymptote. 
Hence the discrete-time LQ controller has a finite gain margin, as opposed to 
the continuous-time LQ-controller, which has infinite gain margin. 

In the sealar case, (11.37) can be written as 


pA(z)A(z) + Blz )B(z) = rP(z) P(e) (11.40) 


where r = ITST +p. 


How to Find the Weighting Matrices 


When using optimization theory, the loss function should ideally come from 
physical arguments. In such cases the LQG-control theory may be viewed as 
an approximation when the state equations are obtained from linearization of 
equations of motion and the loss function is obtained from a nonlinear loss 
function. Unfortunately, such formulations can be obtained only in a few cases. 
One example is Example 11.4. 
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Example i1.4 Ship steering 
The linearized dynamics that describe the steering of ships can be described by 


the equation 
d U üi ü 0 v bi 
P7 | r = [e ü 0 r + ba é (11.41) 
bd 0 1 6 P 0 


where d is rudder angle, Y is the heading angle, r is the turning rate, and u the 
sway velocity. The relative increase in the drag due to steering may be approxi- 
mated by the expression 


T 
i - >] (ur + pd) dt (11.42) 
0 


The first term represents the Coriolis force due to coupling of sway velocity and 


turning rate. The second term represents the drag induced by the rudder deflec- 
tions. E 


In many cases it is difficult to find natural quadratic loss functions. LQ-control 
theory has found considerable use even when this cannot be done. In such 
eases the control designer chooses a loss function. The feedback law is obtained 
directly by solving the Riccati equation. The closed-loop system obtained is then 
analyzed with respect to transient response, frequency response, robustness, 
and so on. The elements of the loss function are modified until the desired 
result is obtained. Such a procedure may seem like a strange use of optimization 
theory. 

The fact that other methods, such as direct search over the feedback 
gain or pole placement, are not used instead might be questioned. It has heen 
found empirically that LQ-theory is quite easy to use in this way. The search 
will automatically guarantee stable closed-loop systems with reasonable mar- 
gins. 

It is often fairly easy to see how the weighting matricea should be cho- 
sen to infiuence the properties of the closed-loop system. Variables x;, which 
correspond to significant physical variables, are chosen first. The loss fanc- 
tion is then chosen as a weighted sum of x;. Large weights correspond to 
small responses, The responses of the closed-loop system to typical disturbances 
are then evaluated. A particular difficulty is to find the relative weights be- 
tween state variables and control variables, which can be done by trial and 
error. 

Sometimes the specifications are given in terms of the maximum allowed 
deviations in the states and the control signals for a given disturbance. One rule 
of thumb to decide the weights in (11.4) is to choose the diagonal elements as the 
inverse value of the square of the allowed deviations. Another way is to consider 
only penalties on the state variables and constraints on the control deviations. 
If the constraints are quadratic, a method using a Lagrange multiplier gives a 
criterion such as (11.9). 
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Figure 11.6 Smoothing, filtering, and prediction. 


11.3 Prediction and Filtering Theory 


When using the LQ-controlier, the full-state vector must be measurable. The 
problem of estimating the states of (11.3) from measurements of the output is 
discussed in this section. An estimator of the same structure as in Sec, 4.4 is 
postulated, but the gain vector is now determined differently. The problem is 
solved as a parametric optimization problem, where the variance of the estima- 
tion error is minimized. 


Prediction, Filtering, and Smoothing 
Different estimators for the states in (11.3) can be derived depending on the 


available measurements. Assume that the data 
Ya = {y(i), uli) |i < k} 
is known. Using Y, we want to estimate x(k + m}. We have three cases: 
+ Smoothing (m < 0) 
+ Filtering (m = 0) 
* Prediction (m > 0) 


Figure 11.6 illustrates the different cases. In this section the prediction and 


filtering problems are discussed, The resulting dynamic system is called a filter 
regardless of which of the problems is solved. 


The Kalman Filter 


Let the process be described by (11.3) with hk = 1. Postulate an one-step-ahead 
estimator of the form 


£(k+1]|k) = Dêlk |k -— 1) + Tulk) + K(k) (v) - C#(k |k- 1)) (11.43) 
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The reconstruction error ï = x — £ is governed by 
i(k + 1) = bilk) + u(k) — K(k) (y(k} -Ctik | -1)) 


= (© -K(b)C)H{h) +u(k) — K (h)elk) 


- (r xw) ((2} + (28) 


In Sec. 4.4 K is used to give the system of (11.44) desired eigenvalues. The 
problem is approached differently here: The properties of the noise are taken 
into account and the criterion is to minimize the variance of the estimation 
error, which is denoted by P(A}. 


(11.44) 


P(h) = E (z(#) — Ba(h))(z(2) — E(k)” 
The mean value of £ is obtained from (11.44) 
E(k +1) = ( - K(k)C)Ež(k) 
Because E x(0) = mo, the mean value of the reconstruction error is zero for all 
times $ > 0 independent of K if £(0} = mo. Because x(k) is independent of v{å) 
and e(&) Eq. (11.44) now gives 
P(k +1) = Ex(k + 1)z(k+ 1)" 
D o)? (Ri Ry I 
= |i -K(k P 

(7 -x%) ((¢] E (az n: j) ew] 

OP(R)OT+LR, DP(RCT+Ry | I ) 


CP(R)OT4+ RE, CP(k)CT +R} } \-KT{Rk) 
{11.45) 


= (i -K(t)) 


Further, P(O) = Ro. From (11.45} it follows that if P(#) is positive semidefinite, 
then P(t +1) is also positive semidefinite. Equation(11.45) has the same form 
as (11.11) and should be minimized with respect to K(k). By using the idea 
of completion of squares, it follows that a? P(k + 1)a is minimized by K(k) 
satisfying 


K(k) (Re + CP(R)C"| = OP(RCT + Rig 
for any a. If CP(k)C? + Re is positive definite then 


K(k) = (OP(h)C7 + Ry) (Ra + CPCT) (11.46) 
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This inserted into (11.45) or using (11.15) gives 
P(k+1) = @P(k)b? + R; 


~- (@P(R)C” + Ry) (Re + epic’) (CP + Ri) 
(11.47) 
P(0) = Ry 


The reconstruction defined by (11.43}, (11.46}, and (11.47) is called the Kalman 
fitter. This is summarized in the following theorem. 


THEOREM 11.5 THE KALMAN FILTER—PREDICTOR CASE Consider the pro- 
cess of (11.3). The reconstruction of the states using the model in (11.48) is 
optimal in the sense that the variance of the reconstruction error is minimized 
if the matrix Rg + CP(k)C? is positive definite and if the gain matrix is chosen 
according to (11.46) and (11.47). The variance of the reconstructing error is 
given by (11.47). . 


Remark I. The reconstruction problem has been solved as a parametric 
optimization problem by assuming the structure in (11.43) of the estimator. It 
is in fact true that the structure is optimal for Gaussian disturbances. 


Remark 2. Better than the traditional notation for the variance P(A) 
is P(A | k — 1). The latter notation indicates that measurements up to and 
including time $ - 1 are used. The different terms in the variance equation of 
(11.47) can be interpreted in the following way: The term ©P@? shows how the 
variance is changed due to the system dynamics, and F; represents the increase 
in the variance due to the noise v [compare with (10.11)]. The last term shows 
how the variance is decreased due to the information obtained through the 
measurements. Notice that P(&) does not depend on the observations. Thus the 
gain can be precomputed in forward time and stored in the computer. 


Remark 3. The Kalman filter can also be interpreted as the conditional 
mean of the state at time k + 1 given Yy; that is, 


#(k-+1|k) = E(x(k +1) | Ys) 


P(k +1) = 8 | (x(k D-k +1] D) (e+ -314-+ 114)" IFA 


Example 11.5 Kalman filter for a first order system 
Consider the scalar system 
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Time 


Figure 11.7 Estimation error for the system in Example 11.5 when starting 
from x(0) = -2, and when uzing g = 1 and (a) K = 0.01, (b) K = 0.05, and 
(c) the optimal gain of (11.49). 


where e has standard deviation o and x(0} has the variance 0.5. The state is thus 
constant and has to be reconstructed from noisy measurements. The Kalman filter 
is given by 


eh + 1[k) = êk] R~1)4 K(h) (91h) - å(k'k- 1)) (11,48) 


P(k) o*P(k) 

K(k} = IPR and P(k+1} = os Pb) 

The variance and the gain are decreasing with time. Figure 11.7 shows realizations 
of the estimation error when the Kalman filter is used and when (11.48) is used 
with constant gain. A large fixed gain gives a rapid initial decrease in the error, 
while the steady-state variance is large. A small fixed gain gives a slow decrease 
in the error, but a better performance in steady state. E 


(11.49) 


The Filter Problem 


The predictor in (11.43) has the property that the state at time k is reconstructed 
from y(k -1), y(k -2),.... It is also possible to derive the filter, which also uses 
y(R), to estimate x(k). In the filter case y(#) will contain information about v(), 
which will be reflected in the equations that follow. 
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THEOREM 11.6 KALMAN FILTER-FILTER CASE Consider the process (11.3) 
and let Y; be available for the estimation of x(k). If the matrix Rg + CP(k | 
k - 1)C? is positive definite then the optimal filter is given by the following 
equations: 


i(k LA) = (| k- 1) + Klk) (p(B) - Cêlk |k- 1) 
Bk | k) = K(k) (x(k) ~ Cå(k |k- 1)) 


(11.50) 
#(k+1| k) = ba(k| k) + Fu(e) + ôlk |k) 
= Da(k | k — 1) + Tu(k) + K (k) (x(k) -~ Cålk |k- 1)) 
where 
K(k) = P(k| k- 1)C"(CP{k |k- 1)C? +R) (11.51) 
K,(k) = Ru(CP(e |k—1)CT + Ra) (11.52) 


K(k) = K;(h) + Kelk) 
= (OP(k |k- 1)C7 + Ri) (CP |k- 1)C7+R) (11.53) 


The variance is given by the Riccati equation 


P(k+1]|k)=0P(k| k- 1)01 + Ry 
- K(k) (CPi |k-1)CT + Ra) K7(b) 
P(k|k) = P(k|k-1) 
-] 
- P(k |k - 1)C7(CP@ |k = 1)C7 + Ra) CP(k|k-1) 
P{(0]| -1) = Ro l 
(11.54) 


Proof. The proof is based on expressions analogous to (11.45). " 


Remark 1, The notation P{k | k - 1) is used here instead of P(k) to 
specify the available data; P(& | k) is the variance of the estimation error at 
time & given Y}. 


Remark 2. Notice that the expression for {k + 1 | k) in (11.50) is the 
game as in (11.43), 


Remark 3. Notice that #(k + 1| k) = 0 because y(k) does not contain 
any information about v(k + 1). 
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Example 11.6 Kalman filter and prediction 
Consider the first-order system 


y(k) + ay(k - 1) = e(k) + ce(k - 1} (11.55) 


where e has standard deviation o. Further assume that |c| < 1. A state-space 
representation of (11.55) is given by 


xik +1) = -ax{h) + e() 
Y(R) = (e - ajx{h) + ef) 
In this case Ñ, = Ry = Ry» = o°, The Kalman filter in steady state is given by 


_ o* - aP(c - a) 
~ (e-aPP +o? 


Z 
lo? —aP(c -a)) 
=p? 204 
PoaPto (c ~ a}*P +o? 


It is easy to verify that the solution is P = 0 and K = 1. The one-step-ahead 
predictor of x is given by 


tfh + 1|) = ~ad(k| R- 1) + ylk) - (c - a)x(k| & - 1) 
= -etik | k- 1) + y(h} 


Purther, in steady state, the one-step-ahead prediction of the output is given by 


glk +1) k) = (c—a)t(k +1] k) 


If je] > 1 then (11.55) first has to be transformed to a new representation using 
spectral factorization to get a stable C-polynomial. a 


Frequency-Domain Properties of Kalman Filters 


Modeling is very important when design problems are solved using optimization 
techniques because the optimal regnlator, or the optimal filter, is just a trans- 
formation of the model. It is thus useful to understand the properties of this 
transformation. In this section some insight into the design of Kalman filters 
is provided by analyzing the frequency-domain characteristics of a stationary 
Kalman filter. Consider the problem of estimating the state of the system 


x(k + 1) = Dyx(k} + u(k) 
based on noisy observations 


y(h) = Cyx(h) + a(k) 
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where the noise n is given hy 


ník) = Coz(k) + e(k) 
z(k + 1) = Boz(k) + wlk) 


In these models, v(k), e(#), and w(k) are sequences of uncorrelated random 
variables, The steady-state Kalman filter for one-step prediction of x is given 
by 


(sen) (0 oe} Gao)? (e) Geese ce) 
or 
(cae D = [o ke | (ia) sfz Jro as) 


The Kalman filter is thus characterized by the pulse-transfer function from y 
to x and z: 


zi - Dı + K,C, KC, -l K, 
H(z\= (1 9 11.57 
= (r o) | Kot, 1-0, 18st} lx: 0157) 


A frequency-response plot of the transfer function shows how the filter attenu- 
ates different frequencies. It is very useful ta determine the frequency responses 
of the filter when designing Kalman filters. The properties of the frequency re- 
sponse will, in general, depend on the model in a complicated way. There are, 
however, some general properties that may be understood without detailed cal- 
culations, 


LEMMA 11.1 TRANSMISSION ZEROS OF THE KALMAN FILTER The transmis- 


sion zeros of the pulse-transfer function (11.57) of the stationary Kalman filter 
are given by 


det(zf - dy} = 0 


Proof’ A transmission zero is a complex number z such that an input 
signal of the form z*y, gives zero output. For the system (11.56), £(k + 1) = 
i(k) = 0 implies that there exist yp and Z(k) = 2pz* where -o0 < k < oo and 
yo £ O such that 


Ki Cazo - Kiyo = 0 
(2f — D + KoC2)zq — Kayo =0 
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or 


Po x | (£) 
KiC -K } \ yo 


E zl - Dy alll I 4 (2) =o 
-| 0 -K -C I Yo 


There exists a nonzero solution to this equation only for those z that are eigen- 
values of the matrix Ds. B 


Remark. The Kalman filter will have zeros at the poles of the noise 
model. To obtain a Kalman filter that blocks certain frequencies {a notch filter) 
is just a matter of choosing a noise model with poles at those frequencies. The 
attenuation of certain frequencies by the Kalman filter is enhanced if the energy 
of the noise is increased at those frequencies in the noise model. 


11.4 Linear Quadratic Gaussian Control 


In the LQG-control problem, it is assumed that the system is governed by (11.3) 
and that the loss function is given by (11.9). The admissible controls are as- 
sumed to be such that «(%) is a function of Y,_; or of Y,_, and y(&). 

Theorem 11.2 and (11.30) still hold for the case of incomplete state infor- 
mation, Because (11.18) is not an admissible control strategy, the third term 
in (11.30) cannot be made equal to zero. The solution is given by the following 
theorem. 


THEOREM 11.7 THE SEPARATION THEOREM Consider the system in (11.3). 
Let the admissible control strategies be such that u(k)} is a function of Y;-1. 
Assume that S(&) is given by (11.17) with initial condition S(N) = Qo and 
with Qo positive semidefinite. if T7$(4)I' + Qo is positive definite then there 
existe a unique admissible control strategy 


u(k) = —L(k)i(k | k - 1) (11.58) 
that minimizes the expected loss (11.9). The minimum value of the loss function 
is given by 

N-i 
J = mg S(0)mo + tr S(0}Ro+ $ tr S(k + 1)Ry 
k= 0 


et (11.59) 


+ Y tr P(R)L?(h) (7 S(k + 1) + Qa) L(k) 
k=0 
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Proof! The theorem follows directly from Theorem 11.2 and (11.22) and 
that v(} is independent of w(k} and x{z). Equation (11.28) gives the value of 
the loss function. : 


Remark 1. The difference in the minimal losses given by (11.31) and 
(11.59) is due to the estimation of the state variables. 
Hemark 2. It is possible to modify Theorem 11.7 to other admissible 


control strategies—for instance, the case when ulk} is allowed to be a function 
of Y} and y(z).It follows from (11.23) that the control law is given by [compare 
with (11.32)] 
u(k) = —L{R)&(z |k) - L (k)ôlk | k) 
= —L{k)a(k | k - 1) — (LEK (k) + L, (h) Kath) \(y(F) - Cê(k |k- 1)) 
= -( 1) - M (k)C i(k |k- 1) - M (k)ytk) 
(11.60) 
where i(k | &) is given by (11.50) and where 
M(k) = L(k)K p(k) + Ly(k) K(k) 

Further L(k), L,(k), K(k), and K,(k) are given by (11.19), (11.24), (11,51), 


and (11.52}, respectively. 
The controllers (11.58) and (11.60) can be written in a unified form as 


u(k) = - (E(k) + M(k)C )e(h |k - 1) — M(R)y(h} (11.61) 
where 
uw - | ifu = f(Yp1) 
L(R)K p(k) + Lo(h)Ky(h) ifu = f(y(H), Yo) 


Substitution of (11.61) into (11.22) gives 
N-1 
Jored = dJaoise + Y tr L(K)P(k)L"(k)(T"S( +14 Q) 


k=0 


where Jnoise is given by (11.31), Further (11.61) gives in (11.23) 


Jair = J pred - 3 tr M(H) (CP(R)CT + Ra)M"(k)(I™S(e + 1)F + Q) 
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Figure 11.8 The closed-loop system when the controller in the separation 
theorem (Theorem 11.7) is used. 


This shows that the loss is decreased when the current measurement is used to 
determine the control signai. 

One consequence of the separation theorem is that the synthesis problem 
can be split into two parts, which can be solved separately. First, the deter- 
ministic control prohlem is solved, giving L{k) (and L,(k)). Second, the state 
is estimated using the Kalman filter. A block diagram of the system with the 
optimal-control law is shown in Fig. 11.8. 


Duality 


The solutions to the LQ-control problem and the state-estimation problem are 
very similar. It can be shown that the state-estimation problem is equivalent 
to an LQ-problem. The equivalence is illustrated by Table 11.1, which shows 
the substitutions required to convert the optimal-control problem to a state- 
estimation problem, 
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Table 11.1 Substitutions required to convert the optimal-control 
problem to a state-estimation problem. 


Optimal-Control Problem § State-Estimation Problem 


k N-—k 
® of 
r ct 
Qo Ro 
Qi Ry 
Qu Rip 
5 P 
L K? 


Properties of the Closed-Loop System 
The closed-loop system with LQG-control is described by 


By introducing x and % = x — #, the equations can be written as 


(2+0) E [o eMC) (®) 


(hk +1) 0 -KC i(k) 
[Jar (Te 8 
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The dynamics of the closed-loop system are determined by ®-TL and d—KC, 
that is, the dynamics of. the ‘corresponding deterministic LQ-control problem 
and the dynamics of the optimal filter (compare with See, 4.5). Notice that 
the closed-loop systems have the same poles independently even if the current 


measurement is used or not to determine u. 


The Servo Problem 


The servo problem is discussed in Sec. 4.6 for the state-feedback controller. For 
the LQG-problem, the reference signal can be introduced in the same way as 
in Fig. 4.13. The only difference is that the feedback matrix L is obtained by 


minimizing the quadratic loss function. 
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11.5 Practical Aspects 


The previous sections show how the LQ- and the LQG-control problems can 
be solved. There are several practical problems when applying LQ-control, One 
occurs in choosing the design parameters—that is, the weightings in the loss 
function—-which is discussed in Sec. 11.2, and the sampling period. Another 
problem is the difficulty of obtaining good models for the process and the distur- 
bances. Still another problem is making the numerical computations necessary 
to get the resulting controller. 


Model Complexity 


One criticism of LQ-control is that an accurate ful-order model of the process 
must be available. Most physical processes are of high order. However, for con- 
trol purposes it is often sufficient to use a low-order approximation. Ways to 
obtain mathematical models are discussed in Chapter 13. 

One way to decrease the sensitivity to modeling errors is to decrease the 
desired bandwidth of the closed-loop system by changing the weightings in the 
loss function. Compare this with the robustness results in Sec. 3.3. Another way 
to decrease the sensitivity to modeling errors is to introduce artificial noise, 
which means that the noise covariances used in the design of the Kalman filter 
are larger than the true values. 


Solution of the Riccati Equation 


In many cases, only the steady-state optimal controller is implemented, which 
means that the steady-state values of the Riccati equations, (11.17) and (11.47), 
have to be determined. There are several ways to do this numerically. One way 
is to assume a constant S$ or P and solve the algebraic equations. A straight- 
forward way to get the solution is to iterate the equations until a stationary 
condition is obtained. The standard method uses orthogonal matrices to trans- 
fer the Euler equations to triangular (Schur) form with the stable eigenvalues 
in the upper left part. It is, however, important to make the computations so 
that the solution is guaranteed to be symmetric and positive definite. Special 
methods have been derived to solve the Riccati equation, such as square-root 
and doubling algorithms. When using the square-reot method, the square root 
of S or P is calculated. This gives better numerical properties. Doubling algo- 
rithms or fast aigorithms speed up the calculation of the stationary value by 
computing the solution at time 2% when the solution at time & is given. Many 
books and papers ahout different methods are available. 


Choice of Sampling Period 


The choice of the sampling period is infiuenced by how the specifications are 
given for the control problem. Two different cases are considered. 

In the first case it is assumed that the specifications are given as a de- 
sired damping and response of the closed-loop system without using overly large 
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control signals. It is then natural to determine the controller by iterating in the 
weightings of the sampled loss function of (11.9). To do this, a first choice of the 
sampling period has to be made based on the specifications. It is reasonable to 
choose the sampling period in relation to the dynamics of the closed-loop system, 
as discussed in Sec. 4.3. This means that it may be necessary to make one or 
two iterations in the sampling period. The closed-loop dynamics is a complicated 
function of the loss function. 

In the second case it is assumed that the specifications are given in terms 
of the continuous-time loss function of {11.4}. The continuous-time LQ-controller 
then minimizes the loss. It is possible to get an approximation of the increase in 
the loss due to an increase in the sampling period (see the References). When 
good interactive design programs are availahle, it is easy to check the loss and 
the performance for some sampling periods. 


11.6 Conclusions 


Optimal design based on state-space models are discussed in this chapter. The 
LQ-controllers and Kalman filters have many good properties. The main prob- 
lem with LQ-control is translating the specifications on the system into a loss 
function. This is usually an iterative procedure, where it is necessary to have 
good interactive computer programs available. 


11.7 Problems 


11.1 Consider the first-order system 
dx 
di 
Assume that the loss function of (11.4) should be minimized with Q,. = 1 and 
Qz: = p. Determine the corresponding discrete-time loss function (11.9). 


= -üt + bu 


11.2 Consider the continuous-time double integrator in Example A.1. Assume that the 
loss function of (11.4) should be minimized with 


Qn = 1 ü d 
“= (4 | and @», =1 


Determine @), Qız, and Qs in the corresponding discrete-time loss function (11.9). 
11,3 Given the system 
xik + 1) = ax(k} + bulk} 


with the loss function 


Let the admissible control strategy be such that u(é) is a function of x(x). Deter- 
mine the strategy that minimizes the loss. 
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11.4 


11.5 


11.6 


11.7 


11.8 


11.9 
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Consider the system in Problem 11.3, Determine the control strategy that min- 
imizes the loss when the admissible control strategies are such that u(#) is a 
function of x(k — 1). 


The inventory model in Example A.5 is described by 


a{k+ T= p a rik) + [i] u{k) 


y(k) = (: o) x(k) 


(a) Determine the steady-state LQ-controller when Q, = CTC and Qy =P. 


(b} Determine the poles of the closed-loop system and investigate how they de- 
pend on the weight on the control signal, p. 


{c} Simulate the system using the controller in (a). Assume that x{0)? = |1 1] 
and consider the output and the control signal for different values of p. 


Consider the two-tank system with the pulse-transfer operator given in Problem 
2.10 (b). Use (11.35) and plot the root locus with respect to p that shows the 
closed-loop poles when the system is controlled by the steady-state LQ-controller 
for the loss function 


J-F (v(t)? + put) 


~- 
ll 
= 


Show that a deadbeat control law, a control law such that the matrix ®-I'L has all 
its eigenvalues at the origin, can be obtained from the discrete-time optimization 
with Qo = 0, Q, =0, and Qo =F. 


Consider the ship-steering problem characterized by the model of (11.41) and 
the loss function in (11.42). Use the numbers an = —0.454, aj, = —0.433, 
an = —4,005, as = -0.807, b, = 0.097, by = -0.807, a = 0.014, and p = 0.08. 
Determine the optimal state feedback when A = 5 s, 


The ship-steering problem is sometimes approximated further by using the second- 


order model 
d {| fo t È + 0 5 
al) lo a} eel) 
and the following approximation of the loss function: 
Tam 


T 
J= lim z (P24 pS) dt 
T 0 


Determine the optimal feedback for a sampled regulator. Use the parameters 
& = 0.001, $ = 0.0005, and p = 0.08, and the sampling period A = 5 s. 


11.10 Consider the LQ-controller determined in Problem 11.5 for the inventory model. 


Use (11.39) to determine the gain margin. 
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11.11 A stochastic process is generated as 


x(k + 1) = 0.5x(4} +v(k) 
y(k} = x(k) + eh) 
where v and e are uncorrelated white-noise processes with the covariances 7, and 
ra, respectively. Further, x{0) is normally distributed with zero mean and variance 
ro. Determine the Kalman filter for the system. What is the gain in steady state? 


Compute the pole of the steady-state filter and compare with the pole of the 
system. 


11.12 The double integrator with process noise can he described by 


01 1 
y(k) = (4 0} x(k) 


xk+ Y= k 1 | x + ("P| woos i] vík) 


where v{k) is a sequence of independent, normal, zero-mean, random variables 
with unit variance. Assume that x(0) is normal with mean Ex(0) = (1 1{" and the 
covariance matrix A, =3- TJ, 


{a} Determine the equations for the covariance matrix of the reconstruction error 
and the gam vector in the Kalman filter. 


(b) Simulate the covariance and gain equations and determine the speed of con- 
vergence and the steady-state values. 


11.13 Consider the double integrator in Problem 11.12, but let the output. be 
y(k) = ( 1 0 } x(k) + o{b) 


{a} Determine the equations for the covariance matrix of the reconstruction error 
and the gain vector in the Kalman filter. 


(b) Simulate the covariance and gain equations and determine the speed of con- 
vergence and the steady-state values, 


11.14 Given the system 


ns [5 JEON COL IE 
y(k) = (1 0) xik) 


where u(x) is zero-mean white noise with standard deviation 0.1. Assume the x(@) 
is known exactly. Determine the estimate of x{k+3), given y(k) that minimizes the 
prediction error. Use that to determine the hest estimate of y(3) and its variance. 


11.15 The signal x(k) is defined as 


x(k + 1) = ax(k} +-0(k) 
yik) = x(k) + efh) 
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where v and e are independent white-noise processes with zero mean. The vari- 
ances are ] and g, respectively, The signal x is estimated using exponential 
smoothing as 


R(R |k) = ax(k- 1)]k- 1) 4 (1-a)y(h) 
Determine an expression for how the variance of the estimation error depends on 
the parameters a and o. Compare with the steady-state optimal Kalman filter. 


11.16 Show that Theorem 11.5 can be generalized to the situation when the disturbances 
elk) and vik) have constant but unknown mean values, (Compare with Sec, 4.5.} 


11.17 A constant variable x is measured through two different sensors. The measure- 
ments are noisy and have different accuracy. Let the system be described hy 
x{k + 1) = x(k) 
yik) = Cxtk) + elk) 


where C7 = [1 1] and e(%) is a zero-mean white-noise vector with the covariance 


matrix 
1 0 
Rp = 
° l 4 


Zik) = ayyi(k) + azyalk} 


Determine the constants a; and a, such that the mean value of the prediction er- 
ror is zero and such that the variance of the prediction error is as low as possible. 
Compare the minimum variance with the cases when only one of the measure- 
ments is used. Compare the solution with the Kalman filter. 


11.18 Prove that the filter estimate given by (11.50) to (11.54) is the optimal filter in 
the sense that the variance of the estimation error is minimized. 


Estimate x as 


11.19 Consider the design of a Kalman filter for estimating the velocity in a motor drive 
hased on angle measurements, The basic dynamica of the motor, which relate the 
angle to the current, is given by 


_ 1 
~ (s+ 1) 


Assume that there are low-frequency disturbances (friction) that are modeled as 
z(kh +h) = 2,(kh) + wy (kh) 


G(s} 


Also assume that it is desirable to filter out disturbances because of a mechanical 
resonance at the frequency w. This signal is modeled as the signa! obtained by 
driving a system with the transfer function 


or 
s* +20 @8 + w 


with white noise, Determine the Bode diagrams for the Kalman filter for ¢ = 0.05, 
w = 0.1, and œ = 2. Let the sampling period be 0.05 s. Also investigate the 


influence of different relative mtensities of the low-frequency and the band-limited 
disturbance. 


G(s) = 
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11.20 Consider the system 
145 —0,45 1 

i 0 EG BEG 
y(k) = (05 0.38 } z(k) 


a(k + 1) = | 


Determine the stationary controller u(#) = —Zax(k) that minimizes the loss fune- 
tion 


11.21 A computer is used to control the velocity of a motor. Let the process be described 
by 
x(k + 1) = 0.5x(k) + u(h) 
p(k) = x(k) + e(h) 
where x is the velocity, u is the input voltage, and y is the tachometer measure- 
ment of the velocity. The measurement noise is white noise with the variance g*. 


Assume that the initial speed is a stochastic variable with zero mean and unit 
variance. Construct a controller that minimizes the losa function 


E( (2) + Sot) 


4=0 


The parameter p is used to contro) the amplitude of the control signal. It is further 
desired that the velocity be as small as possible after two sampling intervals. 


(a) Determine the optimal controller when o = 0 and the regulator parameters 
when p = 1, p = 0.1, and when p > 0. 


(b) Determine the optimal controller when the measurement noise has the vari- 
ance g? = 1. 


11.22 Given the aystem 


x(k +1) = x(k) + vík) 
yık) = x(k) + ei(k) 
yalh) = x(k) + ex(k) 


where o e N(0,0.1), e e N(0,0,), and e, € N(0,¢2); and v, e}, and es are 
mutually uncorrelated. 


(a) Determine the Kalman filter that gives x(4 | k- 1) for the system. 
(h) Compute the stetionary variance when d; = 1 and œ; = 2. 
(c} Compute the stationary gain when a; = 1 and a = 2. 
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11.8 Notes and References 


LQG-control and optimal filters are the subjects of many textbooks, for instance, 
Athans and Falb (1966), Bryson and Ho (1969}, Åström (1970), Andersson and 
Moore (1971, 1979, 1990), Kwakernaak and Sivan (1972), and Kučera (1991). 
The principle of optimality and dynamic programming are discussed, for in- 
stance, in Bellman (1957, 1961}. 

Kalman and Bucy made the main contributions to the development of 
the recursive optimal filters discussed in Sec. 11.8. See Bucy (1959), Kalman 
(1960b), and Kalman and Bucy (1961). 

A good source for properties of the discrete-time as well as continuous-time 
Riccati equations is Bittanti, Laub, and Willems (1991). Numerical algorithms 
for solving the Riccati equation are also discussed, for instance, in Kleinman 
(1968), Biermann {1977}, Pappas, Laub, and Sandell (1980), Van Dooren (1981), 
Arnold II and Laub (1984), and Benner, Laub, and Mehrmann (1995). The 
Euler equation is discussed, for instance, in Emami-Naeini and Franklin (1980), 
Arnold IT and Laub (1984), and Hagander and Hansson (1996). 

Choice of the samplmg interval for LQ-controllers is discussed in Åström 
(1963), Melzer and Kuo (1971), and Lennartson (1987). 

The separation theorem Theorem 11.7 appeared first in economic litera- 
ture: Simon (1956). Discrete-time versions of the separation theorem can be 
found in Gunkel and Franklin (1963). 

Gain margin for discrete-time LQ-controllers is discussed in Willems and 
Van De Voorde (1978) and Safonov (1980). Robustness of LQG controllers is 
discussed in Doyle and Stein (1981). 

Many of the modifications for the third edition of the book are based on 
Gustafsson and Hagander (1991). The cross terms in both the loss function 
(Qız # 0) and the Kalman filter (Ry # 0) are also discussed in Kwong (1991). 
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Optimal Design Methods: 
A Polynomial Approach 


12.1 Introduction 


Optimal design methods based on input-output models are considered in this 
chapter. Design of regulators based on linear models and quadratic criteria is 
discussed. This is one class of problems that admits closed-form solutions. The 
problems are solved by other methods in Chapter 11. The input-output approach 
gives additional insight and different numerical algorithms are also obtained. 

The problem formulation is piven in Sec. 12.2. This includes discussion 
of models for dynamics, disturbances, and criteria, as well as specification of 
admissible controls. The model is given in terms of three polynomials. A very 
simple example is also solved using first principles. This example shows clearly 
that optimal control and optimal filtering problems are closely connected. The 
prediction problem is then solved in Sec. 12.3. The solution is easily obtained by 
polynomial division. A simple explicit fermula for the transfer function of the 
optimal predictor is given. . 

The minimum-variance control law is derived in Sec. 12.4. For systems 
with stable inverses, the control law is obtained in terms of the polynomials 
that characterize the optimal predictor. For systems with unstable inverses, 
the solution is obtained by solving a Diophantine equation in polynomials of 
the type discussed in Chapter 5. The minimum-variance control problem may 
thus be interpreted as a pole-placement problem. This gives insight into suitahle 
choices of closed-loop poles and observer poles for the pole-placement problem. 
The LQG-control problem is solved in Sec. 12.5. It is shown that the solution 
may be expressed in terms of spectral factorization and solution of a Diophantine 
equation. Practical aspects, such as selection of the sampling period, are given 
in Sec. 12.6. 
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12.2 Problem Formulation 


It is assumed that the process to be controlled is linear and time-invariant and 
that it has one input u and one output y. The dynamies of the process are 
characterized by a combination of a time-delay and a rational-transfer function. 
It is also assumed that the disturbances may he described as filtered white 
noise. A steady-state regulation prohlem is considered. The criterion is based 
on the mean-square deviations of the control signal and the output signal. In 
the formal problem statement given next, it is assumed that the model and the 
criterion are sampled [compare with Sec. 2.3 and (11.1)]. 


Process Dynamics 


Assume that the process dynamics are characterized by 


_ Bilg 


where Alq) and B: (q) are polynomials in the forward-shift operator. 


Disturbances 


Assume that the influence of the environment on the process can be charac- 
terized by disturbances that are stochastic processes. Because the system is 
linear, the principle of superposition can be used to reduce all disturbances to 


an equivalent disturbance v at the system output. The output of the system is 
thus given by 


y(k) = x(k) + vlk) (12.2) 


Further assume that the disturbance v may be represented as the output of a 
linear system driven by white noise—that is, 


vlk) = B® oy) (12.3) 


where C;(q) and Az (q) are polynomials in the forward-shift operator, and e(k) is 
a sequence of independent or uncorrelated random variables with zero mean and 
standard deviation g. The disturbance v may be a stationary random process. It 
may, however, also be drifting, because the polynomial Ao(q) may be unstable. 
The model of the process and its environment can be reduced to a standard 
form. Eliminate v and x among (12.1), (12.2), and (12.3), and introduce 


A= Aide 
B = BiA (12.4) 
C = Cå] 
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Figure 12.1 Representation of a system with one input and stochastic dis- 
turbances using one or two noise sources. 


The following model is then obtained. 


A(g)y(2) = Blq)ule) + C{g)e(k) (12.5) 


This is the canonical model, which will be the basis of the contro] design. In 
the special case when there are no disturbances, the model is simply a rational 
pulse-transfer function (see Sec. 2.6), When there is no control signal, the model 
is a stochastic process with a rational spectral density or an ARMA process (see 
Sec. 10.4). The model (12.5) is a convenient canonical representation of a linear 
system perturbed by noise. In Chapter 11 the process was driven by two noise 
sources. By using the spectral-factorization theorem (Theorem 10.3) the noise 
can be reduced to one source. Compare Fig. 12.1. 

When the polynomial C (q) has all its zeros inside the unit disc, it is called 
an innovation’s representation, because the random variables e(%) represent the 
innovations of the random process. Notice the symmetry between y and e. If e 
and u are known up to time k, then y(k) can be computed, and if y and x are 
known up to time $, the innovation e(#) can also be computed. Notice that the 
calculations of the residuals are governed by the dynamics of the polynomial 
C(q}. This polynomial can therefore be interpreted as the observer polynomial. 
Because (12.5) is an innovations model, the solutions to filtering problems be- 
come very simple. 

Equation (12.5) can he normalized so that the leading coefficients of the 
polynomials A(g) and C{q) are unity. Such polynomials are called monic. The 
polynomial C may also be multiplied by an arbitrary power of g, as this does not 
change the correlation structure of C(q)e({t}. This may be used to normalize C 
so that degC = deg A. The polynomials A(q) and B (q) may have zeros inside or 
outside the unit disc. It is assumed that all the zeros of the polynomial C(g) are 
inside the unit disc. By spectral factorization (Theorem 10.3), the polynomial 
€(q) may be changed so that all its zeros are inside the unit disc or on the unit 
circle. An example is used to show this important point. 


Example 12.1 Modification of the polynomial C 
Consider the polynomial 


C(zjsz4+2 
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which has the zero z = -2 outside the unit disc. Consider the signal 
nik) = C(ghe(R) 


where e{k) is a sequence of uncorrelated random variables with zero mean and 
unit variance. The spectral density of n is given by 


ote ) = = Cie jc (e) 
Because 


CizCiz ) = (z+ 2)(z7 +2} = + 2271) (1 + 22) 
= (22 + 1}(227! +1) = 4(z + 0.5) + 0.5) 


the signal x may also be represented as 
n(k} = C*(qhe(k) 
where 
C*(z) = @z+1 


is the reciprocal of the polynomial C (z) (see Sec. 2.6). a 


If the calculations of (12.4) give a polynomial C (q) that has zeros outside the 
unit disc, the polynomial C is factored as 


C= CC 
where C~ contains all factors with zeros outside the unit disc. The polynomial 
C is then replaced by C+C. 
Criteria 


In steady-state regulation it makes sense to express the criteria in terms of 
steady-state variances of the control variable and the process output. For regu- 
lation of systems with one output, the criterion may be to minimize the variance 
of the output, This is discussed in Sec.6.6 . Also compare with Fig. 6.7. This leads 
to the criterion 


dmu = Ey*(k) (12.6) 
where it is assumed that the scales are chosen so that y = 0 corresponds to 


the desired set point. A control law that minimizes the criterion (12.6) is called 
minimum-variance control. The criterion may also be expressed as 


N 
. 1 
Ja = fim E fw 
=] 
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Notice that this criterion is an approximation of the continuous-time loss func- 
tion 


1 /" 4 
Jx = lim E l y Oa) (12.7) 


Amore accurate approximation, which takes the behavior of the signals between 
the sampling instants into account, is given in Sec. 11.1. Some consequences of 
the approximation are discussed in Sec. 12.6. The properties of the control signal 
under minimum-variance control depend critically on the sampling period. A 
short sampling period gives a large variance of the control signal and a long 
sampling period gives a small variance. 

In some cases it is desired to trade variances of control and output signals. 
This may be done by introducing the loss function 


Jig = E(y*() + pu(h) (12.8) 


The control law that minimizes this criterion is called the linear quadratic 
control law. 


Admissible Controls 


It is assumed that the control law is such that x(k), that is, the value of the 
control signal at time $, is a function of y(k), y(k-1),... and u(k—-1), u(k-2),.... 
Thus the computational delay is negligible in comparison with the sampling 
period, It is very easy to modify the results to take delays in the computations 
into account. 

There are two versions of the theory. A linear control law may be pos- 
tulated. It is then sufficient to assume that the disturbances e(i) and e(j) are 
uncorrelated for i # j. If e(i) and e(j) are assumed to be independent, it can be 
shown that the optimal-control law is linear. The formula for the optimal-control 
law is the same in both cases. 


Minimum-Variance Control: An Example 


The optimal-control problem defined by the model of (12.5) and the criterion of 
(12.6) is solved in a special case. The solution, which is easily obtained from 
first principles, gives good insight into the assumptions made. It also indicates 
how the general problem should be solved. 

Consider the first-order system 


y(k + 1) + ayik) = buh) + e(& + 1) + ce(k) (12.9) 


where |c| < 1 and e(k) is a sequence of independent random variables with unit 
variance. 

Consider the situation at time k. The outputs y(k), y(k - 1),... have been 
observed, The control u (k) should be determined so that the output is as close to 
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zero as possible. It follows from (12.9) that y(#+ 1) may be changed arbitrarily 
by a proper choice of u(k). Because e(k + 1) is independent of y(k) and of the 
terms of the right-hand side of (12.9), it follows that 


var y(k +1) 2 vare(k+1}=1 (12.10) 


The term e(k) may be computed in terms of the known data y(k), y(k~1),... 
and u(k - 1), a(k — 2),.... When the variables {k) and e{k) are known, the 
control law 


u(k) = (ay(k) - ce(k))/b (12.11) 
gives 
y{k + 1) = e(k +1) (12.12) 


which corresponds to the lower bound in (12,10). If the control law in (12.11) 
is used in each step, Eq. (12.12) hoids for all $. The computation of e(k) from 
the data availahle at time & is then trivial and the control law in (12.11) can 
be written as 


u(k) = - =" (k) (12.13) 
The optimal control is thus a proportional feedback with the gain (e - a)/b. 
To analyze the properties of the closed-loop system under optimal control, 
eliminate u between (12.9) and (12.13). This gives 


y(k + 1) + cy(h) = e(k + 1) + ce(k) 
Notice that. the closed-loop system has the characteristic polynomial 
C(z)=z+¢e 


This shows the importance of the assumption that the polynomial C (2} is stable. 
This difference equation has the solution 


yk) = efh) + (-c)*™( y(ko) - efka)) 


Because ¢ is less than one in magnitude, the last term goes to zero as k — 
ko increases toward infinity. Thus control law in (12.18) gives the minimum- 
variance in steady state. 

With this result, some observations are possible. The quantity —ay(k) + 
bu{k)+ ce(k) can be interpreted as the best estimate of y(z + 1), given the data 
available at time k. The quantity e(k + 1) is the prediction error, The control law 
in (12.13) implies that the control signal is chosen so that the predictad value 
is equal to the reference value, which is zero in this case. The control error 
is then equal to the prediction error. The solution to the minimum-variance 
control problem is thus closely related to the solution of a prediction problem. 
Therefore, the prediction problem is solved before the solution of the general 
minimum-variance control problem is attempted. 
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12.3 Optimal Prediction 


Prediction theory can be stated in many different ways, which differ in the 
assumptions made on the process, the criterion, and the admissible predictors. 
One formulation is given in Sec. 11.3. In this section the following assumptions 
are macle: 


+ The process to be predicted is generated by filtered white Gaussian noise. 


s The best predictor is the one that minimizes the mean-square prediction 
error. 


e An admissible m-step predictor for y(# + m) is an arbitrary function of 
y(k), y(k— 1),.... 


An intuitive derivation of a predictor is first given. The result is then formalized. 


Heuristics 
Consider the signal y generated by the model 


afai 
yk) = SO ea) - pel) (12.14) 


where A" and C* are the reciprocals of A and C, that is, A" (q7!) = gq7"A(q), and 
q7? is the backward-shift operator. It is convenient to introduce this operator 
because the discussion is hased on causality. It is assumed that A and C are of 
order n. 

Consider the situation at time k. The variables y(k), y(k - 1),... have 


been observed and it is desired to predict y(k + m). A formal series expansion 
of C*/A" in q`! gives 


=e(k+m)+ fre(kt+m—-1)4- + finve(k +1) 
a T TO 
Unknown at time & 
+ fmelk) + fm+18 (k ~ i) tee: 
a 


Known at time & 


(12.15) 


The terms of the right-hand side are all independent because e(k) is a sequence 
of independent random variables. It follows from the model of (12.14) that if the 


polynomial C is stahle, then e(i) can be computed exactly from y(i), y(i- 1),... 
using 
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The first terms of (12.15) are independent of the data at time & The second 
part is known functions of the data available at time &. Thus it follows that the 
optimal predictor is given by 


Hh + m |k) = fuel) + fnsie(h~ 1) + fraze(h - 2) + 
and that the prediction error is 
y(k +m | Rk} = e(k+m)+ fie(kt+m-—1)+--- + f,-1e(k +1) 


To provide a formal proof it remains to show how the numbers f; can be com- 
puted from A and C and how e(#) can be expressed in terms of past data. 


Main Result 


The main result can be stated as follows. 


THEOREM 12.1 OPTIMAL PREDICTION Let y(k} be a random process gen- 
erated by the model in (12.14), where all the zeros of the polynomial C (z) are 
inside the unit disc, and e(k) is a sequence of independent random variables. 
The minimum-variance predictor over m steps is given by 


thal 
j= krma = OB yay = Ca) ants 


where the polynomials F and G are the quotient and the remainder when 
dividing q-!C by A; that is, 


q™ ‘C(q) = Ala)F(q) + Gia) (12.17) 
The prediction error is a moving average 
HR +m) Rk) = yk +m) - 7k +m] k) = Plg)e(k+ 1) (12.18) 
It has zero mean and the variance 
Ey(k+m|k) = (1+ fit. + fo? (12,19) 


Proof The polynomial F is monic of degree m — 1 and G is of degree less 
than n. Hence 


Fig} = gl fight + frat 
G(q) = gog” + gig + + Bat 
We introduce 


Pg) = 1+ fgt+ + frag 
Gq") = got gig t + ganag”! 
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{i follows from (12.17) that 
CY =A IR) tae) (12.20) 


Equation (12.15) can then be written as 


CT okt m) = Fg Hele m) + EE ee 


y(k+m}= A‘(g7) Ag) 


By using Equation (12.14) the signal e in the last term can be expressed in 
terms of the data available at time k. Hence, 


G*(q7"} 
C* (q7?) 


The first term of the right-hand side is a linear function of e(# + 1), e(k +2), 
...,e(k +m), which are all independent of the data y(R), y(k—1), v{2 — 2), ... 
available at time k. The last term is a linear function of the data, Let ¥ be an 
arbitrary function of y{k), y(k —1)},..... Then 


y(k +m) = Fg" 'e(h +m) + y(k) 


aptam) e(r erm) e (EEs) 


+28 (Fe tele +m) (Fi a -3)} (12.21) 


The last term is zero because e(k + m),e(k +m- 1),..., and e(k + 1) have 
zero mean values and are independent of y{k), y(k — 1),.... The predictor that 
minimizes the mean-square prediction error is thus given by (12.16) and the 
prediction error by (12.18). The proof is completed by taking the mean value of 
the square of the prediction error (12.18). This gives (12.19). n 


Remark 1. Notice that the best predictor is linear. The linearity does not 
depend critically on the minimum-variance criterion. If the probability density 
of y(%) is symmetric, the predictor of (12.16) is optimal for all criteria of the 
form E g((y(k+ m) —¥)*) for symmetric g. 


Remark 2. The assumption that e{?) and e(j) are independent for i # j is 
essential for the last term in (12.21) to vanish. If the variables are uncorrelated, 
the term will still vanish if the predictor Ẹ is restricted to being linear. 


Remark 3. It follows from {12.18} that 
RA +1ik)= y(R4+ 1 —$(k +1) 2) = e(k +1) 


The random variables e(k) can thus be interpreted as the innovations of the 
process y(%} (compare with Sec. 10.4). 
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Remark 4, Notice that the function 
d(m) = o° (1+ fits + fea) 


is the variance of the prediction error over the time interval mA. The function 
J (m) approaches the variance of y as m > oo. A graph of the function J shows 
how well the process may be predicted over different horizons. See Example 12.3. 


Remark 5. The predictor discussed in this section is equivalent to the 


steady-state predictor obtained using the Kalman filter in Sec.11.3 (see Exam- 
ple 11.6). 


Calculation of the Optimal Predictor 


It follows from (12.17) that F(g) is the quotient and G(q} the remainder when 
dividing g”~!C(q} by A(q). The polynomials F and G can thus be determined by 
polynomial division. An explicit formula for the coefficients of the polynomials 
can also be given. Equating the coefficients of equal powers of g in (12.17) gives 
the following equations: 


c=artfy 


c= a2taifit fo 


Cm-1 = Am-1 + Om2f1 + + Oi fm—2 + fm- 
Cm = Om + üm-1f1 +s + Qf m-1 + go 
Emil = Ome) + Omi + +--+ @2fm-1 + #1 


Cn = Oy + @n1fi treet ür-m+1fm-1 + En-m 
0 = ünfi + On-1/2 + + Gn-msofm-1 + En-m+1 


Q= ünfn-1 + £n-1 


These equations are easy to solve recursively, Compare the solution of the Dio- 
phantine equation in Chapter 5. 


Example 12.2 Prediction 
Consider the system (12.14) defined by the polynomials 


Alg) = g- L5q +0.7 
Ciq) =g -0.2g +05 


and where e has unit variance. Determine first the three-step-ahead prediction of 
the output. The identity (12.17) gives 


glg - 0.2g + 0.5} = (g? - 15¢+0.7)(q? + Aig + fa) +00 + 
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This gives the triangular linear system of equations 


g: -02=-15+f; f,=13 
gq: 05 =07-15/,+ fh fy = 1.75 
q! 0=07fA- 15 +g go = 1.715 
g: O= 0R +a) gı = -1.225 


The prediction three steps ahead is thus given by 
` gG iq) 1.715g° — 1.225g 
k+3|k) = = = = 
and the variance of the prediction error is 


Ey? = 14 (1.3)? + (1.75)? = 5.7525 


Example 12.3 Influence of prediction horizon 


Consider the process in Example 12.2. From (12.19) it follows that the variance of 
the prediction error will increase with the prediction horizon. Also (12.17) shows 
that the F-polynomial is obtained from the division of the C- and A-polynomials, 
That is, the coefficients f, are the coefficients of the impulse response of the system. 
Thus 


Cg)... gt 0.29 +05 
y(k} = Ag) A = > bq +07 ) 


pil 
= (1+ 18g? + 1.75g" + 1.715” +) elk) = $ helk -j) 
pro 
and the prediction loss is 


m-i 
BV (ktm|h=o* Ee 
j=ù 
Figure 12.2 shows the variance of the prediction error for different values of the 
prediction horizon m. It is seen that the variance of the prediction error is mono- 
tonically increasing with m. Figure 12.3 shows the output, the predicted output, 


and the accumulated prediction loss, )"(y(k) — (| k- m))’, for different predic- 
tion horizons. a 


-= — 


è a a = i + . i] + + + * b + * 


Error variance 


0 10 20 
Prediction horizon m 


Figure 12.2 The variance of the prediction error as function of the predic- 
tion horizon m for the system in Example 12.3. 
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0 50 100 


Figure 12.3 The process output (dashed) and the predicted output (solid) 
for Example 12.3 when (a) m = 1, (b) m = 3, (c) m = 5, and (d) the accu- 
mulated prediction loss, J. (y(%) — 3(k | &-m))’, for m = 1 (dashed-dotted}, 
m = 2 (dashed), m = 3 (solid), and m = 5 (dotted). 


The Case When C Has Zeros on the Unit Circle 


The predictor of (12.16) is a dynamic system with the characteristic polynomial 
C(z). The assumption that C has all its zeros inside the unit dist thus guar- 
antees that the predictor is stable in steady state, The initial conditions are 
irrelevant because their influence will decay exponentially. 

It follows from the spectral factorization that C may be chosen to have its 
zeros inside the unit disc or on the unit circle. The zeros outside the unit disc 
is mirrored in the unit circle. Compare with Example 12.1. Thus it remains to 
discuss the case when C has zeros on the unit circle. 
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Example 12.4 Zeros on the unit circle 
Consider the process 


yik} = e(k) — elk — 1) {12.22) 
In this case the polynomial C(z) = z - 1 has a zero on the unit circle. Applying 
the previous methods formally gives the one-step predictor 
Hk+ 1) k) = -e(k) 


Attempting to calculato ¢(%) from y(#),¥(% — 1),... , y(%o} as was done previously 
gives 


e(k) = e(y - 1) “Syl efka — 1) + z(k) 


i=ky 


The presence of the term e(f) - 1), which does not go to zero as ky > —o0, shows 
the consequences of C being unstable. The Kalman filtering theory can, however, 
be used to determine the optimal predictor. The signal given by (12.22) can be 
written as 
x(k + 1} = e(k} 
y(h) = —x{h) + elk) 


where R, = R; = Ry = g’ with the notations used in Sec. 11.3. The Kalman 


filtor is 
i(k + 1 |B) = K(A)(y(h) + èk |k- 1) 
Pik+l)= 55 wae ao 
K(e) = Pow: 
with the initial conditions 
(eo | ka - 1) = 0 
Piko) = 0" 


The predictor for the output is 
i(k +1{ &) = -êk +1|k) = -K(A)(y(h) ~ He} k~ 1) 


Simple calculations give 


AR 
Ca 1 ` 
j(k+1) hk) = “yes 2" + 1)y(Rg + n) 
The optimum predictor is thus a time-varying system. Notice that the influence 
of the initial condition y(£y) goes to zero at the rate 1/(4 — ky + 2). This is much 
slower than in the case of stable polynomials C. 2 


It follows from the example that the optimal predictor is a time-varying system 
if the polynomial C has zeros on the unit circle. Such models should be avoided 
if time-invariant predictors are desired. Unfortunately, this fact is not always 
noticed, as Example 12.5 illustrates. 
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Example 12.6 How to model offsets 
The model 


A(g)y{k) = C(g)e(h) + b 


where b is an unknown constant, represents a signal with an offset. The constant 
b can be eliminated by taking differences. Hence, 


(a - 1)A(q)y(h) = (q - 1)C (g)e(*) 


The common factor q — 1 can be eliminated by regarding Ay(&) = (g - 1)y(h) as 
the output. The model 


A(qay(R} = (q - YC (ghelk) = Ê (g)elk) 


is then obtained. In this model the polynomial C apparently has a zero on the unit 
circle. This model is, however, not very desirable because the optimal predictor is 
a time-varying system. It is much better to model an offset as a Wiener process. 
This leads to a process model with A(1) = 0 that is unstable with a stationary 
predictor. a 


Other reasons for avoiding models where the polynomial C(z) has zeros close 
to the unit circle are given in Sec. 12.6. 


12.4 Minimum-Variance Control 


To determine the minimum-variance contro! law, the special case when the 
polynomial B in (12.5) is stable is discussed first. This means that the process 
dynamics have a stable inverse. With some abuse of language, this case is also 
called the minimum-phase case because the pulse-transfer function has all its 
zeros inside the unit disc. The solution to the control problem is very simple 
in this special case. The solution also gives insight into the properties of the 
control problem. 


Systems with Stable Inverses 
By introducing the backward-shift operator q~', the model in (12.5) can be 
written as 

B C 

y(b) = ZO uaa EO eh) 
A(q) A(q) 
BY(q7!) Cg} (12.23) 
~ PW) a "g 

Ag “Ot agy 

where 


d = deg A - deg B > 0 
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is the pole excess of the system (see Sec. 2.6). Further, degA = degC = n. The 
reciprocal polynomials are introduced to make the discussion based on causality 
arguments more transparent. 

It follows from (12.23) that 


ajal 
y(k +d) = ae okt a) EL ulk) 
; (12.24) 
= F*(q Ne(k +d) + oa e(h) + B A F u{k) 

where Equation (12.20) witb m = d has been used to obtain the last equality. 

The first term of the right-hand side is independent of the data available at 

time & and thus also of the second and third terms. The second term can be 

computed exactly in terms of data available at time &. To do this, the variable 
e(k) is given by (12.23); that is, 


K 


)- 4 ulk) 


where the arguments of the polynomials have been dropped to simplify the 
writing. Using this expression for e, Eq. (12.24) can be written as 


e(h) = a 


y(k+d) = Fre(k+d)+ = (k}- qt — B'a’ u(R) + B u(k) 
AC At 
(12.25) 
r Fr 


F*e(k+ d) +e Gh) + —— u(k) 


Now let u{k) be an arbitrary function of y(%), y(k-1),... and u(k—1),u(k~2},.... 
Then 


Ey*(k +d) = E(Fe(k+d))' +E G y(4)+ EE ET we) (12.26) 


The mixed terms vanish because efh + d), ..., elk + 1) are independent of (zk), 
y(k—1),... and w(k), u{k-— 1), .... Because the last term in (12.26) is nonneg- 
ative, it follows that 


Ey"(k+d) 2 (1+ f? + fao 


where equality is obtained for 


_ Gig} - G(q) 
HO = RR H = RR)? 


which is the desired minimum-variance control law. The result can be summa- 
rized as follows. 


ylk) (12.27) 
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THEOREM 12.2 MINIiMUM-VARIANCE CONTROL—STABLE INVERSE Consider 
a process described by (12.5), where e(&) is a sequence of independent random 
variables with zero mean values and standard deviations o. Let the polynomials 
B and C have all their zeros inside the unit disc. The minimum-vaniance control 
law is then given by (12.27), where the polynomials F* and G* are given by 
(12.20) with m = d. This control law gives the output 


yh) = F'(q"*e(h) = elk) + fielk-1) +- + fare(k- d+) 
in steady state. a 


Remark 1. The theorem still holds when e(i} and e(j) are uncorrelated 
for i Æ j if a linear contro! law is postulated. 


Remark 2. The result is closely related to the solution of the prediction 
problem (Theorem 12.1). Identity (12.17) or (12.20) was used in both cases. 
The last two terms in (12.25) can be interpreted as the d-step prediction of 
the output. The minimum-variance strategy is thus obtained by predicting the 
output d steps ahead and choosing a control that makes the prediction equal to 
the desired output. The stochastic-control problem can thus be separated into 
two problems, one stochastic-prediction problem and one deterministic-control 
problem. Theorem 12.2 can therefore be interpreted as a separation theorem. 


Remark 3. The error under minimum-variance control is a moving av- 
erage of order d — 1. Thus the covariance function of the regulation error will 
vanish for arguments larger than d - 1. This fact can be used for diagnosis to 
determine if a minimum-variance strategy is used. 


Remark 4. All process zeros are canceled when the control law of (12.27) 
is used. The consequences of this are discussed later. 

It is very easy to calculate the minimum-variance control law for a given 
model (12.5), as illustrated by the following example. 


Example 12.6 Minimum-variance control 
Consider a system given hy (12.5), where 


A(g) = g" ~ Lig’ +079 
Big) = g+ 0.5 
Cia) = q" — 0.99" 


The pole excess is d = 2. Division of g?-'C(q) by A(g} gives the quotient 
F(q) = ¢ + 0.8 


and the remainder 


Gig = 0.669" - 0.56¢ 
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The minimum-variance control law is thus 


___q(0.66q ~ 0.58) 
uh) = - 7 sig p08) 


The variance of the output when the optimal controller is used is 


Ey’ = 14 (0.8)? = 1.64 


Example 12.7 Influence of the delay 
Let the process be described by 
Atiq') =1-1.5q°1+0.7q¢" 
Big") =g “(1+ 0.5g’) 
Cg’) = 1-029"! + 0.5q-? 
Compute the minimum-variance controller when d = 1, 3, or 5, The controller is 
given by (12.27), where the F-polynomial is given in Example 12.3, Figure 12.4 


shows the output and input when the minimum-variance controller is used for 
different delays in the process. When d = 1, d = 3, and d = 5 the output variance 


is 1, 5.8, and 10.5, respectively. E 
ta) 
10 5 
E E 
=A 
E 0 É 0 
-30 -5 
0 50 0 50 
tb) 
10 5 
5 e 
& p a 0 
E E 
-10} -5 
0 50 0 50 
(c) 
10) 5 
3 e 
3 0 3 0 
-10 -5 
0 50 0 50 
Time Time 


Figure 12.4 Simulation of the system in Example 12.7 with the control 
law given by Theorem 12.2. The output (left) and the input (right) when (a} 
d = 1, (b) d = 3, and (c) d = 5. 
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Interpretation as Pole-Placement Design 


The minimum-variance control law can be interpreted in terms of the pole- 
placement design discussed in Chapter 5. To see the relationships, the closed- 
loop system obtained when the control law of (12.27) is applied to the system 
of (12.5) is analyzed. Equations (12.5) and (12.27) can be written as 


ate rano) | w 7 (JW (12.28) 


The characteristic polynomial of the closed-loop system is the determinant of 
the matrix on the left-hand side of (12.28). Hence, 


A(q)F(q)B(q) + G(q)B(q) = qB (q)C(q) (12.29) 


where Eq. (12.17), with m = d, is used to obtain tbe first equality. The closed- 
loop system is of order 2n — 1. It has 27 - d poles at the zeros of B and C and 
an additional d — 1 poles at the origin. 

The minimum-variance control strategy can be interpreted as a pole-place- 
ment design, where the poles are placed at the zeros given by (12.29). The 
similarities to pole placement are seen even more clearly if the control law of 
(12.27) is written as 


Su) yqy -SW 
BDF ig) Ríg) 


where § = G and R = FB [compare with Eq. (5.2)}. Multiplication of (12.17) 
by B gives 


qC (q)B(q) = A(q)F(q)B (q) + G(q)B(q) = A(g)R(q) + B(q)S(q) 


This equation is a special case of the Diophantine equation in (5.22) when 
Bt = B and with A, = q7'B and A, = C. 


y(k) = y(k) 


Systems with Unstable Inverses 


Remark 4 to Theorem 12.2 mentions that the control law given by (12.27) can- 

cels all process zeros, If there are process zeros outside the unit disc, the closed- 

loop system will tben have unstable modes that are unobservable from the 

output. The implications of this are discussed first. Other control laws tbat do 

not require all zeros of B(z) to be inside the unit disc are then presented, 
Solving Eq. (12.28) for y and u gives 


y(h) = Tle) 


and 
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Figure 12.5 Simulation of the system in Example 12,8 with the control 
law given by Theorem 12.2 that cancels an unstable process zero, 


The necessity of the assumption that B is stable is clearly seen from these 
equations. If the polynomial B is unstable, the system has unstable modes, 
which are excited by the disturbance. These unstable modes are coupled to the 
control signal and the control signal grows exponentially. However, the output 
signal remains bounded because the unstable modes are not coupled to the 
output. An example illustrates what happens. 


Example 12.8 Cancellation of unstable process zero 
Consider a system described by the polynomials 


A(z) = (z - Dz - 0.7} 
B(z) = 0,92 + 1 
C(z) = z{z - 0.7) 


The polynomial B{2) has a zero z = -10/9, which is outside the unit disc. A 
simulation when using (12.27) is shown in Fig. 12.5. The presence of the unstable 
mode is clearly seen in the control signal, although it is not noticeable in the system 
output. Ifthe simulation is continued, the control signal will finally be go large that 
overflow or numerical errors occur. In a practical prohlem the signal will quickly 
be so large that the linear approximation is no longer valid. After a short time the 
unstable mode will then be noticeable in the output. E 


The minimum-variance control law is extended to the case when the polynomial 
B has zeros outside the unit dise in Theorem 12.3. 


THEOREM 12.3 MINIMUM-VARIANCE CONTROL—GENERAL CASE Consider a 
system described by {12.8}. Factor the polynomial B{z) as 


B(z) = B*(z)Bo(2) (12.30) 
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where B~ (z) is monic. All zeros of the polynomial B* (z} are inside the unit dise 
and all zeros of B~ (z) are outside the unit disc or on the unit circle. Assume that 
all the zeros of polynomial C {z) are inside the unit disc and that the polynomials 
A(z) and B- (z) do not have any common factors. The minimum-variance control 
law is then given by 


G(q) 


ulk) = -—_~-— yik 12.31 
(k) BGF ) (12.31) 

where F(q) and G(q} are polynomials that satisfy the Diophantine equation 
q°'C(q)B-*(q} = Ala)F (q} + B(q)G(q) (12.92) 


in which deg F = d + deg B` - land degG < degA =n. 


Proof: The proof is based on a clever trick introduced by Wiener in his 
original work on prediction. An alternative method is used in the proof of The- 
orem 12.4. Consider the operator 


qia 


where |a| > 1. This operator is normally interpreted as a causal unstable (un- 
bounded) operator. Because |a| > 1 and the shift operator has the norm ljg] = 1, 
the series expansion 


1 1 1 lf, a 
q+a al+g/a a a a? 


converges. Thus the operator (q +a)~! can be interpreted as a noncausal stable 
operator; that is, 


pagel = Z (v(t) ~ Eth ty goak) 


With this interpretation, it follows that 


ata (th) = 90 


The calculations required for the proof are conveniently done using the back- 
ward-shift operator. It follows from the process model of (12.5) that 


Br -] afl 
y(k +d) = ae u(k) + =e e(k + d) 


We introduce 
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where the operator 1/B-*(q™1) is interpreted as a noncausal stable operator. 
The signals y and w have the same steady-state variance because B7 and B-* 
are reciprocal polynomials and 


B- (ei) 

B -4 {e ie) 
An admissible control law that minimizes the variance of w also minimizes the 
variance of y. It follows that 


B“ (qB -(0') C*(q"')B-(g"’) 

wikt Ò = — u a 

tids ge) Ot GB) 

The assumption that A{z) and B™(z) are relatively prime guarantees that 
(12.32) has a solution. Equation (12.32) implies that 


CG Ba) = AG YEG) +B Gq") 
Division by A*B™ gives 
Cg Bg) FPO) | aw) 
At(q)B-(q")  B-*(q7) A+ (q7?) 
By using tbis equation, {12.33) can be written as 


e(k+d) (12.33) 


F*(q"!) B**(q"")B°(q"’) G*(q"') 
wik +d) = elk + d} + ———__—*-- ———~ e(k} (12.34 
( ) B-*(q-}} ( } At(g7}) u( ) + At(q-) e( ) ( ) 
Because the operator 1/B~*(q') is interpreted as a bounded noncausal operator 
and because deg F* = d + deg B~ — 1, it follows that 


Ft(q"}) 
B-*(q7*) 
These terms are all independent of the last two terms in (12,34), Using the 
arguments given in detail in the proof of Theorem 12.2, we find that the optimal 


control law is obtained by putting the sum of the last two terms in (12.34) equal 
to zero. This gives 


e(k + d) = melk +1) + a(k +2) + 


qt -1 
ulk) = -ea (12.35) 
and 
BHY a ED Fa) 
yik) = B QD wk) = B-(q-) e( ) = iggy) (12.36) 


Elimination of e(k) between (12.35) and (12.36) gives 
Gq!) 

u(k) = -Hr 

(k) B HFG 


The numerator and the denominator have the same degree because deg G < n 
and the control law can then be rewritten as (12.31). E 


ylk) 
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Remark i. Only the stable process zeros are canceled by the optimal 
control law. 


Remark 2. It follows from the proofs of Theorems 12.2 and 12.3 that the 
variance of the output of a system such as (12.5) may have several local minima 
if the polynomial B{z) has zeros outside the unit disc. There is one absolute 
minimum given by Theorem 12.2. However, this minimum will give control 
signals that are infinitely large. The local minimum given by Theorem 12.3 is 
the largest of the local minima, The control signal is bounded in this case. 


Remark 3. The factorization of (12.30) is arbitrary because B* could be 
multiplied by a number and B` could be divided by the same number. It is 
convenient to select the factors so that the polynomial B~*(q) is monic. 


Example 12.9 Minimum-variance control with unstable process zero 
Consider the system in Example 12.8 where d = 1 and 


B*{z)=1 
B-{z) = Biz) 
Bu {z) =2+09 


Equation (12.32) becomes 
z(z - 0.7){z + 0.9) = (2 - 1)(2-O.7){2 + fi) + (0.92 + L}{goz + g1) 
Let z = 0.7, 2 = 1, and z = —10/9. This gives 


0,789 +8 = 9 
Ao + #1 = 03 
j=l 
The control law thus becomes 
Gig) q- 0.7 
uik) = —~———_yfk) = - TF: 
O= = oe 


The output is 


F 
vib) = Bath eth de 1) = EE oh) = elk) > <a) 


The variance of the output is 


1-06.92 ~ 19 


which is about 5% larger than using the controller in Example 12.8. The variance 
of the contro] signal is 275¢7/19 = 14.47¢7. A simulation of the control law is 
shown in Fig, 12.6. The figure that the controller performs well. Compare also with 
Fig. 12.5, which shows the effect of canceling the unstahle zero, Figure 12.7 shows 
the accumulated output loss $, y7(&) and input loss Y u? (k) when the controllers 
in Example 12.8 and this example are used. The controller (12.27) gives lower 
output loss, but an exponentially growing input loss, and the controller based on 
(12.31) gives an accumulated input lose that grows linearly with time. E 


aie 
Ey = (1+ r)” = 20 y = 1.0507 
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Figure 12.6 Simulation of the system in Example 12.9. 
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Figure 12.7 The accumulated output loss Y y’(k) and input loss $° u? (k) 
when the controllers (12.31) {solid) and (12.27) (dashed) are used. 


A Pole-Placement Interpretation 


Simple calculations show that the characteristic equation of the closed-loop sys- 
tem obtained from (12.5) and (12.31) is 


z7-1B*(z)B~*(z)C(z) = 0 


Thus the control law of (12.31) can be interpreted as a pole-placement controller, 
which gives this characteristic equation. 
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Multiplication of (12.32) by B* gives the equation 
A(z)R{z} + B{z)S(z) = 241 Bt (z)Bo*(z)C{z) (12.37) 


where R(z) = B*(z)F(z} and S(z) = G(z). This equation is the same Dio- 
phantine equation that was used in the pole-placement design [compare with 
Eq. (5.22)]. The closed-loop system has poles corresponding to the observer dy- 
namics, to the stable process zeros, and to the reflections in the unit circle of 
the unstable process zeros. Notice that the transfer function B(z)/A(z) may be 
interpreted as having d = deg A - deg B zeros at infinity, The reflections of 
these zeros in the unit circle also appear as closed-loop poles, which are located 
at the origin. 

Equation (12.37) shows that the closed-loop system is of order 2n — 1 and 
that d — 1 of the poles are in the origin. A complete controller consisting of a full 
Kalman filter observer and feedback from the observed states gives a closed- 
loop system of order 2n. The “missing” pole is due to a cancellation of a pole at 
the origin in the controller. This is further discussed in Sec. 12.5. 


12.5 Linear Quadratic Gaussian (LQG) Control 


The optimal control problem for the systam of (12.5) with the criterion of (12.8) 
is now solved. The minimum-variance control law discussed in Sec. 12.4 can 
be expressed in terms of a solution to a polynomial equation. The solution to 
the LQG-problem can be obtained in a similar way. Two or three polynomial 
equations are needed, however. These equations are discussed before the main 
result is given. 

The name Gaussian in LQG is actually slightly misleading. The proofs 
show that the probahility distribution is immaterial as long as the random 
variahles e(#) are independent. 

Using the state-space solution it is possible to get an interpretation of the 
properties of the optimal solution. These properties can be expressed in terms 
of the poles of the closed-loop system, In this way we can establish a connection 
between LQG design and pole placement. 


Properties of the State-Space Solution 


The problems discussed in this chapter was solved using state-space methods 
in Chapter 11. A stata-space representation of the model of (12.5) is first given. 
For this purpose it is assumed that the model is normalized, so that deg C (z) = 
deg A(z}. The model of (12.5) can then be represented as 


x(k+1) = x(k) + Tulk) + Kelk) 
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where 
-aq, 1 0 bı ĉi- Gy 
-& O 1 0 by C2 — ag 
® = T= K = 
~ad,-1 0 Ü 1 ba- Cn-1— Qn-1 
-a, 0 0 0 ba Cn ~ Ap 


(12.38) 


Because this is an innovations representation if the matrix ®©- KC has all its 
eigenvalues inside the unit disc. The steady-state Kalman filter is then obtained 
by inspection: 


R(k+1|k) = Di(k |k- 1) + Pu(k)+ K(y{k) - Cz(k| k- 1) (12.39) 
The Kalman filter has the characteristic polynomial 
det(2I - (@ - KC)) = C(z) (12.40) 


This implies that C(z) are some of the closed-loop poles. Assume a computa- 
tional delay of one sampling period in the control law. The optimal control law 
is then 


u(k) = —Li(k|&-1) 
and the transfer function of the controller is 


- Siz) 
—_ . lpi. Ln 
H,(z} = Liz] -@+ KC + TLK RG (12.41) 
where R(z) = det{z1- 0+ KC +TL), deg R(z) = n, and deg S(z) < n. It follows 
from this discussion and Sec. 11,4 that the closed-loop poles are C(z) and 


P(z) = detiz] - ®+TL) 


where P(z} is obtained from the algebraic Riccati equation. 

It is more complicated to derive the control law when the admissible control 
is such that u{k) is a function of y(k), yik - 1),.... The loss function (12.8) 
corresponds to (11.9) with Q; = CTC, Qie = 0, and & = p. From (11.19) and 
(11.24) it follows that L = £,®. The results from state-space theory (Remark 
2 of Theorem 11.7) show that the control law is 


u(k) = -Le(k | k)- Lyotk | k) 


—Li(k | k) ~ LK (y(k) ~ C&(k | k - 1)) (12.42) 
-Lu (© - KC)R(k| k - 1) - L Kyk) 
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where <(k | k ~ 1) is given by (12.39). The controller is still of order n. Eliminat- 
ing x between (12.39) and (12.42), we find that the controller can be described 
by the relation 


ulk) = -Ly(® - KC)(ql ~ $ + KC)" (Tu(k) + Ky(k)) - L, Kyl) 
= ~Ly(®- KC}(ql- + KC)"Tu(k) 
~L,(@- KC +ql-©+KC}(gi-©+ KC) Ky(k) (12.43) 
= ~L,(®- KC)(ql- d + KC) Tuk) 
- Lagla] - © + KC)"Ky(k) 
Introducing R2(q) = det(gi - D+ KC) we get 


uth) = — ee uth) — E 
where deg Ry(z) = n, deg Ro{z) < n and deg S{z) = n with S(0) = 0. Hence 
54) gg) . 5) 
MO) = Rita) + Rata) * RQ)? (1244) 


We thus find that the controller has the property deg R(z) = deg S(z) = n. 
Furthermore the condition $(0) = 0 implies that deg S*(z} < n. 


Speciral Factorization 


The LQ-problem is solved in Sec. 11.4 using the state-space approach, which 
led to a steady-state Riccati equation. It follows from the Riccati equation that 


rP(z)P(z7') = pA(z}A(z7!) + B(z)B (274) (12.45) 


where the monic polynomial P(z) is the characteristic polynomial of the closed- 

loop system. [see Eq. (11.40)|. The closed-loop characteristic polynomial can be 

obtained by solving a steady-state Riccati equation. An alternative is to find a 

polynomial P{z) that satisfies (12.45) directly. A feedback that gives the desired 

closed-loop poles can then be determined by pole placement. The problem of 

finding a polynomial P(z) that satisfies (12.45) is called spectral factorization. 
First, consider a polynomial of the form 


F(z) = haz” + fitt! ++ faat + faz” + frze t+ a. +fiz+ fa 
Such a polynomial is self-reciprocal because 
F*(z) = 2" F(z) = Fz) 


It then follows that if z = a is a zero of F(z), then z = 1/a is also a zero. More- 
over, if the coefficients f; are real, then z = @ and z = 1/@ are also zeros, where 
& is the complex conjugate of a. The following result can now be established. 
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LEMMA 12.1 Let the real polynomials A(z) and B{z) be relatively prime 
with deg A(z) > deg B(z}. Then there exists a unique polynomial P{z) with 
deg P{z) = deg A(z) = n and all its zeros inside the unit disc or on the unit 
circle such that (12.45} holds. If p > 0, then P(z) hag no zeros on the unit 
circle. 


Proof A self-reciprocal polynomial is obtained if the right-hand side of 
{12.45} is multiplied by z2?. The zeros of the right-hand side are thus mirror 
images with respect to the unit circle. Because the coefficients are real, the 
zeros are also symmetric with respect to the real axia. The right-hand side of 
(12.45) cannot have zeros on the unit circle because if z = e™ is such a zero, 
then 


pA(e*)A(e*) + Bie*)B(e™) = p|A(e*)? + |B(e'”)? =0 


"As p > 0, this implies that z = exp(ia) is a zero of both A(z) and B(z), which 
contradicts the assumption that A(z) and B(z) are relatively prime. The condi- 
tion deg P(z) = n ensures a unique P(z). 8 


Remark i. By introducing reciprocal polynomials, Eq. (12.45) can be 
written as 


rP(z)P*(z) = pA(z)A'(z) + 2°B(z)B"(z) (12.46) 


where P*(z) = z"P(z~'), and so on. 


Remark 2. If P(z) satisfies (12.45) so does z' P (2) , where / is an arbitrary 
integer. To obtain a unique P we can either specify the degree of P or choose P 
as the polynomial of lowest degree that satisfies (12.45). For a control problem 
it ia natural to interpret P(z) as the closed loop characteristic polynomial under 
state feedback. With this interpretation it is natural to require that deg P(z} = 
deg A(z} = n. Notice that it is possihle to find a P of lower degree when p = 0 
or when A(0) = 0. 


Conceptually the spectral-factorization problem can be solved by finding 
the zeros of the right-hand side of (12.45) and sorting them. There are also 
efficient recursive algorithms for solving the problem. 


Heuristic Discussion 


The LQG-problem will now be related to the pole-placement. problem. We will 
first give the solution heuristically. A formal solution will be given later. First, 
recall that the pole-placement problem required specifications of the closed-loop 
characteristic polynomial, which were chosen as A.(z)A,(z) when A, was inter- 
preted as the observer polynomial. In the LQG-problem the observer polynomial 
is simply A,(z) = C (z). Compare Theorem 12.1. The polynomial A, (z) ia equal 
to the polynomial P(z) obtained from the spectral factorization. When the poly- 
nomials A,{z) = C{z} and A, (z) = P(z) are specified we can now expect that 
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the optimal control law is given by 


where R(z) and S(z) are solutions to the Diophantine equation 
A(z)R(z) + B{z)S(z) = PC (e) (12.47} 


The structure of the admissible control laws is determined by the polynomials 
R(z) and S(z). Te describe a control law such that w{k} is a function of ¥(k}, 
y{k— 1), ..., and a(k — 1), u{k — 2), ..., that is, no delay in the controller, the 
polynomials A(z) and S(z) should have the same degree. To describe a control 
Jaw such that u(k)is a function of y(k—1), y(k-2),..., and u(k—1), u(k—-2),..., 
that is, one sampling period delay in the controller, the pole excess of S(z)/R(z) 
should be one. The complexity of the control law is determined by the orders of 
the polynomials R(z) and S(z). 

There are many polynomials R(z} and S(z) that satisfy (12.47). Compare 
the discussion in Sec. 5.3, Among all choices we will determine solutions that 
minimize the loss function (12.8). Before making a formal solution we will dis- 
cuss the problem heuristically. 

The solution to the LQG problem based on the state space approach gives 
the additional constraints that have to be imposed on the solution to (12.47). 
Equation (12.41) gave a polynomial interpretation of the state space solution. 
The optimal controller was in fact characterized by the following conditions 
on the controller polynomials: deg R{z) = z and deg S(z) < n. If A and B are 
relative prime the optimal LQG-controller is thus the unique solution to (12.47) 
with deg S({z) < deg A(z). 

The problem is more complicated when there is no delay in the con- 
troller. The transfer function of the optimal controller in this cage was given 
by Eq. (12.44) with deg R(z) = deg S{z) = n, and and deg S*(z) < n. These 
conditions are more conveniently expressed using another version of the Dio- 
phantine equation (12.47). Assuming deg R(z) = deg S(z) = n, writing (12.47) 
with argument z~! and multiplying it hy 2” we find that 


A’ (z)R'(z) +2°B*{z)8"(z) = P*(z)C*(2) (12.48) 
where 
d = deg A(z) — deg B{z} 
If deg A*(z) = n the optimal controller is then the unique solution to (12.48) 
with deg S*(z) < deg A*{z). Notice, however, that this does not give the optimal 
solution when deg A‘(z) < n, i.e. when A(0} = 0. This case will be discussed 


in the next section where we give a direct solution of the LQG problem with 
polynomial calculations. 
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Formal Proof 


After the informal discussion we will now give a formal proof of the statements. 
For this purpose we will first prove a preliminary result. 


LEMMA 12.2 Let the polynomial P(z) be a solution to the spectral fac- 
torization problem (12.46) and let A(z} be monic. Assume that the polynomials 
A(z) and B(z) do not have common roots outside the unit dise or on the unit 
circle; then there exists a unique solution to the equations 


A*(2)X(z) + rP(z)8*(z) = B(z)C*(2) 


; (12.49) 
z°B*(2)X(z) ~ rP(2)R*(z) = -pA(z)C*(z) 


with deg X(z) < n, deg R*(z} < n and deg 8*(z) < n, where n = deg A(z). 


Proof First, assume that polynomial P(z) has distinct zeros z;. Since 
P(z} is stable we have |z;| < 1. The values A‘(z,) and B*(z;) cannot vanish 
simultaneously because this would contradict the assumption that A(z) and 


B (z2) do not have common unstable factors, Evaluating (12.49) for z = z; we get 
A(z) X ij = B i C* i 

; (z,)X (zi) (2;)C*(z;) (12.50) 

z; BY (zX (zi) = —pA(z,)C"(z;) 


If hoth A*(z;) and B*(z,) are different from zero, both equations give the same 
result, since it follows from (12.46) that 


B (zi) pA(zi) 


= —_——_$_ rer 


A(z)  2fB*(2;) 


If A*{z;} = 0 and B*(z;) £ 0 it follows from (12.46) that B(z,) = 0. Since A(z) 
is monic it also follows that A*(0) = 1. This implies that |z:| 4 0. The equation 


A*(z;)X (zi) = B(zi)C*(z:) 
is trivially satisfied and the solution to (12.50) is 


y _ PA )C*(z) 
X (zi) = zi B*(z,) 


A similar argument shows that X(z,) is unique also when B*(z;) = 0 
and A(z,) # 0. We can thus determine deg P values X (z;). Using Lagrange’s 
interpolation formula the polynomial X(z) of degree deg P — 1 which satisfies 
(12.50) is thus unique. 

It follows from the construction of the polynomial X (z) that the polynomial 
A*(z)X(z) - B(z)C*(z) vanishes for the zeros z; of P(z). This implies that it is 
divisible by F(z). The quotient 


ig « AXE) - BICC) 
S'(2) = rP(z) 
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is thus a polynomial. It has degree 
deg S* < max(degA* + deg P ~1,degB + degC") — deg P <n (12.51) 
Using the same argument we also find that 
Riz} = 2 TAXO pA 
is a polynomial of degree 
deg R* < max(d + deg B* + deg P - 1,deg A + deg C*)-degP <n (12.52) 


The solution X{2). S*(z) and R*(z) to (12.49) is continuous in the coefficients 
of polynomials A(z) and B(z). If polynomial P(z) has multiple zeros we can the 
perturb the coefficients of A(z} and B{z) to obtain a P(z) with distinct zeros 
and obtain the results by a limiting procedure. The details of this argument are 
delicate. s 


Remark I. Notice that if one solution, Xo, #5, Sj, to Eq. (12.49) has 
been obtained all other solutions are given by 


X (z) = Xo(z) + Q(z)rP(z) 
R*(z) = Rh(z) + Q(z)2*B’ (2) (12.53) 
S*(z) = Solz) - Qiz) Ale) 


where @(z} is an arbitrary polynomial. This is easily verified by direct insertion 
inte the equation. 


Remark Z. The polynomials R({z) and S(z) are given by R(z) = 2"R* (271) 
and S(z) = z"S*(z~+). The conditions A*(0) = P*(0) = C*(0) = 1 together with 
Eq. (12.53) imply that R*(0) = 1, hence deg R(z) = n and deg S(z) < n and 
deg S*(z} < n. 


Remark 3. Eliminating X by multiplying the first equation by 24B" (z) 
and the second by A*(z) and subtracting gives 


rPS*z*B* + rPA'R* = RCtz4B* + pA = rPPC” 
where the second equality follows from (12.46). Dividing hy rP shows that the 
the polynomials R* and S* satisfy the Diophantine equation (12.48). 


Remark 4. In the following we will need another property of the solu- 
tions to Eq, (12.49). Adding the first equation multiplied by pA and the second 
multiplied by B gives: 


(pAA* + 2°BB")X + prAPS' -rPBR = 0 
Using the spectral factorization condition (12.46) and dividing by rP now gives: 
P*(z)X(z} = Biz)R*(z) — pA(z)S*(z) (12.54) 


After these preliminaries we will now solve the LQG-problem with poly- 
nomial calculations. 
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THEOREM 12.4 LINEAR QUADRATIC GAUSSIAN CONTROL Consider the sys- 
tem in (12.5) with deg A(z) = deg C (2) = n. Assume that all the zeros of polyno- 
mial C (z) are inside the unit disc, that there are no factors common to all three 
of the polynomials A(z), B(z), and C(z), and that a possible common factor of 
A(z) and B(z) has all its zeros inside the unit disc. Let the monic polynomial 
P(z), which has all its zeros inside the unit disc, he the solution to (12.45) with 
deg P(z} = n. The admissible control law with no delay that minimizes the 
criterion of (12.8) is given hy l 


oe | 
u(k) = -EA E - -S0 sp) (12.55) 


where polynomials R* (z) and S*(z) are the unique solution to Equation (12.49) 
with deg X (z) < n. With the control law of (12.55), the output becomes 


_Rk@ 


y{h) = Pia) e(k) (12.56) 
and the control signal is 
f u(k) = a e({k) (12.57) 


The minimal value of the loss function is 


o? f R(z)R(z-1) + pS(z) Sz") dz 


inE(y* 4y- go YY eee u 12.58 
minE(y' + pu’) = oF PRP) z (12.58) 
Proof Introduce 
$ 
u=U-py (12.59) 


where v may be regarded as a transformed control variable, which has to be 
determined. Equations (12.5), (12.47), and (12.59) give 


_ BRu+CRe  BRv+CRe BR R 


~aR+BS © PO “POP. (12.60) 
It then follows from (12.60) that 


„_SBv+SCe PC-BS $S _AR S 261 
Pe = pe "PET pe” P" (12.61) 


The loss function of (12.8) can be written as 


BR RY AR 8Y 
J=E 2) — — nn pe 
(7 + pu’) E(S'+ Be) +p (55° 5e) 
= dJi + 2d + d3 
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where 


n-e) -0(o°)(9)} 


R \3 S \2 
= ((5e) tela) 
It follows from Remark 2 of Theorem 10,2 and (12.45) that 


_ Lf (BE)BE) + pAwAz))REIRE™ 
i mif o PAPRA 
_ r f RERE) ndz _ Rig) \? 
7 if CizjClz7}) V(z)V{z 4 y= rE Ge s) 


For causal controllers with no time delay v(t) can be expressed as v(t) = 
V(qg)e(t}), where V(q) is a rational function with zero pole excess. 


_ 6? f B(z}R(2)R(z7}) - pA(z)R(z)S(z7}) dz 
da = Ai P2)C(2)Plz-} "aT 
It follows from Equation (12.54) that 


B(z)R(z"') — pAfz)S(z"1) = Ple™")X{z) 


J very 


Hence 


_ oo? f ReX) dz R(q)X(q) 
h= Saif paces “Os E(t) 


It was assumed that P(z} and C{z) are stable and it follows from Lemma 12.2 
that deg X(z} < n. This implies that 
deg R(z)X(z) < deg P(z)C(z) = 2n 
The quantity 
R(q)X(q} 
u{k 
Paci) 


is thus a function of v(#—1},v(k—2),.... Because all these terms are independent 
of e(k), Jz becomes zero. The loss function can thus be written as 


J- a (30 7) E(B a) son (O a) 


where P and C are stable polynomials. It follows that the loss function achieves 
its minimum (12.58) for v = 0, which by (12.59) corresponds to the control law 
of (12.55). Equations (12.56) and (12.57) follow from (12.60) and (12.61), and 
Theorem 10,2 and (10.23) give the formula of (12.58). D 
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Remark i. The minimum-variance control law is a special case of Theo- 
rem 12.4with p = 0, It follows from (12.49) that R*(z)P(z) = —27B*(z)X (2). Be- 
cause deg X(z) < n, we have deg R*{z) < n for p = 0. Because also deg S*{z) < n 
the polynomials A(z} and S(z) have z as a common factor. Introducing B (z) = 
R*(z)B-(z), where B* has all its zeros inside the unit disc and B™ all its zeros 
outside the unit disc, we get 


Vr P(z) = z°Bt(2)B~*(z) 
where yF = B~(0). The Diophantine equation (12.47) then becomes 
A(z)R{z) + B(z)S(z) = 2°B*(2)Bo*(z)C (2) / vr 
Cancelling the common factor z in R(z} and S(z) to give R(z} and S{z) we get 
Alz)R(z) + B(z)S(z) = 24 1BY(2)R“(z)C(2)/ VF 


which is identical to (12.32). Theorem 12.3 has thus been proven in a different 
way. The pole-zero cancellation at the origin of the control law explains that 
there are d—1 instead of d closed-loop poles at the origin. Compare with (12.29). 


Remark 2. If the polynomial A(z) has the form A(z) = z'A,(z), where 
l < d = deg A(z)—deg B{2), it follows from (12.45) that P(z) = 2!P,(z). Equation 
(12.47) then implies that S(z} = 2'S1({z). 

The LQG controller will now be illustrated by an example. 


Example 12,10 LQG control with unstable process zero 


Consider the same system as in Examples 12.8 and 12.9, Instead of using a 
minimum-vaniance control law we will now use an LQG strategy. To do this the 
parameter p in the control strategy must be chosen. To guide this choice we will 
first calculate the variances of the output and control signals obtained for different 
values of the loss function. The results are shown in Fig. 12.8. The value p = 0 
corresponds to a minimum-variance strategy. This gives a control signal with large 
variance. Compare with Example 12.9. The variance of the control signal decreases 
rapidly with increasing p. The variance of the output increases slowly. 

By choosing a reasonable value of p it is possible to have a control strategy 
that gives an output variance that is only marginally higher than with minimum- 
variance control and a variance of the control signal that is substantially lower. A 
reasonable value is g = 1. This gives Ey? = 1.39 and Ex? = 0.22, which can be 
compared with minimum-variance control that gives Ey” = 1.05 and Eu? = 14.47. 

The input- and output signals obtained with p = 1 are shown in Fig. 12.9. 
Compare with the corresponding curves for minimum-variance control in Exam- 
ple 12.9. The fluctuations in the output are a little larger, hut the fluctuations 
in the control signal are substantially smaller. This way of applying LQG control 
where the contro] weighting is used as a design parameter is very typical. E 
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Variance 


(H 
0.001 1 1000 
Weighting p 


Figure 12.8 Variances of input u (dashed line} and output y (solid line) 
for LQG controllers having different values of the control weighting p for the 
system in Example 12.10 


An Interpretation 


Theorem 12.4 establishes the relation between LQG-control and pole-placement 
control because the polynomial C {z} is the observer polynomial A,(z) and P(z) 
is the polynomial A, (z}. The LQG-controller may thus be considered as a pole- 
placement controller where the observer polynomial A,(z) is obtained from the 
noise characteristics and the polynomial A,(z) from the solution to an optimiza- 
tion problem. The solution to the optimization problem also tells what solution 
of the Diophantine equation we should choose. 


Output 


0 50 100 
10 
z 
A 
A 
-10 
D 50 100 
Time 


Figure 12.9 Simulation of the for the system in Example 12.10 using the 
LQG-controller with p = 1. The output obtained with the minimum-variance 
controller {p = 0) is shown in dashed. Also compare with Fig. 12.6. 
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A Computational Procedure 


Theorem 12.4 gives a convenient way to compute the LQG-control law for SISO 
systems, which can be described as follows. 


1. Rewrite the model of the process and the disturbance in the standard 
form (12.5), where C(z) is a stable polynomial. It may be necessary to use 
a spectral factorization to obtain this form. 


2. Use a spectral factorization to calculate P{z). If the polynomials A(z) and 
B(z) have a stable common factor A2(z), the calculations of the control law 
can be simplified by first factoring A(z) and B(z) as A(z) = Ay(z}Ag(z) and 
B(z) = By(z)Ag(z). It follows from (12.45) that A(z) also divides P(z). 
This polynomial can thus be written as P(z} = Pi(z)Ao(z), where P1(z) is 
given by 


rP1(z)Py(z") = pAr(z)Ar(e") + Bilz)Bi(z4) 


The polynomial P(z) is then equal to Py(z) A(z), which is stahle, because 
A(z) was assumed stable. Equation (12.47) can also be divided hy A2(z) 
to give 


Pi(z)C (2) = Ay(z}R(z} + By (z)S(z) 


where deg R(z) = deg S(z) = deg C(z) = n, and S(0) = 0. 


3a. If there are no common factors between A and B and if A(0) # 0 then 
the controller is given by a unique solution to the Diophantine equation 
(12.47) such that deg R (z) = deg S(z) = n, and S(0) = 0. 

3b. If there are stable common factors of A and B or if A(0) = 0 the solution is 


obtained from the Equation (12.49) or Diophantine equation (12.47), and 
(12.54). 


The computational procedure shows that when there are no common fac- 
tors between A and B and when A(0) # 0 then it is sufficient to solve only one 
Diophantine equation with the extra constraint $(0) = 0 to obtain a unique 
solution. In other cases it is necessary to solve the coupled equations (12.49). 
Theorem 12.4 is illustrated by two examples. 


Example 12.11 LQG for first order system 
Consider a system characterized by 


Afzj=zt+a a0 
Biz) =6b 
Cle) =zte 


To find the control law that minimizes the criterion of (12.8), the spectral-factori- 
zation problem is first solved. Equation (12.45) can be written as 


r(z + p(z! + py) = plz + az + a) +5? 
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Equating coefficients of equal powers of z gives 
rp, = pa 
r{1 +p?) = p(L+a?) +B? 
Elimination of py gives 
r — r{p(1 +07) +b") + pa? = 0 (12.62) 


This equation has the solution 


r= 5 (oa +a) +b? + y/p2(1 — a2)! + Qob7(1 + a2) + 6 
where the positive root is chosen to give |p| < 1. Furthermore 


-2 
p= 


Because A and B are relative prime and A(0) # 0, the solution can be found 
from the Dicphantine equation (12.47). With degS = 1 and S(0) = 0, Eq. (12.47) 
becomes 


(z+a}(zt+ry) + bso = (z + piz +e) 
Putting z = -a we get 


_ (pi - a)(c —@) 


so = ab 


tt follows from (12.62) that 


papi — pp(1 +a’) -pb + pa = 0 


Hence 
plepi -ap -pi +a) = pò? 
or 
p (api(p, — a) - (pi — a)) = pib’ 
which gives 
k 
p-as o Mm O 
p(1~ apı} 

We thus get 


_ pib’(e-a) ble ~a) 


& E Ą=— a e ħħ 
” pab(l-ap;) (1 ap) 
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Furthermore, equating the constant terms in (12.47) gives 


The control law thus becomes 


uh) -SO ya) = - 2-9) ay 


R(q) ~r(i = ap) q + pre/a a 


The caleulations in Example 12.11 do not work when a = 0, because in this case 
the solution to the LQG-problem is not uniquely determined by the Diophantine 
equation (12.47) and it is necessary to use (12.49). 


Example 12.12 LQG for system with a time-delay 
Consider the case 


A(z) =z 
Biz) =6 
C(zj=zt+ec 


The spectral factorization problem (12.45) has the solution 
Pej=z r=p+b? 
Assuming that it is desired to have a controller with no extra delay we require that 
deg S(z} = deg R(z) = 1. The Diophantine equation (12.47) with the constraint 
deg §*(z} = 0 becomes 
z(z + ri} + bspz = z{z +c) 
Identification of coefficients of equal power of z gives only one equation 


r+ bby =e 


to determine two parameters r, and sọ. The approach with the Diophantine equa- 
tion thus does not work in this case. Equation (12.49) gives 


Xo + rsy = b(1 + ez) 


bxgz — rz(1 + 72) = -p2(1+ cz) 


identification of coefficients of equal power of z gives linear equations which have 


the solution 
äp = À 
= PE Pe 
tT pte 
be 
Sg = — 
7 
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Uncontrollabie and Unstable Modes 


Models with the property that polynomials A(z) and B(z) have a common fac- 
tor that is not a factor of C(z) are important in practice. They appear when 
there are modes that are excited by disturbances and uncontrollable from the 
input. Compare Sec. 12.2. Because the modes are not controllable, they are not 
influenced by feedback. 

Theorem 12.4 covers the case of stable common factors, but it does not 
work for unstable common factors. Unstable common factors are important in 
practice because they give one way of obtaining regulators with integral action. 

To see what happens when there are unstable common factors, let A» 
denote the greatest common divisor of A and B and let A; denote the factor of 
A» with zeros outside the unit dise or on the unit circle. Let the feedback be 


where A(z) and S(z) are relatively prime. It follows from (12.5) that 


_ R(q)C(q) 

Wl) = Ra + Bia) A (12.63) 
_ S(g)C(q) 

u(k) = -AR BIAS) e{k) (12.64) 


The unstable factor Az (z} divides the denominators of the right-hand sides of 
(12.63) and (12.64). Both y and v will be unhounded unless R(z) or S(z) are 
chosen in special ways. The signal y will be bounded if A(z) is divisible by 
A; (z), and u will be bounded if Az (z) divides S(z), Because R(z) and S(z) 
are relatively prime, it is not possible to make both y and u bounded. This is 
natural because infinitely large control actions are necessary to compensate for 
infinitely large disturbances. 

To describe a prohlem of this type as a meaningful optimization problem, 


the criterion of (12.8) must be modified. One possihility is to introduce the 
variable 


w(k) = q "Ap (q)u(k) (12.65) 


where m = deg Aj (z}, and to introduce the criterion 


Ji, = E (y°(k) + pw?(k)) (12.66) 


Example 12.13 Integral action 
Let the system be described by 


_ Bi(q} i(q) 
“ai u{k) + —— e(k) 


x(k) NE 


C 
q 
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which is a special case of Eqs. (12.1) to (12.4) with a drifting disturbance. Hence 
Alg) = (9 - 1}Ai(g) 
B{q} = (9-H Bi{g) 
Cig) = Ai(g)Ci fq) 


Unbounded control signals are necessary to compensate for the unbounded distur- 
bance. This implies that the modified loss function (12.66) becomes 


Jy = B [m +p (su) | 
where 
Au(k) = u(k) - u(k - 1) 


This means that the difference and not the absolute value of the control signal is 
penalized. The solution to the LQG-problem gives a controller with integral action. 
E 


The following result can then be established. 


THEOREM 12.5 LQG-CONTROL WITH UNSTABLE COMMON FACTORS Con- 
sider the system described by (12.5), where A(z) and C {z) are monic polynomials 
of degree n. Assume that all zeros of C'(z} are inside the unit dise and that there 
is no nontrivial polynomial that divides A(z}, B(z), and C(z}. Let A2(z) be the 
greatest common divisor of A(z} and B(z), let Aj (z) of degree / be the factor 
of Ag(z) with all its zeros inside the unit disc, and let A; (z) of degree m be 
the factor of A(z} that has zeros on the unit circle or outside the unit disc. The 
admissible control law that minimizes (12.66) is given by 


where R(z) and S(z) are of degree n + m 


RG) = Az (z)R(z) 
S(z) = 2"S(z) (12.67) 


and f(z) and (2) satisfies 


A (2) Ap (2) R(z) + 2B, (z)S(z) = Pa(z)C (2) (12.68) 
A*(z)X (z) + rP(z)8*(z) = q™B(z)C*(z) l 
with deg R(z) = deg S(z) = n, deg X (z) < n and S(0) = 0. Furthermore 
A(z) = A1{z)Ao(z) 
Biz) = By(z)Ao{z) 


B(z) = Bi(z)Az (2) 
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and P\(z) is the solution of the spectrai-factorization problem 

rP (Pit) = pA (Az (z)Ar(27) Ag (274) + Bi(z)Bi(z74) (12.69) 
with deg Pi (z) = deg Ai (z) + deg A; (2). 

Proof Introducing the signal (12.65), the model (12.5) can be written as 

A(g)y(k) = B(giq”w(k) + C(q)e(r) 

The polynomials A(q) and B(q) have the common factor Aj (z), which has all 
its zeros inside the unit disc, but no other common factors with zeros outside 


the unit disc or on the unit circle. It then follows from Theorem 12.4 that the 
optimal control law 


is obtained from (12.47). Because A(z) and B {z} have the stable common factor 
Aj {z}, the polynomial P({z) has the form 


P(z) = Ag (z)Py(z) 


where P;(z) is the solution to the spectral-factorization problem (12.69). From 
Lemma 12.2 the polynomials A(z) and S({z) satisfy the equations 


A(z)R(z) + 2"B(z)5(2) = Ag (2)Py(z)C (2) 
At (2)X (2) + rPI) = a" ÈC) 
with deg R(z) = deg S{z) = n. Because A; divides A(z) and B(z) we get (12.68). 


Using (12.65) to express the control law in terms of the control variable u gives 


the result. a 


Remark. Notice that using (12.67), Eq. (12.68) can be written as 
A(z)R(z} + B(z)S(z) = Ag(z)Py(z)C(2) 
The LQG-solution can thus be interpreted as a pole-placement. controller, where 


the poles are positioned at the zeros of Aj, P;, and C. The controller also has the 
property that A, divides R. This is an example of the internal model principle. 


Command Signals 


The discussion in this chapter has so far been limited to the regulator prob- 
lem. To introduce command signals, refer to the discussion in Chapter 5. The 
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key isaue is to introduce the command signals in such a way that they do not 
generate unnecessary reconstruction errors. This is achieved by the control law 


R(q\u(k) = toAg(q)uclk) - S(q)y(k) 


where A (q) is the observer polynomial and to a constant. For the optimal 
Kalman filter A,(qg} = C(q}, where C(q) is given by (12.40). It then follows 
from (12.5) that the output of the system is given by 


Big) 


Rig) 
Pla) ute (R) + ——~- e(R) 


¥{R) = to 
where deg R = n. 
The pulse-transfer function from the command signal is B(z)}/P(z). This 


response may be shaped further by cascading with a precompensator that has 
an arbitrary stable transfer function H(z). The control law hecomes 


u(t) = EA Higad) - SO ye 


Riq) (a) 
which pives 
(A) = my Hlqhudk) + Pe el) 


Because the polynomial F is stable, this may be canceled by the precompensator. 
It thus follows that the response for disturbances and command signals may be 
shaped differently. 

The feedhack S/R is first designed to ensure a good response to distur- 


hances. The precompensator Hp is then chosen to obtain the desired response 
to command signals, 


12.6 Practical Aspects 


Much of the arhitrariness of design seems to disappear when design problems 
are formulated as optimization problems. The model and the criteria are stated, 
and the control law is obtained simply as the solution to an optimization proh- 
lem, This simplicity is deceptive because the arbitrariness is instead transferred 
to the modeling and the formulation of criteria. A successful application of op- 
timization theory requires insight into how the properties of the model and the 
criteria are reflected in the control law. Typical questions are: What should the 
model icok like in order to get a regulator with integral action? What problem 
statements give regulators with a PID-structure? Some of these issues are dis- 
cussed in this section, which also gives insight into the properties of the optimal 
control laws. It turns out that some results can be formulated as design rules. 
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The polynomial approach, which operates directly with the transfer functions, 
is well suited to do this. 

Other aspects of practical relevance, such as sensitivity and robustness, are 
also discussed. A brief treatment of the intersample ripple of the loss function 
is given, together with some aspects of the choice of the sampling period, 


Properties of the Optimal Regulator 


Some properties of the model influence the optimal-control laws. The basic model 
used is given by (12.5)—that is, 


A(q)y(z) = B(gju(k) + C(g)e(e) (12.70) 


The ratio B/A represents the pulse-transfer function of the process, and the ra- 
tio C/A represents the pulse-transfer function that generates the disturbance of 
the process output. The polynomials A, B, and C may have common factors that 
reflect the way the control signal and the disturhance are coupled to the system. 
There are, however, no factors common to all three polynomials. Compare this 
with the discussion in Sec. 12.2, where the model is derived. The presence of 
common factors that will directly influence the properties of the regulaters will 
now be investigated. 


The internal-model principle. Factors that are common to polynomials 
A and B correspond to disturbance modes that are not controllable from u. Such 
modes will appear as factors of P. Let 


Ag = ged(A, B) 


be the greatest common divisor of polynomials A and B. If A» is stable, it 
follows from Theorem 12.4 that A: also divides P. If Ay has a factor Az with all 
its zeros outside the unit disc, the corresponding result follows from Theorem 
12.5. In this case it also follows from Theorem 12.5 that A> divides H. This 
observation is called the internal-model principle; it says that to regulate a 
system with unstable disturbances, the disturbance dynamics must also appear 
in the dynamics of the regulator. A few examples illustrate this idea. 


Example 12.14 Integral action 
A regulator has intsgral action if z ~ 1 divides R(z). It follows from Theorem 12.5, 


and the internal-model principle, that this will occur if z - 1 divides both A and 
B, which means that the model is of the form 


Ai(ayig - Dy) = Bulailg - 1)ulk) + C(qe(2) 


This means that there is a drifting disturbance. T 
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Example 12.15 Elimination of a sinusoidal disturbance 


A narrow-band sinusoidal disturbance with frequency centered at w may be rep- 
resented as white noise driving a system with the denominator 


Dig = q* - 2qcoswh + 1 
If the poles of the system dynamics do net correspond te D, the mode) becomes 


Ar(g)D(g)y(k) = Bilg) Digjulk) + Ciglelk) 


The optimal regulator is then such that D{z) divides R(z). a 


Cancellation of process poles. A common factor of A and C corresponds 
to controllable modes that are not excited by the disturbances. Let Ap be the 
greatest common divisor of A and C. The polynomial Aç is stable because C is 
stable, and it does not divide B because there is no factor that divides all of A, 
B, and C. It follows from (12.47) that As also divides the polynomial 5, which 
is the numerator of the regulator transfer function. Thus stable process poles 
that are not excited by the disturbances may be canceled. 


Cancellation of process zeros. Common factors of B and C correspond 
to process zeros that block transmission both for the control signal u and for 
the disturbance e. Let B be the greatest common divisor of B and C. The 
polynomial By is stable and it does not divide A. It then follows from (12.47) 
that B; divides R. This means that the zeros corresponding to Bg = 0 are 
canceled hy the regulator. Therefore, process zeros that are also transmission 
zeros for the disturbance C are canceled by the regulator. 

For the minimum-variance control, it follows from (12.46) with p = 0 that 


rP - gB RB 


where yr = B-(0) and from (12.47) that B* divides R. AH stable zeros are 
thus canceled by the minimum-variance control law. 

An analysis of the properties of the optimal-conirol law thus gives partial 
answers to the classic cancellation problem. 


Sensitivity and Robustness 


It is important that a control system be insensitive or robust with respect to 
measurement errors, plant disturbances, and modeling errors. This may be an- 
alyzed as in Sec. 5.5 for the pole-placement problem. The robustness properties 
are conveniently expressed in terms of the loop gain: 
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or the return difference 


y,-124,B3S_AR+BS _ PC 
ra“ 5° TAR AR” AR 


The loop gain L(expiwh) is normally high for low frequencies and small for 
high frequencies. The crossover frequency œ, is the lowest frequency, where 


Mej 


The closed-loop system is insensitive to plant disturbances at those frequencies 
where the loop gain is high. To have low sensitivity to poor modeling of the 
high-frequency dynamics of the plant, it is desirable that the loop gain decreases 
rapidly above the crossover frequency. It is possihle ta make sure that the loop 
gain is high for certain frequencies by choosing models with special structure, 
as was done in Examples 12.14 and 12.15. Plots similar to those in Fig, 5.6 
are also useful in evaluating the sensitivity. In a properly designed sample-data 
system, there will be antialiasing filters, which eliminate signal transmission 
above the Nyquist frequency. The selection of a proper sampling rate is one way 
to make sure that the loop gain is low over a given frequency. This also means 
that high-frequency modeling errors have little influence. Notice, however, that 
plots of the loop gain and the return difference will not give the complete picture 
because there may be pole-zero cancellations that do not show up in these plots. 

An analysis of the characteristic equations is useful in such a case. To 
perform such an analysis, assume that the system is governed by 


A’(q)y(k) = B°(q)u(k) + C°(qje(k) (12.71) 


but that a regulator is designed based on a different model, as in (12.70). The 
regulators given by Theorems 12.4 and 12.5 give a closed-loop system with the 
characteristic polynomial 


A'R + B°S = A°R- AR + B°S -BS+AR+BS 
= PC +(A°- A)R + (B°- B)S 


When the model of (12.70) is equal to the system of (12.71) the characteristic 
polynomial is PC = P,AsC, as expected. By continuity it also follows that small 
changes in the system give small changes in the closed-loop poles. The system 
is sensitive to changes in the parameters if polynomial P, or C have zeros close 
to the unit circle. 

To guarantee systems with a low sensitivity, it is necessary to impose 
further constraints. Recall that both C and P were obtained as solutions to a 
spectral-factorization problem. 
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Closed-Loop Systems with Guaranteed Exponential Stability 


The control laws given by Theorems 12.2, 12.3, 12.4, and 12.5 give closed-loop 
systems with poles inside the unit disc. It is sometimes desirable to have control 
laws such that the closed-loop system has its poles inside a circle with radius F. 


It is straightforward to formulate optimization problems that give such control 
laws. 


Introduce the criterion 
J= EF {y (k) + pu*(k)} (12.72) 


If a control law that minimizes this criterion can be found, the variables y(z) 
and u{k) must converge to zero at least as fast as 7* when k increases. To 
obtain such a result, it must be assumed that the model of (12.5) is such that 
the covariance of e(#) also goes to zero as F}. 

Introduce the scaled variables n, u, and £ defined by 


y(k) = nik) 
u(k) = 7*u(k) 
e(k) = Fe(k) 


Because 
q'y(k) = q (Fn th) = Fn e+ D = aynik) 
it follows that 
A(g)y(b) = Ala) (F nlk) = PA(FQ\n(h) 


Introducing the transformed polynomials 


A(z) = A(Fz) 
Biz} = B(#2) 
C(z) = C(Fz) 


the model of (12.5) can be written as 


A(q)n(k) = B(q)n(e) + Ciq)e(k) (12.73) 
and the criterion of (12.72) becomes 
J = E(n?(h) + py°(k)) (12.74) 


The control law that minimizes (12.74) for the system of (12.73) is then given 
by Theorem 12.4. This control law gives a closed-loop system in which all the 
zeros of the characteristic equation 


P(z)C(z) = 0 
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are inside the unit disc, Going back to the original variables results in the 
characteristic equation 


sZ) 2 fz 
P(z)C(z) = Ë 6 Č (=) =0 
AJl the zeros of this equation are inside the circle |z| = F. 

A simple procedure for obtaining feedback laws that give closed-loop sys- 
tems with all poles inside the circle |z| = 7 has thus been devised. 
Disturbance Reduction 
The return difference is 


BS AR+BS 
Hyg = 1+ L=1+ 45 =p 


The inverse of the return difference is a measure of how effectively the closed- 
loop system eliminates disturbances. 
Consider the model of (12.70). Without contro] the output is 


_¢, 
Yol = A 
With the LQG-control law, the output becomes 


Yigg = pi 


Elimination of e between these equations gives 


1 1 1 
Yigg = pg Vol = pE Yol = —— BR Yat = Hg 20 = S 
AR AR 


The sensitivity function thus tells how much disturbances of different frequen- 
cies are attenuated, 


Selection of the Sampling Period 


There is a substantial difference between the minimum-variance control law 
discussed in See. 12.4 and the LQG-control law discussed in Sec. 12.5 in terms of 
the influence of the sampling period. The choice of sampling period is critical for 
the minimum-variance control, A short sampling period gives a high-bandwidth 
system, which settles quickly. The control actions will also be large when the 
sampling period is short. In this respect, the minimum-variance control law is 
similar to the deadbeat control law discussed in Sec. 4.3. The sampling period 
is less critical for LQG-control. It follows from the analysis of Sec. 11.5 that the 
control law approaches continuous-time control as the sampling period A goes to 
zero. The following discussion therefore concentrates on the minimum-variance 
control law. 
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Intersample Variation of the Output Variance 


The minimum-variance control law minimizes the variance of the output af 
the sampling instants. However, the main objective may be to minimize the 
continuous-time loss function of (12.7). This may be achieved by first sampling 
the continuous-time loss function and to minimize the corresponding discrete- 
time loss function as was discussed in Section 11.1. This results in a complicated 
design procedure. The minimum-variance control laws are in many cases a suffi- 
ciently good approximation. It is useful to investigate the intersample variation 
of the loss function. This analysis is similar to the analysis of intersample ripple 
for deterministic systems of Sec. 3.5. An example is used to illustrate the idea. 


Example 12.16 Intersample variation of the loss function 
Consider the continuous-time system 


dx =u dt + du (12.75) 
where u(t) is a Wiener process with incremental covariance o? dt, Assume that the 


output is observed without antialiasing filters at times fa = k- h, where A is the 
sampling period. Hence, 


{te} = x(k) + e(t) 


where £(t,) is a sequence of independent random variables with zero mean and 
covariance o?. Sampling of the system gives 


x(kh +h) = a{kh) + hu(kh) + (kh +h) - v(Rh) 
y(Rh) = x(Rh} + e(Rh) 
Hence, 
y(RA +h) = (Rh) + hulkA) + e(kh + hb) - e(hh) +uikh +h) - o{hh) 
The disturbance on the right-hand side may be represented as 
whi +h) = e(kh + h) + ce(kA) 
where e(#h) is a sequence of independent zero-mean random variables with stan- 


dard deviation o. 
Simple calculations give 


ho? ’ hot kigi 
207 o? doi 


The minimum-variance control law for the system is 


lie 


u(kh) = yeh) 
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The standard deviation of the output under minimum-variance control is 
Eyit =o? t= h,2h,... 
The standard deviation of the state variable x is 
Ex*(t}=0?-o? t=h,2h,... 


Equation (12.75) is integrated to determine the variance of the stete variable be- 
tween the sampling instante. This gives 


x(kh + 8) = x(kh} + su(kh) + u(kh +s) — v(kh) 
= (1 - as)x(kh} ~ ase(kh) + v(Rh +8) — (kh) 


where 
a= (1+e)/h 
We now introduce 
P,{s) = Ex? (kh + 8) 

It then follows that the output variance is 

P, (3) = P,{s) +02 = (1—a@s)}*{a? - 0?) + (as) a? + sa? +a? 
The function P, (s) is shown in Fig, 12.10 when c; = g, = 1. Notice that 

max{P, (0) - P,(s}} = hg? /2 


The variation in P, over a sampling interval thus decreases with decreasing h. m 


The analysis is similar in the general case. The only difference is that Theorem 
10,5 must be used to compute the state covariance, In the example the variance 
is largest at the sampling instants. This is not always the case. Also notice that 
the correct way of dealing with intersample ripple is to sample the continuous- 
time system and the continuous-time loss functions, as was discussed in Sec- 
tion 11.1, 


Computational Aspects 


The LQ-control law can be determined by a combination of spectral factorization 
and solution of linear Diophantine equations. Recall, however, the fundamental 


difficulty that arises from poor numerical conditioning of polynomial equations 
(see Sec. 9.6). 
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Output variance 


0 { 2 
Time 


Figure 12.10 Variations of the output variance P, in Example 12.16 with 
time for regulators having the sampling periods A = 0.2 (solid), k = 0.5 
{dashed), 4 = 1 (dashed-dotted}, and A = 2 (dotted). 


12.7 Conclusions 


In this chapter optimal-control problems are solved for systems described by 
input-output models. The results given are limited to single-input-single-output 
systems. A canonical model for the system, Eq. (12.5), is derived first. This model 
is characterized by three polynomials, A, A, and C. The underlying continuous- 
time model may be described as a combination of a time delay and a system 
with rational transfer functions. The distnrbances are characterized as filtered 
white noise. There are many physical systems that can be described by such 
models. 

Optimal-control problems characterized by quadratic loss functions are 
solved for the system. A special case where the loss function simply is the 
variance of the output is considered first. The general problem, in which there 
is also a penalty on the control variable, is then treated. Both these problems 
are closely related to the prediction problem for a random process with rational 
spectral density. This problem is also solved. Practical aspects, such as selection 
of the sampling period, are also discussed. 

The solutions to the optimal-control problems give design tools. The solu- 
tions also give insight into the character of the optimal solutions. In particular, 
they tell that the optimal regulator always cancels stable process zeros that 
are also zeros for the process disturbances. Stable process poles are canceled 
only if they are not excited by disturbances. The results also give insight into 
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the relationships between the different design methods, For instance, the LQG- 
solutions can be interpreted as pole-placement regulators, where the process 
poles and the observer poles are chosen in special ways. 


Calculation of the optimal solution is expressed in terms of two polynomial 


operations, spectral factorization and solution of Diophantine equations. 


12.8 Problems 


12.1 


12.2 


12.3 


12,4 


Consider the process 


2 
ag- 14g +08 
yh) = 2 rao 


where e(%) is white noise with zero mean and unit variance. Determine the optimal 
m-step-ahead predicter and the variance of the prediction error when m = 1, 2, 
and 3. 


Determine the m-step-ahead predictor for the process 
ylk) + ay(k — 1) = elk) + celk - 1) 
Determine also the variance of the prediction error as a function of m. 
A stochastic process is described by 
y{k) — 0.8y(R — 1) = e(k) + 5e(k - 1) 


(a) Determine an equivalent description such that the zero of a corresponding 
polynomial C is inside the unit circle. How large is the variance of y? 


(b) Determine the two-step-ahead predictor for the process and the variance of 
the prediction error. 


Assume that the demand for a product in an inventory, z(k}, can be described as 
2(k) = 300 + 10k + ylk) 
where the time unit is months, and y(k) is described by the process 
yik) - O.7y{R - 1) — O.1y(k - 2) = be(4) 


where e(k) is white noise with zero mean and unit variance. Make a prediction 
and determine the expected standard deviation of the prediction error for August 
through November when the following data are available: 


Month k zalk) 
January 1 320 
February 2 320 
March 3a 325 
April 4 330 
May 5 360 
June 6 370 
July 7 375 
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Figure 12.11 


12.5 Consider the process 
yik) — yik - 1) +0.5y(k - 2) = u(k - 2} + 0.5u(k - 3) 
+ o5(efk) + O.Be(k — 1) + 0.25e(k - 2) 
Determine the minimum-variance controller and the minimum achievable vari- 
ance. 


12.6 Determine the minimum-variance controller for the system 
yik} — 0.5y(R — 1) = ulh — 2) +e(h) - O.Fe(h — 1) 


where e{#) is white noise with mean 2 and unit variance. 
12.7 Consider the process 
yik) + ay(k - 1) = u{k - 2) + e(k) + ce(k - 1) 

(a) Determine the minimum-variance controller. 

ib) Discuss the special case a = 0. 
12.8 Given the system 

ylk) — Lyk - 1) + 0.7 y(k - 2) = ulk —d) + O.5u(k -d -1) 
+ e(k) + L5elk - 1) +0.9e(k - 2) 
(a) Determine the minimum-variance controller and the variance of the output. 


for d = 1 and 2. 


(b) Simulate the open-loop system and the system controlled with the minimum- 


variance controller. Compare the output and the control signal for the dif- 
ferent cases. 


12.9 Consider the process m Fig. 12.11. The disturbance z has the spectral density 


1 1 


flo) = 5 1564 Len 


(a} Determine a pulse-transfer function H(z) that gives an output with spectral 
density ¢ when driven by zero-mean white noise with unit variance, 


(b} What is the steady-state variance of y when 
ulk) = —Ky(k) 
for K = 1? 
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(c) What is the minimum achievable variance for a proportional controller and 
how large is the corresponding value of K? 


(d) How large is the variance of y when a minimum-variance controller is used? 


12.10 Given the system 
yik) -— 0.25y(k ~ 1) + 05y(k ~ 2) = (k ~ 1) + elk) + 0.5e(R — 1) 


where e(k) is white noise with unit variance. Assume that the process is controlled 
with the proportional controller 


uik) = —Ky(k) 
(a) Show that the variance of the output is 


2.125 - K 
0.5(1.75 - K)(1.25 + K) 


and that the lowest variance is ohtained for X = 1, which gives the variance 
4/3. 
(h) The expression above is zero for K = 2.125. Explain the paradox. 


(c} Compute the minimum-variance controller and the resulting output vari- 
ance. 


12.11 Given the process 
y(k) — L5y(k - 1) + 0.7y(k - 2) = utk — 2) — O.5u(k — 3) + vik} 


(a) Assume that vík) = 0 and compute the deadbeat controller for the system. 
(h) Assume that 


u(k) = e(k) — 0.2e(h — 1) 


where e(k} is white noise. Compute the minimum-variance control law. 


(c) What is the steady-state variance of y when the deadbeat and the mmimum- 
variance controllers are used on the system when v ig as in b)? 


(d) Simulate the system using the different controllers. Study the output and 
the accumulated loss, that is, the sum of the square of the output. 


12.12 Consider the dynamic system 
-BO ahaa SO 


= Ala) Dia 


where e(%} is white noise and B is stable. The polynomials A, C, and D are 
assumed to be monic. Determine the minimum-variance controller for the system. 


vík) 


12,13 Use the result from Problem 12.12 to determine the minimum-variance controller 
for the system 


yik) = an nfk) + (1 + egYe() 
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Figure 12.12 


12.14 Consider the process in Problem 12.13. Assume that the sampling period is dou- 
bled; that is, the control signal can be changed only at every second time unit. 
Determine the minimum-variance controller and compare with the case when the 
control period is ane time unit. 


12.15 Consider the system in Fig. 12.12, where e is white noise with zero mean and unit 
variance, Further, 
A(qqj=q-O7 = Big}=4 
Clq) = 1-0.5¢ a=~-08 


{a) Determine a controller that minimizes the variance of yı. 
(b) Determine the variances of y; and y; when the controller in (a) is used. 


(c) Determine a controller that minimizes the variance of y; if only y, is mea- 
surable, and compute the variances of yı and yo. 


(d) Determine a controller that minimizes the variance of y; if both y; and y 
are measurable, 


(e) What are the variances of yı and yz when the controller in {d) is used? 


12.16 Given the process 


Alg)y(k) = B(qhulk) + C(gie(k) + D(q)u(k) 


where v(} is a known disturbance, Determine the minimum-variance controller 
for the process when deg D = deg B. 


12.17 Determine the LQG-controller given by Theorem 12.4 for the process 
(1 - 0.99"! )y(k) = u( - 1) + (1 - 0.5g Jel) 


when p = 1. Caleulate the variance of the output and the input for different 
values of p. 


12.18 Consider a system with stable inverse. Derive the minimum-variance controller, 
where the control signal u(4) is allowed to be a function of y(k — 1), y(A~2),..., 
u(k ~ 1), .... Derive the characteristic equation of the closed-loop system. 
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12.19 Show that the pulse-transfer function from e to y for (12.5) and (12.55) is given 
by (12.56), Use (12.45) to derive the minimum-variance controller for a system 
where 

A(q) = q? - L5g +07 
Big} =q +05 
Cig) =g -q+024 


Compare with the controller obtained through the identity in {12.17}. 


12.20 Determine for which systems a digital FID-controller has the same structure as 
the optima] minimum-variance controller. 


12.21 Consider a system described by 


¥(R} = 


a (bu{k) + e{h)} + mh 


where ¢ and w are white-noise processes with zero mean and standard deviations 
Ge and Ce, respectively. 


(a) Reduce the system to standard form and determine the minimum-variance 
controller. 


(h) Interpret the controller in (a} as a Pl-controller and determine how the gain 
and the reset time depend on the ratio o2/a?. 


12.22 Consider the minimum-variance control law of (12.31) for a system with an un- 
stable inverse, The output of the closed-loop system is given by 


F 
eG eth) 


Show that the function F/B~* has the series expansion 


FQ) 
B-*(q) 


where deg F.(q} < deg B~ and 
Fila) =g + fight + fon 
is the quotient of g?-!C' {q} and A(q}. Give a convenient way of computing Fy. Use 


the results of the problem to determine the increase of the minimum-variance due 
to unstable system zeros. 


y{k) = 


Folq) 
B- {g) 


sglth tet fgat 


12,23 Determine the intersample ripple of the loss function when the process 


ax, = Xa dt 
dite = u dt+ dv 
y(t) = x1(ty) + Elta) 
is controlled hy the minimum-variance regulator. The process v(t} is a Wiener 


process with incremental covariance o7 dt, and eff) is white measurement noise 
with zero mean and variance o?. 
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12,24 Consider the process in Example 12.16. Determine the control law with sampling 
period k that minimizes 


and compare it with the minimum-variance control, 


£2.25 Consider a process subject to a disturbance that is characterized as a Wiener 
process with incremental covariance dt, Determine the prediction error of the 


minimum-variance in each case, Use different prediction horizons and sampling 
periods. 


(a) The process has an unstable zero z = b > 1. 


(b) The process has an unstable pole z = @ > 1. 


12.26 Consider the system in Problem 12.23 with an extra time delay of 1 s. Determine 
the minimum-variance as a function of the sampling period. 


12.27 Consider the system in Problem 12.23. Determine the output variance as a fanc- 
tion of the input covariance for different sampling periods. 


12.28 Consider the system 


1 q 
yk) = 720.908 u(R) + 9.63 efk) 


Determine the minimum-variance control law for the system. Compare it with 
a proportional feedback that gives a corresponding response rate, Discuss the 
relative merits of the control laws by calculating their loop gains and return dif- 
ferences, Explain why the minimum-variance contro! is inferior. (Hint: A bad 
optimization problem gives a bad optimal regulator.) 


12.29 Given the system 
y(b) = L4y(k — 1) ~ 0.65y(h ~ 2) + u(k - 1) - O.2u(e ~ 2) 
+ e(k) + Odeik - 1) 
where ¢ € N{0,2) 


(a) Determine the minimum-variance controller. 
(b) Determine the deadbeat controller. 


{c) Compute the variance of y when the controllers in (a) and (b), respectively, 
are used. 


12.36 Consider the system 
y(R) + ayik — 1) = a(R — 1) + e(k) + celk- 2) 


where e ¢ N(0, 1). We want to determine the minimum-variance controller for the 
process hut the value of ¢ ig unknown. 
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(a) Assume in the design that c = 0 and determine the minimum-variance 
controller for the system 


Y(R) + aylh — 1) = ulk- 1) + eik) 


How large will the output variance be if this controller is uaed on the true 
system? 


(b) Assume instead that ¢ = ¢ and redo the calculations in (a). 


12.31 Consider the stochastic process 
yik + 2) ~ Ldy(k +1) + O.dy{k) = eik + 2) — 1.25e(k + 1) 


where e e N(0,1). 


(a) Determine the two-step-ahead predictor for y(k). 
(b) Caleulate the variance of the prediction error. 


12.32 Given the system 


A(g)y(k) = B(g)u(k} + C(q)e(h) 
where 


A(q) = g? ~ Lig? + 0.8g - 0.1 
Biq) = 2{q ~ 0.9) 
C(q) = q"(q - 0.1) 
and e(f} € N(0, 1). 
(a) Determine the minimum-variance controller for the syatem. 


(b) Determine the variance of the output when controlling the system with 
controller in (a). 


(c) Redo the calculations in (a) and (b) when 
B(q) = 2(0.9q ~1) 


12,33 Consider the process in Example 12.9. Compute the output variance when the 


controller does not cancel the zero, that is, when the controller is obtained from 
the identity 


20 = AR+BS 


Compare the variances, 


12.34 Consider the process in Example 12.9. Compute the controller that minimizes the 
loss function {12.7}. 
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12.35 Show that a system with the input-output description 


A(q)y(@) = B(q)utk} + C(g)etk) 


where 
AQ) = g" tat + +a, 
Biq) = bgt test dp 
Cig) =g" teg! ++ en 
has the following state-space description 


x(k +1) = x(k} + Tu(k) + Ke(k +1) 
y(k) = Cxfh) 


where the state vector has dimension n + 1 and 


-m 10. 0 by 1 
-a 01 - 0 bs Cy 
api cio i] refi] K=]: 
-a, D0- Jj fiM Cn-1 

0 ¢@ - 0 0 


0 
c={100-. 9) 
12.36 Consider the system in Problem 12.35. Assume that the polynomial C(z) has all 


its zeros inside the unit disc. Show that the Kaiman filter for the system can be 
written as 


i(k +1 |k) = Då(k | k) + Tulk) 
E(k+1]k+1) = (k+ 1] k) + K{y(k+ 1) - Ci(k +1 h)) 


and that the characteristic polynomial of the filter is zC {z2}. 


12.37 Consider the system in Problem 12.35. Assume that minimization of a quadratic 
loss function gives the feedback law 


u(k) = —Li(k | k) 
Show that the controller has the pulse-transfer function 
-1 
H.(z) = aL (al - {I - KC\(@ — r£) r 
Show that the results are the same as those given by 


H{2) = L(® - KC)(21 - (1 - FL, (@- KO) q -TL )K +L,K 
4 (12.76) 
= zL, (21 - (® - KC) ~ TL,)} K 
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12.38 Consider the system in Probiem 12.35. Assume that 4, 4 0, Determine the 
mistimum-variance strategy using the state-space representations in (12.38) and 
in Problem 12.37. Compare the results. (Hint: The minimum-variance control cor- 
responds to L = (-e,10--- 0l.) 


12,39 Derive the expressions for the transfer function H,(z) in Eq. (12.76) using the 
matrix inversion Lemma B.1 in Appendix B. 


12,40 Show that the transfer function H,{z) in Eq. (12,76) can be written as 


H,(z) = Ra =a+(L-aC)(2l-O0+4TL+KC ~alC) HK -Ta) 


where a = L,K. Show that this expression is equivalent to 


S{z) So{z) + @Alz) 
R(z) Rolz) — @B(z) 


where Sp(z) and Raiz} is the solution to the Diophantine equation 
A(z)Riz) + B(z)S(z) = P(z)C{z} 


with deg A(z) = n and deg S(z) < n. 


12.9 Notes and References 


The treatment of the linear quadratic case is in the spirit of Wiener’s work; see 
Wiener (1949), Newton, Gould, and Kaiser (1957), and Youla, Bongiorno, and 
dabr (1976). 

A thorough discussion of prediction and minimum-variance control is found 
in Åström (1970), which is based on Åström (1965, 1967}. A similar approach to 
the stochastic-control problem is found in Box and Jenkins (1970). The theorem 
for minimum-variance contro] of systems with unstable inverses was first pub- 
lished in Peterka (1972). An algebraic approach to the multivariable LQ- and 
minimum-variance control problems is given in Kutera (1979). Also see Kučera 
(1984, 1991), and Mosea, Giarre, and Casavola (1990). Choice of sampling in- 
terval for stochastic control is discussed in the books mentioned before, and also 
in MacGregor (1976). 

The intersample variation of the variance is discussed in De Souza and 
Goodwin (1984) and Lennartson and Séderstrém (1986). 


13 


Identification 


13.1 Introduction 


The notion of a mathematical model is fundamental to science and engineering. 
A model is a very useful and compact way to summarize the knowledge about 
a process. A model is also a very effective tool for education and communica- 
tion. The design methods in the previous chapters assume that models for the 
process and the disturbances are given. The process models can sometimes be 
obtained from first principles of physics. It is more difficult to get the models 
of the disturbances, which are equally important. These models often have to 
be obtained from experiments. The types of models that are needed for the de- 
sign methods presented here are either state-space models (interna) models) 
or input-output models (external models). The models for the disturbances are 
for the internal models given as dynamic systems driven by white noise. For 
externa] models the disturbances are given in terms of spectral densities and 
covariance functions. Models for disturbances can, however, only rarely be de- 
termined from first principles. Experiments are thus often the only way to get 
models for the disturbances. 

A process cannot be characterized by one mathematical model. A process 
should be represented by a hierarchy of models ranging from detailed and com- 
plex simulation models to very simple models, which are easy to manipulate 
analytically. The simple models are used for exploratory purposes and to obtain 
the gross features of the system behavior. The complicated models are used for 
a detailed check of the performance of the control system. The complicatad mod- 
els take a long time to develop. Between the two extremes, there may be many 
different types of models. The trademark of good engineering is to choose the 
right model for each specific purpose. 


Example 13.1 Model hierarchies 


To describe a drum boiler power unit, several different models may be needed. 
For production planning and frequency control, it may be sufficient to characterize 
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the unit using two or three states describing the energy storage in the drum and 
the superheaters. To construct security systems and control systems, it may be 
necessary to have a model with 20 to 50 states. Finally, to model temperature and 
stresses in the turhine unit, several hundred states must be used. E 


In principle, there are two different ways in which models can be obtained: from 
prior knowledge—for example, in terms of physical laws or by experimentation 
on a process. When attermpting to obtain a specific model, it is often beneficial 
to combine both approaches. 

Mathematical model building based on physical laws is discussed briefly 
in Sec, 13.2. In most cases it is not possible ta make a complete model only from 
physical knowledge. Some parameters must be determined from experiments. 
This approach is called system identification and is discussed in Sec. 13.3. There 
are many methods for analyzing data obtained from experiments. One basie 
approach is the principle of least squares (LS), discussed in Sec, 13.4. Recursive 
ways to make the computations are given in Sec. 13.5. Examples are given in 
Sec. 13.6. 


13.2 Mathematical Model Building 


There are no general methods that always can be used te get a complete model. 
Each process or problem has its own characteristics. Some general guidelines 
can be given, but under no circumstances can they replace experience. Model 
building using physical laws requires knowledge and insight about the process. 

The main problem when making a mathematical model is to find the states 
of the system. The state variables essentially describe storage of energy and 
mass in the system. Typical variables that are chosen as states are positions 
and velocities (mechanical systems); voltages and currents (electrical systems); 
levels and flows (hydraulic systems); and temperatures, pressures, and densities 
(thermal systems). The relationship between the states is determined using 
balance equations for force, moment, mass, energy, and constitutive equations. 

The advantage of model building from physics is that it gives insight; 
also, the different parameters and variables have physical interpretations. The 
drawback is that it may be difficult and time-consuming to build the model from 
first principles. Mathematical model building often has to be combined with 


experiments. The references give a more detailed treatment of mathematical 
model building. 


13.3 System identification 


System identification is the experimental approach to process modeling. System 
identification includes the following: 


e Experimental planning 


+ Selection of model structure 
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+ Criteria 
+ Parameter estimation 
+ Model validation 


In practice, the procedure of system identification is iterative. When investigat- 
ing a process where the a priori knowledge is poor, it is reasonable to start with 
transient or frequency-response analysis to get crude estimates of the dynamics 
and the disturbances. The results can be used to plan further experiments. The 
data obtained are then used to estimate the unknown parameters in the model. 
Based on the results, the model structure can be improved and new experiments 
may be necessary. 


Experimental Planning 


It is often difficult and costly to experiment with industrial processes. Therefore, 
it is desirable to have identification methods that do not require special input 
signals. Many “classic” methods depend strongly on having the input be of a 
precise form, for example, sinusoids or impulses. Other techniques can handle 
virtually any type of input signal, at the expense of increased computations. 
One requirement of the input signal is that it should excite all the modes of the 
process sufficiently. A good identification method should thus be insensitive to 
the characteristics of the input signal. 

It is sometimes possible to base system identification on data obtained 
under closed-loop control of the process. This is useful from the point of view 
of applications. For instance, adaptive controllers are based mostly on closed- 
loop identification. The main difficulty with data obtained from a process under 
feedback is that it may be impossible to determine all the parameters in the 
desired model; that is, the system is not identifiable, even if the parameters can 
be determined from an open-loop experiment. Identifiabilty can be recovered 
if the feedback is sufficiently complex. It helpe to make the feedback nonlinear 
and time-varying and to change the set points. 


Selection of Model Structure 


The model structures are derived from prior knowledge of the process and the 
disturbances. In some cases the only a priori knowledge is that the process 
can be described as a linear system in a particular operating range. It is then 
natural to use general representations of linear systems. Such representations 
are called black-box models. A typical example is the difference-equation model 


A(g)y(4) = B(q)u(k) + C(g)e(h) (13.1) 


where u is the input, y is the output, and e is a white-noise disturbance, The 
parameters, as well as the order of the models, are considered as the unknown 
parameters. 
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Sometimes it is possible to apply physical laws to derive models of the 
process that contain only a few unknown parameters. The model may then be 
of the form 


dx 
Pri f(x, u,v, 8) 
y = gix, u,e, 8) 


where @ is a vector of unknown parameters, x is the state of the system, and v 
and e are disturbances. 


Criteria 


When formulating an identification problem, a criterion is postulated to give a 
measure of how well a model fits the experimental data. By making statistical 
assumptions, it is also possible te derive criteria from probabilistic arguments. 
The criteria for discrete-time systems are often expressed as 


k=1 


where £ is the input error, the output error, or a generalized error. The prediction 
error is a typical example of a generalized error. The function g is frequently 
chosen to be quadratic, but it is possible for it to be of many other forms. 

The first formulation, solution, and application of an identification problem 
were given hy Gauss in his famous determination of the orbit of the asteroid 
Ceres. Gauss formulated the identification problem as an optimization problem 
and introduced the principle of least squares, a method based on the minimiza- 
tion of the sum of the squares of the error. Since then, the least-squares criterion 
has been used extensively. 

The least-squares method is very simple and easy to understand. Un- 
der some circumstances it gives estimates with the wrong mean values (bias). 
However, this can be overcome by using various extensions. The least-squares 
method is restricted to model structures that are linear in the unknown param- 
eters. 

When the disturbances of a process are described as stochastic processes, 
the identification problem can be formulated as a statistical parameter-estima- 
tion prohlem. It is then possible to use the maximum-likelihood method, for 
example; this method has many attractive statistical properties. It can be inter- 
preted as a least-squares criterion if the quantity to be minimized is taken as 
the sum of squares of the prediction error. The maximum-likelihood method is a 
very general technique that can be applied to a wide variety of model structures. 


Parameter Estimation 


Solving the parameter-estimation problem requires the following: 
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e Input-output data from the process 
e A class of models 
e A criterion 


Parameter-estimation problem can then be formulated as an optimization prob- 
lem, where the best model is the one that best fite the data according to the 
given criterion. 

The result of the estimation problem depends, of course, on how the prob- 
lem is formulated. For imstance, the obtained model depends on the ampli- 
tude and frequency content of the input signal. There are many possibilities 
for combining experimental conditions, model classes, and criteria. There are 
also many different ways to organize the computations. Consequently, there is 
a large number of different identification methods available. One broad distinc- 
tion is between on-line methods and off-line methods. The on-line methods give 
estimates recursively as the measurement are obtained and are the only alter- 
native if the identification is going to be used in an adaptive controller or if the 
process i time-varying. In many cases the off-line methods give estimates with 
higher precision and are more reliable, for instance, in terms of convergence. 

The large number of methods is confusing for an industrial engineer who 
is primarily interested in having a tool to obtain a model. Several attempts to 
compare different identification methods have been made, The comparisons are 
largely inconclusive in the sense that there is no method that is universally 
best. Fortunately, it appears that the choice of method is not crucial. There- 
fore, it can be recommended that a prospective user learn the classic methods 
(frequency- and transient-response analysis and correlation and spectral anal- 


ysis), the least-squares method with extensions, and the maximum-likelihood 
method. 


Model Validation 


When a model has been obtained from experimental data, it is necessary to 
check the model in order to reveal ite inadequacies. For model validation, it 
is useful to determine such factors as step responses, impulse responses, poles 
and zeros, model errors, and prediction errors. Because the purpose of the model 
validation is to scrutinize the model with respect to inadequacies, it is useful to 
look for quantities that are sensitive to model changes. 


13.4 The Principle of Least Squares 


According to Gauss the principle of least squares is that the unknown parame- 
ters of a model should be chosen in such a way that 


the sum of the squares of the differences between the actually observed and 
computed values multiplied by numbers that measure the degree of precision 
is a minimum. 
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5 = Ox + Gy 


x 


Figure 13.1 Illustration of the variahles in the least-squares prohlem when 
estimating the parameters of a straight line. 


To be able to give an analytic solution, the computed values must be linear func- 
tions of the unknown parameters. In the framework of the general formulation 
of the identification problem given in the previous sections, the class of models 
is such that the model output is linear in the parameters and the criterion is a 
quadratic function. The purpose of this section is to formulate the least-squares 
prohlem and to give its solution. 


The General Problem 


In the general least-squares problem, it is assumed that “the computed vari- 
able,” y, in Gauss’ terminology is given by the model 


¥ = O19 1{x) + Oopa{x) + + Orpana) (13.2) 


where $1. #2,...,@n are known functions, and @;,6,...,@, are unknown pa- 
rameters. Pairs of observations {(x;,y,),i = 1,2,...,N} are obtained from an 
experiment. The problem is to determine the parameters in such a way that the 
variahles ¥, computed from the model of (13.2) and the experimental values x; 
agree as closely as possible with the measured variables y;. Assuming that all 
measurements have the same precision, the principle of least squares says that 
the parameters should be selected in such a way that the loss function 


is minimal where 
E&i = yi- $i = yi- pila) -—--- Opal) 2 = 1,2,...,N 


Compare with Fig. 13.1. To simplify the calculations, the following vector nota- 
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tions are introduced: 


T 
Y= | ¥1 Ye YN 
T 
E= |£ & ex) 
p" (x1) 
P= ry 
9? (xy) 


The least-squares problem can now be formulated in a compact form. The joss 
function J can be written as 


J0) = 367e = 5 el (13.3) 
where 
e=y-y 
and 
j= 00 


Determine the parameter @ in such a way that |le||? is minimal. The solution 
to the least-squares problem is given by the following theorem. 


THEOREM 13.1 LEAST-SQUARES SOLUTION The function of (13.3) is mini- 
mal for parameters @ such that 


b'o§ = Ty (18.4) 
If the matrix ©" is nonsingular, the minimum is unique and given by 
Ê = (oo) oy = oly (13,5) 
Proof. The loss function of (13.3) can be written as 
2J (8) = "e = (y - 06)" (y - 08) 
= y y- ye -87y + GT wT" HE 


Because the matrix 7 is always nonnegative definite, the function J has a 
minimum. Assuming that ©" is nonsingular and using (11.12) the minimum 
is obtained for 


8 = Ê = (oo) 07, 


and the theorem is proved. a 
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Remark 1. Equation (13.4) is called the normai equation. 


Remark 2. The matrix © = (&7)-!07 is called the pseudo-inverse of 
® if the matrix ©" is nonsingular. 


System Identification 


The least-squares method can be used to identify parameters in dynamic sys- 
tems. Let the system be described by (13.1) with C(q} = q". Further, assume 
tbat A and B are of order n and n — 1, respectively. Assume tbat a sequence of 
inputs {u{1},u(2),...,u(N)} has been applied to the system and that the cor- 
responding sequence of outputs {¥(1),¥(2),...,y(N)} has been observed. The 
unknown parameters are then 


B= (a, Oy bk. be) (13.6) 


Further, we introduce 


oT (k+1) = (-») .. -y(k-n+1) alk)... ulk-n+1)] (13.7) 
and 
g*(n+1) 
t = ; 
P(N) 


The least-squares estimate is then given by (13.5) if @7@ is nonsingular. For 
instance, this is the case if the input signal is, loosely speaking, sufficiently rich. 


Example 13.2 Least-squares estimate of first-order systems 
Determine the least-squares estimate of the parameters a and b in the model 


y(k) = -ay(k - 1) + bu(e - 1) 


in such a way that the criterion 


ig minimal, where 


E(k) = y(k) — Jik) = y(k) + ay(k - 1) - bu{k -1) 
= y(k) - p” (h)a 
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A comparison with the general case gives 


¥(2) ~y(1) u{1) €(2) 
(3) -y(2) u(2} é(3) 
y=]. D = , . E= 
yN) -y(N-1) u(N- 1 E(N) 
and 
p= fa o) 
Hence 
. e TDR -i yam) 
pd = 
aa el Tet ule)? 


P y= 
Seo tk + wn 
Provided the matrix © is nonsingular, the least-squares estimate of the pa- 
rameters a and b is now easily obtained. The matrix ©’ will be nonsingular if 


conditions (sufficient richness or persistent excitation) are imposed on the input 
signal. s 


Statistical interpretation 


To analyze the properties of the least-squares estimator, it is necessary to make 
some assumptions. Let the data be generated from the process 


y= 0h +E (13.8) 


where 4 is the vector of “true” parameters, and £ is a vector of noise with 
zero-mean Value. The following theorem is given without proof. 


THEOREM 13.2 PROPERTIES OF LEAST-SQUARES ESTIMATE Consider the es- 
timate (13.5) and assume that the data are generated from (13.8), where £ is 
white noise with variance o”. Then, if n is the number of parameters of 6 and 
Jo and N is the number of data, the following conditions hold. 

L. EÊ = 8% 
2. var6 = o2(@7o)-! 


. 3 = 24(8)/(N ~ n) is an unbiased estimate of q? . 


Theorem 13.2 implies that the parameters in (13.1) can be estimated without 
bias if C(q) = g". If C(q) # q", then the estimates will be biased. This is due 
to the correlation between the noise C*(q~}e(k) and the data in p(k). 
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Extensions of the Least-Squares Method 


The least-squares method gives unbiased results of the parameters in (13.1) 
only if C(g) = q". However, the maximum likelihood method can be used for 
the general cage. It can be shown that maximizing the likelihood function is 
equivalent to minimizing the loss function of (13.3), where the residuals, £, are 
related to the inputs and outputs by 


C(g)e(k) = A(g)y(k) — B(q)u(k) 


The residuals can be interpreted as the one-step-ahead prediction error. How- 
ever, the loss function is not linear in the parameters and it has to be minimized 
numerically. This can be done using a Newton-Raphson gradient routine, which 
involves computation of the gradient of J with respect to the parameters, as well 
as the matrix of second partial derivatives. The maximum-likelihood method is 
thus an off-line method. It is possible to make approximations of the maximum- 
likelihood method that allow on-line computations of the parameters of the 
model in (13.1). Some common methods are Extended Least Squares (ELS), 
Generalized Least Squares (GLS), and Recursive Maximum Likelihood (RML). 


13.5 Recursive Computations 


In many cases the observations are obtained sequentially. it may then be de- 
sirable to compute the least-squares estimate for different values of N. If the 
least-squares problem has been solved for N observations, it seems to he a 
waste of computational resources to start from scratch when a new observation 
is chtained. Hence, it is desirahle to arrange the computetions in such a way 
that the results obtained for N observations can he used in order to get the es- 
timates for N + 1 observations. An analogous problem occurs when the number 
of parameters is not known in advance. The least-squares estimate may then 
be needed for a different number of parameters. The possibility of calculating 
the least-squares estimate recursively is pursued in this section, 


Recursion in the Number of Observations 


Recursive equations can be derived for the case when the observations are ob- 
tained sequentially. The procedure is often referred to as recursive identifica- 
tion. The solution in (13.5) to the least-squares problem can be rewritten to 
give recursive equations. Let Ø{N) denote the least-squares estimate hased on 
N measurements. To derive the equations, N is introduced as a formal param- 
eter in the functions, that is, 


(1) yi 
P(N} = : y(N)=] : 
p7 (N) YN 
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It is assumed that the matrix o? is nonsingular for all N. The least-squares 
estimate (N) is then given by Eq. (13.5): 


ÂN) = (@7(N)O(N)) O(N) y(N) 


When an additional measurement is obtained, a row is added to the matrix } 
and an element is added to the vector y. Hence 


a A] sr (2 


The estimate 6(N + 1) given by (13.5) can then be written as 


GIN +1) =(07W + 1)0(N+1)) OTN DIN +1) 
=(o(N)OW) + oN + DPN +1) (13.9) 
x (O7(N)¥(N) + P(N + Vows) 


The solution is given by the following theorem. 


THEOREM 13.3 RECURSIVE LEAST-SQUARES ESTIMATION Assume that the 
matrix 7(N)}(N) is positive definite. The least-squares estimate ĝ then sat- 
isfiea the recursive equation 


ÔN + 1) = ÊIN) ~ K(N) (ys - 97(N +.)6(N))] (13.10) 
K(N) = P(N +Do(N + 1} 

= P(N}o(N +1)(1 + 97(N + 1)P(N)@(N + n) (13.11) 

P(N +1) = (I-K(N)9"(N + 1))PWN) (13.12) 


Proof To simplify the notation in the manipulations that follow, the 
argument N of O(N) and y(N) and the argument N + 1 of g?7(N + 1) will be 
suppressed. Equation (13.9) can then be written as 


B(N +1) =(070 + gp?) (bP y + Øyna) 
=(070)*o7y + ((o7O + pg") - (07O)")o"y (13.13) 
+ (070 + 907) gyms 


Observe that 


6(N) = (07 @) 1p" y 
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and 
((07@ + 97) 1- (oT o) ory 
(07h + pg") (Ob ~ O70 - 997)(O79)"O7y 
-(©70 + 997) lpo (b")*07y 
-(07@ + 9g") p76 
Equation (13.13) can be written as 


8(N + 1) = O(N) + KON) (yns = 97(N + 1)8(N)) 


It 


In order to obtain a recursive equation for the weighting factor K(N}, it is 
convenient to introduce the quantity P defined by 


P(N) = (@7(N)@(N)) 


P is proportional to the variance of the estimates (compare with Theorem 13.2}. 
Applying the matrix inversion lemma (Lemma B.1) to the matrix P(N +1) gives 


P(N +1) = (O(N+1)O(N+1)) = (070+ 997)" 


= (70) - (@TH)19(T+ 97(70)"p) 9" (Oa) 


Hence 
P(N +1) =P(N) - P(N) @(N +1) 


-1 
x (1 + 9" (N + UP(N)O(N + 1)) go! (N +1)P(N) 


Simple calculations now give 


K(N) = P(N + o(N +1) 
= P(N)@(N + 1)(I+ 97+ PINON + n) 


Notice that a matrix inversion is netessary to compute P. However, the matrix 
to be inverted is of the same dimension as the number of measurements; that 
is, for a single-output system, it is a scalar, E 


Remark 1. Equation (13.10) has a strong intuitive appeal. The estimate 
Ô(N + 1) is obtained by adding a correction to the previous estimate Ê(N). The 
correction is proportional to yy, — @7(N + 1)6(N), where the last term can 
be interpreted as the value of y at time N + 1 predicted by the model (13.2). 
The correction term is thus proportional to the difference between the measured 
value of yy, and the prediction of yy, based on the previous estimates of the 
parameters. The components of the vector K(N) are weighting factors that tell 
how the correction and the previous estimate should be combined. Notice that 
the ith component of K (N) is proportional to ø? (N + 1). 
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Remark 2. The least-squares estimate can be interpreted as a Kalman 
filter for the process 


ik + 1) = A(R) 
y(k} = o7 (k)O(k) + elk) 


See Section 11,8. 
Notice that the matrix P(N) is defined only when the matrix &7(N)®(N) 
is nonsingular. Because 


N 
O?(N)O(N) = $ p(k) 97(k) 
k=1 


it follows that @?® is always singular if N is sufficiently small, In order to 
obtain an initial condition for P, it is necessary to choose an N = Nọ such that 
©7(N)@(No) is nonsingular and determine 


P(No) = (7(No)®(No)) 
Ô = P(No)®"(No)y(No) 


The recursive equations can then be used from N > No. It is, however, often 
convenient to use the recursive equations in all steps. If the recursive equations 
are begun with the initial condition 


P(0) = Po 


where Py is positive definite, then 
-1 
P(N) = (Pa + 07 (N)®(N) 


This can be made arbitrarily close to (@7 (N)O@(N i by choosing Po sufficiently 
large. 

. Using the statistical interpretation of the least-squares method shows that 
this way of starting the recursion corresponds to the situation when the param- 
eters have a prior covariance proportional to Pp. 


Time-Varying Systems 


Using the loss function of (13.3), all data points are given the same weight. If 
the parameters are time-varying, it is necessary to eliminate the influence of 


old data. This can be done by using a loss function with exponential weighting, 
that is, 


N 
Je) = Fa” (yk) - p7 a) (13.14) 
k=l 
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The forgetting factor, A, is less than one and is a measure of how fast old 
data are forgotten, The least-squares estimate when using the loss function of 
(13.14) is given by 


{+ 1) = O(R) + K (k) {yasi — 7 (k + 3)8(8)] 
K(k) = P(k)o(k+ (A+ 97+ 1)P(k)olk+ 1)) ” (13.15) 
P(k+1)=(1-K(k)p"(k+ 1) \P(R)/A 
It is also possible to model the time-varying parameters by a Markov process, 
O(h +1) = @6(k) + vlk} 


and then use a Kalman filter to estimate 0. See Remark 2 of Theorem 13.3. 


Recursion in the Number of Parameters 


When extra parameters are introduced, the vector ô will have more components 
and there will be additional columns in the matrix ®. The calculations can be 
arranged so that it is possible to make a recursion in the number of parame- 
ters in the model. The recursion involves an inversion of a matrix of the same 
dimension as the number of added parameters. 


U-D Covariance Factorization 


Equation (13.15) is one way to mechanize the recursive updats of the estimates 
and the covariance matrix. These equations are not well-conditioned from a nu- 
merical point of view, however. A better way of doing the calculation is to update 
the square-root of P instead of updating P. Another way to do the calculations 


is to use the {/-D algorithm by Bierman and Thorton. This method is based on 
a factorization of P as 


P = UDUT 


where D is diagonal and U is an upper-triangular matrix. This method is a 
square-root type as UD/? is the square root of P. The U-D factorization method 
does not include square-root calculations and is therefore well suited for small 
computers and real-time applications. Details about the algorithm can be found 
in the References. 

A Pascal program for least-squares estimation based on U-D factorization 


is given in Listing 13.1. The program gives estimates of the parameters of the 
process 


Y(R) +aiy{k ~ D+ + Gpay(k ~ na) 
= byu(k—1) +--+ bygu(R—nb)+e(k) (13.16) 


The notations used in the program are 
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Variable Notation in 
the program 

ulk) u 

ylk) y 

na na 

na+nb n 

n(n -~ 1)/2 noff 


a 


6(k) compare (13.6) theta 
p7 (k) compare (13.7) fi 
A lambda 


Listing 13.1 Pascal program for least-squares estimation of the parameters 
of the process of (13.16) using U-D factorization. 


const npar=10;{maximum number of estimated parameters} 
noff*45; {noff=npar* (npr-1) /2} 


type vecl=array(1..npar) of real; 
vec2=array([1. .noffj of real; 
estpartyp = record 
n,na: integer; 
theta: vec1, 
fi:veci; 
diag:vecl1; 
offidiag:vec2; 
end; 
var y,u,lambda:real; 
eatstate:eatpartyp; 


Procedure LS(u,y,lambda:real:var eststate:estpartyp); 


{Computes the least-squares estimate using the U-D method 
after Bierman and Thornton} 


var kf,ku,i,}:integer; 


perr,fj,Vj,aiphaj,ajlast,pj,w:real; 
k:vael; ' 


begin 
With eststate do {Calculate prediction error} 
begin 
perr = y; 
for i:=1 to n do perr:=perr-theta([i]+fi([il; 
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Listing 13.1 (Continued) 


{Calculate gain and covariance using the U-D method} 
fj:=fi l[i}; 
vj:adiag (1) *£j; 
«(1) :=vj; 
alphaj:@1.0+v4j+f 4; 
diag (1}:=diag(1] /alphaj/lambda; 
if a>1 then 
begin 
kf :=0; 
ku: #0; 
for j:=2 to n do 
begin 
fj:fi(4); 
for i:*1 to j-1 do 
begin {f=fi+U} 
kf: =kf+1; 
tj:stj+ti(i] eoffdiag [kt] 
end; {i} 
vj:*fj*diag[j); {v=D*f} 
k[j]:=vj; 
ajlast:=alphaj; 
alphaj:=ajlast+vj*fj; 
diag[j] :=diag[j]*ajlast/alphaj/lambda; 
pj:2-fj/ajlast; 
for i;:=1 to j-1 de 
begin 
{kj+l:=kj +vj+uj} 
{uj:=<uj+pj+k}} 
ku: kuti; 
w:toffdiag [ku] +k{i] pj; 
k(i] :=k{i)+offdiag [ku] +vj; 
offdiag [ku] : =w 
end; {i} 
end; {j} 
end; {if n>1 then} 
{Update parameter ostinates} 
for i:=1 to n do theta(i]:=theta[i]+perr*k{i] /alphaj; 
{Updatiag of fi} 
for i:=1 to n-1 do fi(nt1-i):=fi(a-i); 
fi(ij:=-y; 
fi(na+i] :=u 
end {vith eststate do} 
end; {LS} 
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Figure 13.2 input and output when the system of (13.17) is simulated. 
The input is a PRBS sequence. 


13.6 Examples 


Some examples show the use of identification methods. The first example shows 
the importance of using the correct model structure when estimating a model. 


Example 13.3 Influence of mode) structure 
Let the system be desembed by the model 


y(R)—-1.5y(k — 1) + 0.7y(k - 2} 13.17 

= u{k - 1) + O.5u(k -— 2) + e(k) -eik — 1) + 0.2e{k — 2) (13.17) 
where e has zero mean and standard deviation 0.5. This is a “standard” system 
that has been used often in the literature to test different identification methods. 
In (13.17), Cig) # q", which implies that the least-squares method will give biased 
estimates. However, the input-output relation of the process can be approximated 
by using the least-squares method for a higher-order model. Figure 13.2 shows a 
simulation of the syatem. The input is a Pseudo Random Binary Signal (PRBS) 
sequence with amplitude +1. The data have been used to identify models of different 
orders using the least-squares and maximum-likelihood methods. 

Figure 13.3 shows the step responses of the true system in (13.17) and of the 
estimated models when using the least-squares method with model orders z = 1, 
2, and 4, and the maximum-likelihood method when the model order is 2. The 
least-squares method gives a poor description for a second-order model, and a good 
model is obtained when the model order is increased to 4. The maximum-likelihood 
method gives very good estimates of the dynamics and the noise characteristics for 
a second-order model. The estimated parameters for second-order models when 


using the least-squares method and the maximum-likelihoed method are shown in 
Table 13.1, r 
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Figure 13.3 Step responses of the deterministic part of the syatem of 
(13.17) {dashed} and of the estimated models (solid) obtained when using 
the least-squares (LS) method with (a) n = 1, (b) n = 2, (c} n = 4, and (d) 
the maximum-likelihood (ML) method with n = 2. 


Table 13.1 Estimated parameters and standard deviations for 
second-order models of the process in (13.17) when using the 
least-squares (LS) and the maximum-likelihood (ML) methods. 


Parameter True Value LS n = 2 ML xn = 2 
ai -1.5 -1.2654 0.029 -1.513 +0.008 
ay 0.7 0.517+0.023 0.704+0.006 
by 1.0 0.959+0.101 1.041 + 0.050 
ba 0.5 0.9724 0.131 0.394 + 0.071 
Cy —1.0 — —1,081+0.045 
eC) 0.2 — 0.215 + 0.044 


The second example illustrates recursive estimation using the least-squares 
method. 


Example 13.4 Recursive estimation 
Consider the process 
yik) + av(k-— 1) = bulk ~ 1) + elk) 


with a = ~0.8 and b = 0.5. The variance of the noise e is 0.25. The input signal is 
assumed to be a PRBS signal with amplitude +1. The input and the output data 
are shown in Fig. 13.4, The recursive equations (13.10) to (13.12) have been used 
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Time 


Figure 13.4 Input-output data for the process in Example 13.4. 


to estimate a and b. The estimates are shown in Fig. 13.5 when the initial values of 
the parameters are zero and when P(0) is 10 times the unit matrix. The estimates 
are after a few observations close to the true values. For the data in Fig. 13.4 we 
have 


&(500) -0.799 0.980 1560) 
ee) | | P(500) = | l 10 
b(500) 0.513 1560 4.771 


From Theorem 13.2 we get the following standard deviations for the estimates 


Ga = 0.5/8,80-10°? = 0.015 
o; = 0.5V47.71 - 10°? = 0.035 


Parameter estimates 


Time 


Figure 13.5 Recursive-parameter estimates when (13.10) to (13.12) are 
used on the data shown in Fig. 13.4, The true values are indicated by the 
dashed lines. 
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Parameter estimates 


0 500 
Time 


Figure 13.6 Recursive-parameter estimates for the system in Uxample 13.4 


when the input is a unit pulse at time £ = 25. The true values are indicated 
by the dashed lines. 


The estimates are well within one standard deviation of their their true values. 
Now assume that the input signal is changed from a PRBS signal to a unit pulse 
at time ¢ = 25. The estimates for the new experiment are shown in Fig. 13.6. The 
estimate of b is now very poor because the input signal is not sufficiently exciting. 
The estimate of a is, however, better because the output is excited by the noise 
and thus the output contains information about the parameter a. s 


The influence of feedback is illustrated in the next example. 


Example 13.5 Influence of feedback 


The system in Example 13.4 is simulated and the input is generated via feedback 
as 


u{k) = —ky(h) = -0.2y(k) (13.18) 


The phase plane of the estimates is shown in Fig. 13.7. The identifiability of the 
parameters is lost due to the feedback. The estimates converge to a subspace that 
is determined by 


b= b+ 2 (a-a) = -35~ 64 


The least-squares logs function has the same values for all parameters on this line. 
The problem with the loss of identifiability disappears if a feedback law of 


sufficiently high complexity is used. In this example it is sufficient to introduce a 
delay in the controller and use 


uik) = -0.32y(k — 1) (13.19) 


The control laws (13.18) and (13.19) give approximately the same speed and output 
variance of the closed-loop system. The phase plane of the estimates are shown in 
Fig. 13.8. The estimates converge from all initial values to the correct value. m 
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Figure 13.7 Recursive-parameter estimates for the system in Example 13.5 
when the input is generated by the feedback (13.18). The dashed line shows 
“the identifiable subspace. The dot shows the true values parameter values. 
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Figure 13.8 Recursive-parameter estimates for the system in Example 13.5 


when the input is generated by the feedback (13.19). The dot shows the trne 
values parameter values, 
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13.7 Summary 


This chapter gives a short review of the identification problem. The presentation 
is concentrated on the least-squares method, hecause it is the basis for many 
other methods. On many occasions it is important to make the estimation in real 
time, and it is shown how the least-squares estimate can he obtained recursively. 
This is used, for instance, in adaptive controllers. 


13.8 Problems 


13.1 


13.2 


13.3 


13.4 


The following experiment has been made to determine the normal acceleration, g. 
A steel ball has been dropped without initial velocity from a high TV antenna. The 
position of the ball, J, has been determined at different times, giving the following 
measurements: 
Time, s Length of fall, in meters 
8.49 
20.05 
50.65 
72.19 
129.85 
171.56 


mo be ow Noe 


The times of the measurements are exact, but there is an error in the measure- 
ment of the position. Determine the normal acceleration using the methed of least 


‘squares from the model 


E 
I= ve +E 
Derive recursive equations for increasing the number of parameters for the method 


of least squares. (Hint: Use the same idea as when making the observations re- 
cursively. ) 


Consider the process 
y(k) + ay(k— 1) = bu(e — 1) + efh) + celk- 1) 


where u and e are independent white-noise processes with zero mean and unit 
variance. Assume that the methed of least squares is used to estimate a and b, 


as in Example 13.2, Determine the expected values of å and 6 as a function of a, 
b, and e. 


The parameters b, and b in the system 
y(k) = Bys(k — 1) + buik - 2} + elk) 


are determined using the method of least squares. Let the input be a step at time 
$ = Q. Can the parameters 5, and b, be determined with arbitrary accuracy when 


the number of observations increases? Will there be any changes if it is known 
that bo = 0 
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13.5 Consider the system 
ylk) = -ayik - 1) + bulk - 1) + elk) 


where e is zero-mean white noise, An experiment is done on the system to estimate 
a and b. The following data were calculated: 


Ey'(k)= 90 Su(k) = 50 
Zy(k+1)y(k)=1  Ey(kju{k)= 20 
Ly({k + Llulk) = 36 


All sums are from k = 1 te & = 999. Determine the least-squares estimate of a 
and 6. 


13.9 Notes and References 


There are many books and papers dealing with identification methods. Some 
basic references in book form are Jenkins and Watts (1968), Eykhoff (1974), 
Goodwin and Payne (1977), Ljung and Söderström (1983), Norton (1986), Ljung 
(1987), Söderström and Stoica (1989), and Johansson (1993). An early survey 
of system identification is given in Åström and Eykhoff (1971). 

Good sources for further references are Biermann (1977), Eykhoff (1981), 
Isermann (1981), Lawson and Hansson (1974), and the special issue on “Iden- 
tification and system parameter estimation,” Automatica, 17, no. 1 (January 
1981). 

For someone interested in historical notes, see Gauss (1809) and Sorensen 
(1970). 


A 


Examples 


Examples used in the book as “standard processes” are presented in this ap- 
pendix, 


Example A.t Double integrator 


528 


The double integrator is used throughout the book as a main example to illustrate 
the theories presented. The process is described by the differential equation 


dèy 


gaT” (A.1) 


The transfer function is G(s) = 1/s*. We introduce y and y as the states x, and 
xo, respectively, of the system. The state-space representation is then 


a= o o7 la)” An 
y= (1 JE 


Sampling {A.2) using a zero-order hold with the sampling period 4 gives the 
discrete-time system (see Example 2.2) 


1h h?/2 
kkh+h = k 
(kh + h) f 1} x n| Á ) wie ag 
y(kh) = (1 0) x(kh) 
The pulse-transfer operator of (A.3) is given by 
_ Bi¢gt+ 
He) = ae (Aa) 


There are several physical processes that can be described as double integrators. 
One such is the attitude of a satellite, which can be described by the equation 
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Torque motor 


Ball ~ 4. 


Beam 


Figure A.l Schematic illustration of the ball and beam. 


where & is the attitude angle, M. is the contro! torque, Ma is the disturbing torque, 
and d is the moment of inertia. 

Another example that can be deseribed by the double integrator is a rolling 
ball on a tilling beam (see Fig. A.1j. The equation of the ball and beam can be 
described by 


J de rinon 
JE 7 mgrsin ø = mgro 

x=r8 
or ; 

dx 

ap = meg Ti oH J 

where @ is the angle of the ball, g is the normal acceleration, x is the position of 
the ball, and p is the tilting angle of the beam. e 


Example A.2 Motor 


A DC motor can be described by a second-order model with one integrator and one 
time constant (see Fig. A.2). The input is the voltage to the motor and the output is 
the shaft position. The time constant is due to the mechanical parts of the syatem, 
and the dynamics due to the electrical paris are neglected. A normalized model of 
the process is then given by 


1 


Y(s) = s+) Uts) 


Introduce the velocity and the position of the motor shaft as states (see Fig. A.2). 
The state-space model of the motor is then given by 


dx (7 2) [ 
d (i o}7* nE 


(A.5) 
y= ( 0 1l ) x 
Voltage Velocity Position 
u 1 X) 1 x 3 
s+1 g 


Figure A.2 Normalized model of a DC motor. 
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Figure A.3 Pendulum. 


Sampling (A.5) using a zero-order hold gives the discrete-time model 


-> 1~e* 


x(bh +h) = A 1) ahh) + f “hae! 


-g* 1 


) u(kit) 
(A.6) 


»(kh) = (0 1) z(h) 


(see Example 2.3), A current-controlled DC motor with the shaft velocity as output 
can also be described by the model of (A.5). Still another example that can be 
characterized by an integrator and a single pole is a ship. Let the input be the 
rudder angle and the output be the heading. The ship can then be described by 
the transfer function 


K 


O08) = as FH 


where the time constant may he positive or negative depending on the type of ship. 
For instance, large tankers are unstable. B 


Example A3 Harmonic oscillator 


Consider a pendulum (see Fig. A.3). The acceleration of the pivot point is the input 


and the angle y is the output. The system is then described hy the normalized 
nonlinear equations 


da y 
di 
dz sin xı + x 
— = x, +H cos 
di 1 1 
¥rX 


where x, is the angle and x, is the angular velocity. Linearizing around u = x, = 0 


gives 
dx Q 1 ; 0 
dt (-1 o}** G D " 


y= [1 0) x 


j 


(A.7) 
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Figure A.4 Schematic diagram of a paper machine. 


The transfer function of (A.7) is given by 


G(s} = sé +] 


This transfer function can be generalized to 


Os) = Tya 


One state-space representation for this transfer function is 


Sampling (A.B) using a zero-order hold gives the discrete-time system 


cos@h sinwh 1— cos wh 
sha = | E f 


-sinøh cos@A nah 


| u{kh) 
y(hh) = (1 0) x(bh) 


An overhead crane can also be modeled by {A.8). 


Example A.4 Time-delay process 


531 


(A.B) 


(A.9) 


Many industrial processes can be approximated by first-order dynamics and a time 
delay. One example is a paper machine (see Fig. A.4). The input is the thick stock 
flow, that is, the amount of pulp. The output is the basic weight, that is, the 
thickness of the paper. The equations describing the system can be normalized to 


the transfer function 


1 
G(s) = sie 


{A.10) 


Another physical process that can be described by (A.10) is a mixing system with 


long pipes. Example 2.8 gives the zero-order-hold sampling of (4.19), 
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Example A.5 An inventory model 


An inventory is a typical example that can naturally be described as a discrete- 
time system. Orders and deliveries are obtained at regular intervals tied to the 
calendar—for example, each day or week. 

Let y(k) be the mventory at time k before any transaction is started. The 
deliveries ta the inventory that are ordered at time k are a(k). It is assumed that 
there is a delay of one period from the order until the goods start coming into 
the inventory. Finally, the delivery from the inventory is v(k). Introduce the state 
variables x(k) = y(k) and x(k) = {k ~1). The inventory can be described by the 
following discrete-time state equations: 


x4(R + 1) = xilè) + xz(k) = u{k) 
x(k + 1) = u(h) 


or 


x(k +1) = (5 HECE (ias J% 


(A.11) 
y(k) = { 1 o) x(k) 
The input-output relation is given by 
ylk) ~ ylk- 1) = ulk- 2) -v(k - 1) (4.12) 


B 


Matrices 


8.1 Matrix Functions 
In connection with sampled-data systems functions like exp A and In A, where 
Ais a matrix, are of interest. The matrix exponential and matrix logarithm are 
both matrix functions. This section gives some properties of matrix functions 
and discusses some ways to compute them, 
A useful property of a square matrix is given by Theorem B.1. 
THEOREM B.I THE CaYLEY-HAMILTON THEOREM Let 


afd) = Art aA" +--+a, = 0 


be the characteristic equation of the square matrix A. Then A satisfies the 
following equation 


a(A) = A + Alt tal = 0 


That is, the matrix satisfies its own characteristic equation. E 
Let A be an nxn square matrix and f(A} a scalar function of a scalar argu- 
ment A, We now want to extend the function f(A) to a function with a matrix 
argument, that is, f(A). If f(A) is a polynomical 

F(A) = th” + a7 Hn 
then the matrix function f(A) is defined as 

f(A) = MAT + QA") panl 


The eigenvalues of f (A) can be found using the following theorem. 
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THEOREM B.2 EIGENVALUES OF A MATRIX FUNCTION If f(A) is a poly- 
nomial in A and e; the eigenvectors of A associated with the eigenvalues 4;, 
then 


so f (Ai) is an eigenvalue of f(A) and e; is the corresponding eigenvector. a 


Further, if f(A} can be defined by the power series 
fia) = J cA 
feo 
which is assumed to be convergent for |A| < R, then the matrix function 
= r 
f(A) = J cd’ 
10 
is convergent if all the eigenvalues of A, A; satisfy |A,| < R, 


By using the Cayley-Hamilton theorem, it can be shown that for every 
function f there is a polynomial p of degree less than n such that 


f(A) = pía) = gg”! + aA? tenet yt {B.1} 


From Theorem B.2 we get 
FiA = pld i= 1,...,n (B.2} 


If the eigenvalues are distinct, then these conditions are sufficient to determine 
a, = 0,...,2~-1, Jf there is a multiple eigenvalue with multiplicity m, then 
the additional conditions 


FMA) = pP) 
(B.3) 


fD) = pA) 


hold, where f“) is the ith derivative with respect to 4. 

By using (B.1) and the conditions in (B.2) and (B.3), it is possible to com- 
pute matrix functions. For low-order systems, this is a very convenient method 
for hand calculations. 
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Example B.1 Computation of matrix exponential 
Let 
0 1 
as | -1 o) 


e“ = gadh +l 


and determine 


Ah has the eigenvalues tik; the system of equations 


e” = ath + a; 
et = ~agth + 
holds, giving 
1 a i _ SDA 
rr a 
1l.. , 
& = ae +e) = cosh 
Finally, 


0 1 1 0 h sinh 
e“ = sinh | | cosa ( | = ( cos ™ 
-1 0 0 1 —sink cosh 
Example B.2 Computation of matrix logarithm 


Let 
lh 
P = 
(0) 


and compute In. The eigenvalues are given by (A — 1)? = 0+that is, multiple 
eigenvalues exist. The matrix logarithm can now be written as 


lnb = mot + ait 


where &o and e, are given by 


Inl = y+ 
a 
=~ (In A) =a 
OA aa 
which gives 
d= Cy + ay 
l= 
Finally, 
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Remark. Instead of starting with the characteristic polynomial, it 1s pos- 
sible to use the minimal polynomial of the matrix. The degree of the series in 
(B.1) will then be the degree of the minimal polynomial minus one. In general, 
this will not reduce the computing time because the minimal polynomial—or, 
alternatively, the Jordan form—has to be computed. 


B.2 Matrix-Inversion Lemma 
The following lemma is used in Sec. 13.5 to invert a matrix, 


LEMMA B.1 MATRIX-INVERSION LEMMA Let A, C, and C7! + DA7!B be 
nonsingular square matrices; then 


(A+ BCDY! = A! - A B(C71 + DAB) DA} 
Proof By direct substitution, 


(A+BCD)(A' - A4B(C7} + DABIDA?) 
=-1+BCDA'-B(C'+DA'B)"DA 
- BCDA™B(c-1 + DAB) TDA! 
=} + BCDA?!~BC(C"!+ DATB)(C! + DATBY CDA! 
=1+BCDA!-BCDA! =] 


B.3 Notes and Refersnces 


Further properties of matrices can be found in Gantmacher (1960), Bellman 
(1970), Barnett (1971), and Golub and Van Loan (1989). 
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